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KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 

South 18th Street Summer residence, Dresden, 

Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise al! pupils desiring to study with 





me to be prepared by her.” 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 
my J taught; meth vd after the purest Italian schools; 
ad voice made good, true and beautiful 


HENRY T. FLECK 
Conductor Haarlem ! harmonic Society of the 
City of New York 
Address: Norma! College, New York 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Studio: 303 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
B — PONE 
Voice Cultu Art of Singi ng 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837 
15 Washington pecate: New York 


Mail address 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
Oratorio, ( irch, Concert, Opera 
Studio: 48 Fifth re e., Mondays and Thursdays 

Residence and address 
417 West 23d Street, New York 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices 
Address: 49 West 20th Street, New York 


TOM KARL, 


Concerts, Recitals and Vocal Instruction. 
. } 


Studi Carnegie Ha 
Residence: 18 West 75th Street, New York 


MISS MARY FIDELIA BURT 

Author and sole exponent of new method of ma- 
sical stenography Kindergarten rhythmical de- 
velopment and sight singing, and development for 
staf and chromatics wd French figure method of 
Rousseau-Ga! 

SIGHT SING ING AND- EAR TRAINING.—Miss 
Bert bas no authorized teachers or representatives | 
in Greater New Yori All charts, &c., copyrighted 
1899, by Mary Fidelia Burt All rights reserved. 


Hew York Sci 1, 40 West Seventy-second street 
Mondays and Thursdays 
Persona! address 48 Lefferts place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
E. H. LOCKHAR1 Bass Baritone, | 
Studios I I wenty-third treet, New 
York. Voices q aced and developed. Spe- | 
cial work zg n for reath contr The Art —- 
por 4 taught t 1 used in the d Italian | 
schoc Orat ( rct Concert, Opera 
| 
| 


CRANE, 
VOICE CULTURE 


Mme. OGDED 


ITALIAN METHOD 
Stud ' sth Street, New York 
| 
DUDLEY BUCK, JR., 
VOCAI rRUCTION } 
8 ( gie Ha Ne York City | 
| 
HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
1M POSER-PIANIST 
Pupils receive n, Harmony, Piano 
and *rpretation 
Studi 8 & egie “Ha New York | 
WALTER HENRY HALL, 
| 
Conductor ‘ ety Br klyn 
Organist and ( er St James’ Church, 
For terms for : t ng, address St. James’ 
Church, Mad st St.. New Yor 
ARNOLD VOLPE, 
SOLO VIOLI AND MPOSER 
Graduated at the St Peters 
burg Imperial | Rubinstein’s 
direction). ( ts, Ensemble, Instruction 
Stud ft Avenue, New York 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTR N—PIAN( 
Studi I ‘ er br klyn, N. Y 


EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 


PIANIST 
PIANO IN RUCTION 


Studio G t zoth Street, New York 


LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, 


PIANIST. INSTRUCTION, Concerts, Recitals. 
Pupil of Wm. Shet i and Mrs. A. K. Virgil 
Certified te er Virgil Clavier Method. 
Studi est 81st Street, New York 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 








Concertr i armonic 5 ety 
NSTRUCTION 
208 East Gist > Ne York 
Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 
EACHER OF SINGIN( 
First seas N York re € an 
Francisc< Puy f Lamper € de 
Being in fu n of 1 r 1 of sing 
ing, he has tl i ty to form great artists 
Francesco LAMPER 
Reception hours, Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 3 


T'wenty-eighth St 


Studio: 86 Madison Ave., near 





MISS ADELINA HIBBARD ano Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI 
MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD VOICE ¢ ULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. The Louella,” 159 West 4sth Street, 


New York. 

INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO. 
Studio: Hotel Bayard, Fifty-fourth Street and 
Broadway, New York City 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Acx mpanist 


Sein. i ant aa corner Fifth Ave. and 29th Street 
Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. ts ARC CT . arpen 
Certificated Teacher of the ———_ ~ MetTHop Miss MARGARET GOET Z, 
_ Studio Carnegie Hall, New York City CONTRALTO (mezzo range) 
\ 


_- Concerts, Song Recital cal Instruction 








MAX BENDHEIM, Address 39 Gramercy Park, New York 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 
332 West s6th Street, New York City ; 
ios nea affliated with the American Sc f Opera.) 
4 aching a c 


PAUL TIDDEN, Normal courses for Voice Teachers 
PIANIST lad 3 ing A en ¢, New Y rk ; P 
: cep i | p. m Ve " lays excepted 
314 East itsth Street, New York 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 








HERBERT HEMINGWAY JOY, ascents pale’ Poker ie 
Voice Culture and Singing. ‘ - en wale 
Italian School = ws ; FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
Studi 116 Carnegie Hall, New York VOICE CULTURE AND HI 
kT OF SINGING 


|GUSTAV L. BECKER, Stetic (and iavgrishle abdrees), Cormmaie Mig 
{ 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of New York Cry S$ tk Season, October Fen 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION eating er doiaaenta petiepe rian ong irae, 
Address: 1 West togth Street, New York Westminster Mi te \ugust to October 10 
SIGNoR FILOTEO GRECO, HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Tue Art OF SINGING VIOLIN S¢ HO: y 
Studio: 51 West 3sth Street, New York : n, Piar ¢ P e Playing 
|M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp : 
| Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, | WILLIAM H. BARBER 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING re ee ee 


New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York , 
New York 


| PERRY AVERILL—BarITongE, FW 


OPERA omatorto CONCERT 


RIESBERG, 


ND VOCAL INSTRUCTION secsisiiigiiat een” Caen, Winnie 
220 Cuniaal Park South, New York ae hy ne a, y 
cal With THe Musicat Courier 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Churcl 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, Newark 


Voice Culture and the Art of Singing, Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. 1 
| Has resumed Residence-Stud 
Studio Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M. C. A. Building 254 &t \ve rner s6th Street, New York 
318 West s7th Street, New York 


- = S. C. BENNETT 
MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, hr Rtccee-teink 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Pupils prepared for lea f M ST. t 
Church, Concert and Oratorio t } 
Studio: 135 East 16th Street New York 5 ( I yew York 
Mrs. MARY HISSEM Dre MOSS Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
SOPRANO De er Education 
6 West ooth Street the P ( k 
New York City 
Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING 
KATE STELLA BURR, 
VOCAL CULTURI ACCOMPANIST 
Coach to leading artists. Correct interpretatic on Address Fif \ e, } York 
Highest artistic finish. Opera, ratorio, Song Re 
citals. Organist-Director Grace M E. Church Ss ae PR OY 
panier Director Grace M. Echoes, =| SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 


| GEORGE SWEE’ _ Oratoric | a 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT ia a * Fifth A eo Vouk 


30g West 72d Street, New York 


| J. HARRY WHEELER, mec ist 6ith Street, New Yor 


-. ce Production and the Art f Singing 





oices educated strictly tn the Italsan School . : 
Studs 81 Fifth Ave rner 16th St., New York He r. | 7 ) 
July ar ( Assembly 
Ma. EDMUND SEVERN : cateiraens ' ; 
Violin, Composition, Ensemble Mi IENRY SMO‘! . BOICI 
Mas. EDMUND SEVERN CI R 
iano and Voice M al Art D ent ege 
Studio: 13: West 56th Street, New York Re ence-Stud » Van B S klyn, N. Y 
“Severn Trio.” I repare r ( r ( rator 
ENRICO DUZENSI M 
OPERA TENOR iP Aan t 
Will accept pupils for \V e Culture; good voice 1) \\ I { (; 
cultivated per contract; Italian method 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Ave 
CARL C. MULLER, 
Translator of “Sechter’s Fundamental Harmonies.’ : . Teh : | 
Author of “Tables for H nic Exercises.” ALFRED HUNTER CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and ‘ saa ¥ 
Composition I Lexington Ave., New York Ml SE RUS UJ k 
Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, LED NEL 
INSTITI rE, 


SERRANO VOCAL 


323 Hast 14th Street, New York 


nda leacher 


LESCHETIZRY METHOD 














Studi 1202 Carnegie Hall, New York 
THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMA- | Conducted by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO 
i“. a ind CARI A. DE SERRAN 
SON SCHOOL FOR PIANO. 
340 Fulton Street, Brooklyn : “A 
Piano Classes Theory, Harmony, Composition ieacher I ¢ r te : . 
E. Bassett luition per Term, $15 to $50 
Eo yg JEANNE ARONE, 
ALBERT QUESNEL, a . - 
TENOR Sr ca ; er ( D Instruc 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Musicale *; — Lic 1 € New York 
173 West 140th Street, New York. _— : s ; 
SAUL HAROLD LICHTENSTEIN, CONSERVATCO OF MUSIC, 
VIOLINIS Mrs. M. PRICE, D»rector Seventh Ave 
_ I son corner th Street 1 The only 
( Pup accepted ne in New York where the put is a lesson and 
New Y rk. practice every nde the re f ympetent 
teachers Terms re t t Virgil ¢ er used 
J. WARREN ANDREWS, ce eee eee came aeane 
CONCERT ORGANIST and TEACHER , * aga 
Send for list of Pupils holding positions Voice Culture and Singing 
Address: Church of the Divine P. aternity, wy nee ‘ # ai ds 
76th St. and Eighth Ave., New York City : . Cossantees | te ae eand make 
eee = " ne a stron c ! e;, 6 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING est Street New York 
C . F PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. . cabanas " 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIA A MISS AVICE BOXALL 
230 East 62d Street SOLO HARPIST 
Complete musical education given to students Direction Henry Wolfsohr 
from the beginning to the pent »erfection Church, Concert, Musicale & 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 8 East 47th Street, New York 


Organ Lessons at a Collegiate Church, 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURI 


Carnegie H New York 


Mr. anp Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 





Home Stud 1 East 62d Street, New York 
LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
VOCAI NSTRUCTION 
Representative Teacher 
of the method i t is master 
FRANCESCO I \MPERTI 
36 Fifth Avenue New York 
FRANCIS CARRIER, 
BARITONE 
Concert 1 Orator 
East i Street, New York 
Directior f Re Squire 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| ‘ } ‘ 
Roya taliar re cra ( pany 
Lamperti Me ght 
| Tuesdays and Frid 6 Fift Ave., New York 
| 
| EMMA THURSBY 
| PRA 
Re enc q y Park, New York 
| ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
The A | Director 
| STYLE, REPER KI H 
| \l URE 
| 836 Lexingt Ave « SICA OuRIER 
| 
| ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
ty, NJ 
| a \ 
1|MME. ADELE LEWING 
Authorized ea ’ esche y Method 
_ e ¢ ere 
| Address Care Ste | 


ec New York 


EMILIO BELARI 


fes f Sing ecting c Voice 


York 
Mr. EMILI AMONTI 
York 
Mis Gl \ I 7 ul 
I 4 
S s ~ Yorks 
KATHARINE PI 
Sole hire Fast 
( HARI I lr} 
lasom 
WILBUR A. I YS] 
H ; ad) 
, P klys 
Car 
kiya 
SIGNOR A. ( 
Mer e ' ‘ o 
VOICH I 
OSEPH 
| 
rk 
allery 
1ARK M. FO | | 
VIO! . 
€ nce \ lieck 
x. Lar H 
rk 
STELLA PRI} ICKEI 
COM I 
Ham 
J 
rk 
MARIE PARCELLO 
DRAMA 
Music Roon negie | Ne York 
II US ORENZ 
D tor N 
Pr , 
York 
LORENCE |! { LI 
I | 
Pian { j 
\\ S York 
HUGO TROET HE] 
t 5S I I irch 
Instructior I 
rgan Le ns give ree thr nual 
R Ors 
Residence: 384 B e St., Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 


Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRAI TO SOLOIST 
Oratorio, Concerts and M ales 
Voice Pr du iction and Répertoire 
Studio 405 Carnegie Ha New Yor 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. s 















EVA B. DEMING, 
ROME, ITAL — School of Sight Singing avd Ear Training. 


Authorized representative Gupte degree) of 
nternational ins ¢, the famous Galin-Pariecheve, Method 
~ CFeashers of Pabite Seno! Musto aOhildren. 
an 
School of Music and Belles- Lettres fe ny ny ee difficult music from the staff note- 
(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. : a —_ ect ease. Send for —-¥ circular. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 403 3 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 





MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM M. PARSON PRICE, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. VOICE CULTURE. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 8 East 17th Street, yo York. 
The Rutland, my abd hig of, Pxtove Were tie wo a tae Tet reat 
260 West ain Street, New York. =e *—Man ae 


JOSEPH JOACHIM VIOLIN SCHOOL. | "Scout Ser ZN 


Mrs. BERENICE THOMPSON, 
616 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 








Violoncello and Orchestral Department, 
PAUL MORGAN. | 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, Boston. 


KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
2a Park Street, Boston. 








Concert Pianiste. 
145 East 23d Street, New York. 








THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF music | “=: EDWARDS, 


Voice Culture, 


—AND— Steinert Hall, Boston. 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, CARLSOBESKL = # © 
108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. Tenor. 


Teacher of Singing Circulars on application. 
344 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


SARAH KING PECK, | #£!RIcH scHUECKER, 


Harpist. 
SOPRANO. Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Music Hall, _Bosten, Mass. 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. —$$___—_——_ 
55 West 85th Street, New York 


NEW YORK STUDIO: 40 West 35th Street. 








ERNESTIN E FISH, 
Contralto. 


Address “The Music.! Courier,” New York, 
Wms. RUSSELL or 138 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


SQUIRE | Joun JEweTT TURNER, 


TENOR. Baritone. Teacher of Singing. 


! Oratorio, Concert Musical, Recital. 372 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


209 West 80th St., New York. MISS HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Harp Soloist and Teacher. 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








Prone: 537 RIVERSIDE. 











CARL VENTH, WELDON HUNT, 
VIOLINIST. Baritone. Ponnerts and Recitals. 
eacher © im, 
mr ak = ; pony my { Brooklyn, N. Y. _Steinert — aif Boston, Mass. 





Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ. 


Copley Square School of Music, 
Copley Square, Boston 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR. 
Voice Developed—Style—Opera. 
43 West 34th Street, New York 





Faelten Pianoforte School,| A_ J. GOODRICH, 


ie? ort Fook Sienen Boston. Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 


ProressiovaL Courss, including | F{armony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
t P armony, T yaition, 
sight (Paying Han ‘Observation Lessons | Chestration and Practical Musicianship. 


and a al Rawoatt Lessons ; $180 per Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “ Theory of 








School for Grand Opera 
Old Italian Method. | 
Pupil of Jachmann-Wagner and Galliera. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Voice Culture. 


— “4 Comp Interpretation,” “Co mp! lete Music Analysis,” “Syn- 

Ai Be QR ~ | thetic Counterpoint, “Guide to a Practical Mu- 
KARL DOERING cclansiip.” 

’ 119 West 43d Street, New York City. 


B NO, 
45 LV Ae Uvwur. 
~~ 5 


Dean of the Summer School of 
sic, Chautauqua, N.Y. Author 

of Palmer's Piano Primer, @c.; 

Nowe ke stionary, 3,000 Music al 
Ter Rook « ay Interludes 

7 ond Me rdulati ons, $1.50 

k Box teat, New Yo 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 


Of New York City. 
FIFTEENTH SBASON. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mae. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 











1494 Tremont Street, Boston Director of Vocal I epartment 
at ¢ tha utauqua (N. Y.) 
Assembly. 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES 
Contralto Soloist. 


Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street), Boston, Mass 
Residence: Renton, Mass. 


STRICTLY ITALIAN METHOD. 
New York Studio: 
81 Pifth Avenue. 


MME. HELENE MAIGILLE. 
Miss Miss ADAH ‘CAMPBELL HUSSEY , VOCAL INSTRUCTION, REPERTOIRE 


Studio and residence: 1211-15 Carnegie Hall, 
Contralto, Summer course. New York. 








Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. CARL HERRMANN, 
CHARLES ALBION CLARK, Receives apiltiin eae 
234 E 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. ast 72d Street, New York. 


1494 Tremont Street, Boston. | FDUARD HERRMANN, 


TT Solo Violinist and Instructor. 
sea tlE FADE ES OF BOSTON. Also classes for ensemble and quartet playing. 
- Organization sansa Viayers. Ac _ Ade dres ss : 67 West 97th Street, New York 
En tour Oct. 3910 March 901 United States and Canada. | —— 
Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLS, Conductor. SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
Per ad : 623 Columbus Ave., Boston. AND MUSICAL THEORY. 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 

















Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone 


Recitals—Chamber Senitinniadiel Musicales. | H A 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston YMN) | 
Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 


Displaces the Reed Organ, 


(SAME B8IZE). 
CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 


VOCAL TEACHER, CHICKERING & SONS, 


159 srenege Strest, Pianoforte Makers, Boston, Mass. 
Ps oston, Mass.  istributers for North and South America. 


FE ax ro an. | Canada. 








Dramatic Soprano. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 
Telephone: Back Bay 1089-5. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 























Tus DETHIER ORGAN SCHOOL.| BRUCE W. HOBBS, 


Piano and Theory. Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production 
Gaston M. Derarer, Ounuie’ of St. Francis : 
Xavier's Church, 148 West 16th Street, New York. Tenor Soloist. 
Studio: 153 Tremont St., Boston. 


M T 
iss FANNIE HIRSCH: arorto. | MISS LOUISE ROLLWAGEN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. Steinway Hall, or Ss 
170 East Sixty-first St., New York. 10 Joy _ 


NORMAN C. LASCELL 
ees JULES JORDAN, 


Certificated Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. Singing Teacher, Conductor, Composer. 
Studio: 28 West Eighty-eighth St., New York | Studios Stine nal OLOVIDENCE, eb. 

















~ The Mason & Risch Plano Co. ,u 


MME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
131 Tremont Street, 32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
| Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 


toston. 
CAROLINE SHEPARD, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 


Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York 
Boston address: 38 Steinert Hall. 


PERCY T. HEMUS, 


Basso-Cantante. 


Voice Placing. The Art of Singing. 
128 West 64th Street, New York. 











and Ontario Conserv story { Music 
ONTARIO ntario Conser tory of - 
‘LADIES! mers ent facitin i Mai, re 


COLLEGE Sn Akt, Pa... Principat 





Che American Institute of Applied Music 


The Metropolitan College of Music. The American Institute of Normal Methods. 
The Metropolitan Conservatory of Music. The Synthetic Piano School. 
The Fletcher Music School. 
FACULTY: 
Dudley Buck, Albert Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, E. Presson Miller, Louls Schmidt, 
John G. Griggs, Orton Bradiey, Wm. F. Sherman, Harry R. Baker, Evelyn Ashton Fletcher, and 
ethers. And, during their sojourn in New York, HAROLD BAUER and D. FFRANGCON-DAVIES. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty. M. E. PALMER, Registrar. 
212 WEST 591m STREET, NEW YORK. 


Three Technic Lessons. 
E* ree ! Ten Sight Reading Lessons 
Te any for der” SPECIAL COURSE fisme.fiasts 
APRIL 10, ending JUNE 19. 


2O WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th St. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Instrumental, Vocal, Orchestral routine; Piano, Leschetizky and Virgil 
systems. 

Catalogue free on application. SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director. 


SAMUEL HYPPiInNnNGiEHR, 
Musical Director and Accompanist. 
Available for Concerts, Musicales, Artist’s Repertoire Practice, etc. 
Studio; 718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th Street. 



































Six Weeks Summer Session 


OF THE 


CLAVIER PIANO 
SCHOOL wien civ 


The Virgil Clavier Method. 


Special Terms for 
Teachers and Players 
Beginning 


July 8th, 1901, Ending August J7th. 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 








Examination and Enrollment days, Friday and Saturday, 
July Sth and 6th. 
Further particulars by addressing the CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL, 
26 West 15th St., New York, After May 1, address, 11 West 22d St. 





N. B.—The Clavier Piano School will be removed about May 1 to No. 11 West 
22d Street, near Fifth Avenue, its new, greatly enlarged and improved quarters, where 
the Summer Session will be held. The location is central and easily accessible from all 
sections of the city and all railroad stations. 


















4 THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








UR Productions of the present year are 


the finest we have ever offered, and 


] 
represent both in exterior finish and 
— 







quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 


orofension and the publ. ~S 
A: 


sR Ame" 


4. CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


~*~ BOSTON. 


STERLING 22tes 


High Standard of Construction. 
<—_D ERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





































New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 





ono S|BREITKOPE. & HARTEL 
TENOR. 9 
| ORATORIO, .. {it East 16th Street, New York. 
CONCERT, RECITAL. LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 


C. W. ZECKWER, 


Quintet for Piano, 2 Violins, 
Alto and ’Cello; Op. 5. 
Price $6.20 


Sonata for Violinand Piano, 
No. II, Op. 7. Price $2.95 











271 W. 113th St., New York. 
Dice - Phone: 5,570 Cortlandt. 
ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 
CONDUCTOR AND TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church. 
Studios: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York; ‘The 


Commonwealth,” East Orange, N. J., Mondays 
end Thursdays. 














] 0. HEYWOOD 


WINTERS 


WEBER 


PIANOS. 


108 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW 


EMERSON PIANO. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Plane adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studies and Halls, “isso” 


STEINER TONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, manuractuners. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New York. 


YORK. 
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The First Bach Festival. 


HE revered name of Johann Sebas 





every musician and music lover 
in the German capital during the 
past week, and not only from 
here but also from far off towns, 
notably from Leipsic, Dresden, 
Cologne, Frankfort, Munich, Bres 
lau and Hamburg, the members 
of his- ever increasing congrega- 
tion of worshippers gathered to- 
gether to attend the first three 
days’ festival arranged here by 
the New Bach Society 

The old Bach Society had been 
founded 100 years after the death 
of Johann Sebastian Bach, and 
after fifty more years had finished 
its great task of publishing a crit 
ically revised complete edition of the works of the master 
As important as this fact has become for the valuation of 
German music and for musical science, there is no doubt 
that, with the production in print of all of Bach’s works, 
only the necessary foundation has been laid for the further 
task which is now about to be taken into realization: that 
of making these works known and performed in the widest 
circles of the musical life of the entire civilized world, and 
th service of all Evangel 





likewise to introduce them into t 
cal churches 

\ new task demands new powers, and it was for this 
reason that on the very day on which the last volume of 
the Bach edition was handed to the members of the old 
Bach Society, on January 27, 1900, when this organization 
dissolved, Prof. Dr. Hermann Kretzschmar, of Leipsic, ed 
itor-in-chief and directorial member, demanded a reorgan 
ization and the founding of the New Bach Society, located 
lso in Leipsic and in close connection with the aims and 
purposes of the former artistic undertaking 

The board of directors of the New Bach Society are 

Prof. Dr. Hermann Kretzschmar, president; Prof. Gustav 
Schreck, cantor of St. Thomas’ Church, in Leipsic, the 
post once held by Johann Sebastian Bach, secretary; Breit 
kopf & Hartel, treasurers; Prof. Dr. Joseph Joachim, Prof 
Dr. Franz Wuellner, Kapellmeister at Cologne; Prof. Dr. 
Martin Blumner and Prof. Siegfried Ochs, in Berlin 

The voting board of the New Bach Society shows, be- 
sides the above, the following important list of names: 
Eugen d’Albert, Frankfort; his excellency Privy Coun- 
cillor Dr. Barkhausen, president of the highest church 
council of Berlin: Ferruccio B. Busoni. court pianist in 
Berlin; Dr. Georg Goehler, conductor of the Riedel and the 
Academic Society Arion in Leipsic; Dr. Friedrich Hegar. 
director of the conservatory at Zurich; Rochus von Lilien 
cron, D, D., privy councillor in Schleswig: Gustav Mahler. 
director of the Imperial Opera at Vienna; Dr. Pank, privy 
councillor of the church, professor of theology. first preach- 
er of the University at Leipsic; Prof. Dr. Bernhard Scholz. 
director of the Hoch Conservatory at Frankfort; Georg 
Schumann, director of the Singakademie at Berlin; Prof. 
Dr. Friedrich Spitta at Sternburg; Generalmusikdirector 
Fritz Steinbach, president of the Allgemeiner Deutscher 
Musikverein at Meiningen; Prof. Julius Stockhausen at 
Frankfort: Prof. Dr. Woldemar Voigt at Goettingen; Dr 
Alfred Volkland at Bale. and Felix Weingartner, royal 
kapellmeister at Munich 

The avowed purpose of the New Bach Society is to cre- 
ate a live interest in the works of the greatest of German 
tone masters, Johann Sebastian Bach, not only among the 
German people but in all countries which cultivate earnest 
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German music. This desirable result is to be reached 


through the regular holding of Bach festivals, through 
publications which are to introduce Bach’s works into the 
widest circle of all classes of people and through the cre- 
ating of branch Bach societies. The Bach festivals are to 
be held, as a rule, biennially, and the first one took place 
here in Berlin during the three days from Thursday to 


Saturday of last week 


Artistically it proved an event of 
the most vital importance and in every way as successful 
as the occasion warranted 

When thinking of the space of time, fifty years, consumed 
in the publication of one man’s writings, one is inadvertent 
ly reminded of the exclamation of nobody less than Lud 
wig van Beethoven, “Nicht Bach, nein Meer miisste er 
heissen!” (Not a brook [Bach is the German word for 
brook], but an ocean he should be called). Wagner, like 
wise, repeatedly gives testimony of his admiration for 
3ach’s colossal genius. The greatest and most convincing 
proof, however, for the general acknowledgment of Bach's 
superiority as a composer and the ever increasing interest 
n his music is that to-day his works are more frequently 
performed than those of any composer of our time, and he 
The “St Matthew 


ever since its resurrection through Men 


might be called the master a la mode 
Passion Music,” 
delssohn; the “Passion Music after St. John,” the B minor 
Mass, despite its enormous difficulties, are annually heard 
it big music festivals, and also in smaller concert perform 
ances, so that these giant creations may be said to have 
become common property of the musical world at large, 
and as for his works for the organ, for the piano and for 
the violin, why, no modern virtuoso will give a recital with 


out one or the other of them on his program. In this re- 





spect, therefore, the principal purpose of the New Bach 
Society may be considered as working out its fulfillment 
by the weight of the composer, by a spiritual law of 
gravity, as it were. But there are so many other works, 
there exists such an inexhaustible treasure well of Bach’s 
creations, which are as yet scarcely known except to a few 
initiated, who had chances to make special studies upon the 
subject, that their performance will give a raison d’étre 
to ever so many Bach festivals and to the very foundation 


cof a New Bach Society at a time when Wagner societies 





have ceased to find a field for further activity, necessity 
even usefulness, and hence for a reason to exist 


®©®AaA® 






rhe three days’ Bach Festival of last week gave ample 
proof of the truth of the above statement, for it furnished 
some valuable samples from the vast store of creations of 
the master’s consummate art, which were listened to with 
closest attention and received with unfeigned enthusiasm 
by the most cultivated and most authoritative of musical au 
diences that could be gathered anywhere in the world 

The first festival concert, which took place at the Em 
peror William Memorial Church, was an offering of the 
Philharmonic Chorus conducted by Prof. Siegfried Ochs, 
and had a memorable program of five admirably selected 
specimens from Bach’s church cantatas 

In the vestibule of the fine new sacred building there was 
throned a plaster cast of the powerful bust of Bach sculp 
tured by Seffner, a likeness of which I subjoin 

The organ loft of the church had been amphitheatrically 
enlarged and built down into the nave, so as to form an 
estrada upon which the whole Philharmonic Chorus and 
the increased Philharmonic Orchestra found place and 
looked and sounded like an imposing musical array. The 
performances also demonstrated the fact that. despite the 
acoustic peculiarities of so vast and vaulted as well as col 
umned a building, a precision of attack and rhythmic and 
dynamic ensemble can, after all, be obtained, if only the 
conductor has the authority and understands his business 
as well as does Prof. Siegfried Ochs. For 
sounded superbly, and even 
those who had been scared a 
trifle over the thought of hav 
ing to listen to no less than 
five church cantatas at on 
sitting, found, 
their own astonishment, that 


eve ryvthing 


perhaps, to 


their interest was held in cap 
tivity to the last Partially 
this result was due to the 
enthusiasm in the reproduc 
tions, chorus as well as 
orchestra sounding fresh and 
brilliant and two of the solo 
sts, at least, Mrs. Geller 
Wolter, the alto, and Mas 


being far 





Srecrriep Ocus 


schaert, the basso 
above what one is wont to hear from average concert 
singers. But Bach’s music in itself was so overpowering 
in its effect and so gigantic in its conceptional beauty and 
the unapproachable mastery of its structural composition 
that admiration could not flag for one moment during the 
performance of even so taxing a program 


left us, and 


Of the 190 church cantatas which Bach has 
the reintroduction of which into church service must re 
main one of the principal objects of the Bach Society, the 
first one performed last Thursday night, “God the Lord Is 
f 


Sun and Shield,” is one of the comparatively simplest « 
the so-called Reformation cantatas It contains the two 
chorales ‘““Now Thank Ye All the Lord” and “Wake Up 
My Heart and Sing,” which are treated in simple church 
tune style. Besides these there are three art movements 
ene of which is a chorus of great strength and beauty 
which is followed by an alto aria, treating pretty nearly the 
same subject in words and music as does the chorus, but 
is held more in the character of naive gratitude than of 
the fierce war, victory and festival mood in which it is carried 
through by the chorus 

The next Easter cantata, “Christ Lay In Death’s Bond 
age,” written in 1724, is to-day one of the best known of 
all his works for the church, and this is due to the fact that 
it is as well one of his most beautiful as also most char 
acteristic of creations. In it his sublime, nay, almost de 
moniacal despise of death and his true German art style 
are most tangibly exemplified 

In his festival pamphlet Professor Kretzschmar says of 
this work: “The relations of the two voices to each other 
there are scarcely any no 


are intentionally very simple; 
ticeable imitations. But this architectonic poverty pertains 
to the character of the setting, which demands a certain 
emptiness of sound. To this I must call attention, for 
without historic foundation the custom begins to be fos- 
tered of letting the chorus sing not only this duet, but also 
other solo numbers of Bach.” Professor Ochs considers 
this question an open one, and on his part solved it prac 
tically in so far that he gave the “duet” to the soprano and 
alto solo, the following verse to the tenor solo, but the next 
Whoever 
heard the performance, and also he who has not heard it 
hut will take a look at the score, will probably coincide 


following one to the bass voices of his chorus 


with Professor Ochs’ practical opinion against the purely 
theoretical one maintained by Professor Kretzschmar. This 
cantata and two 


variation further cantatas of the pro 


gram had been performed before by the Philharmonik 
Chorus in one of its concerts last year, when I spoke at 
length of the tremendous fugue in quadruple counterpoint 
“Nun ist das Heil 


which forms the stupendous cantata 
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und die Kraft,” and I also made commentary upon the 
transcendentally beautiful and tremendously inspiring 
cantata, ‘Eternity, Thou Thundering Word,” with its won- 
derful final chorale, the tritonus step of which upon the 
words “It Is Enough” is about as daringly harmonized as 
if it had been written by the most modern of composers. 

New to me, however, was the so-called chimes cantata, 
“Strike, Oh! Strike, Thou Longed For Hour,” a work full 
of rare tenderness of expression and melodic traits of folk- 
song character. Its authenticity cannot be warranted, as 
only a copy of it and no Bach manuscript has as yet 
been found. The very fact of the employment of chimes in 
E and B (“Glockenspiel’’), beautiful and effective as it 
sounds, makes me doubt the paternity, or, at least, the 
original orchestration in that manner by Bach. Mrs, Geller- 
Wolter sang this melodious cantata, which is written for 
alto solo and orchestral accompaniment, with most sym- 
pathetic and soulful alto voice and with rarest purity and 
artistic feeling of style in her delivery 


©®ao®d 


The second festival concert, arranged by the Royal 
Academic High School for Music, and given at the Sing- 
akademie, brought into prominence, both as conductor and as 
soloist, the director of our foremost musical pedagogic in- 
titution, Prof. Dr. Joseph Joachim. The program was a 
mixed one, ushered in by a 
prelude in G and a fantasia 
upon the chorus, “Jesus My 
Joy,” for organ, performed 
by Prof. Robert Radecke, of 
the Royal Church Institute. 
The chorus of the High 
School, one of its best de- 
partments, sang under the 
conductorship of its organ- 
izer and director, Prof. Ad 
Schulze, the above men 
tioned motette for a capella 
chorus, “Jesus My Joy.” 
Professor Joachim performed, 
together with Robert Kahn, 
in a conceptionally and 





Dr. JosepH JoAcHIM. 


in point of rarest perfection of ensemble equally re- 
markable manner, the A major Sonata for violin and piano. 
Messchaert, the Dutch bass-baritone, delivered a quaint 
aria from the cantata, “Dispute Between Phcebus and Pan,” 
with his inimitable vocal virtuosoship. Joachim as con- 
ductor enthused the Royal High School pupils’ orchestra 
to surprising deeds of valor in two Brandenburg concertos, 
which did not prevent the fact, however, that some of the 
solo wind instruments, upon the performers of which most 
extraordinary demands are made, came to grief occasion 
illy, and that slips of a technical sort could not be avoided. 
©®A® 

Also the third and last festival concert given by the 
Singakademie Chorus in its own hall, under the conductor 
ship of its new musikdirector, Georg Schumann, had to 
contend against the nuisance of breaks occurring so fre 


quently when Bach’ s music, as is now the custom, is played 


with our modern D trumpets. 


notes do not blend, and the 
constantly occurring high 
notes are too difficult to per- 
form without accidents. 
Hence, a reorchestration for 
the benefit of Bach, as well as 
the performers, and especially 
also the listeners should be ef- 
fected by the New Bach So- 
city. This is not irreverence, 
but a musical duty. 

The Singakademie Chorus, 
which is larger than it sounds, 
and among the material of 
which are some grandparents, 
who ought to give way to GeorG SCHUMANN. 
their grandchildren, sang first 
the little Mass in A major, a partially somewhat conven- 


tional work, in which only the “Gloria” shows the majestic 


power of genius of Bach, and at the close of the concert 
the equally if not even more powereful “Gloria” from the 
F major Mass. 

If Georg Schumann shone to advantage in these choral 
works as a conductor, he did so still more brilliantly as 
a pianist in the fifth of the Brandenburg concertos, the 
ene in D major, for violin, piano, flute and orchestra, 
which Rebicek conducted, and in which Joachim per- 
formed the violin and Ary van Leeuven the flute solo part 
It is an exquisite, graceful and at the same time grateful 
work, and as it is not over-difficult to perform it should 
be in the repertory also of better class amateur orchestral 
societies. 

While this work delighted the vast audience, the per- 
formance of the secular cantata “The Pacified A£Zolus,” 
amuscd it to outbreaks of hilarity. The composition, 
which was written by Bach for the name day celebration 
of his friend August Mueller, of Leipsic, is one of the 
cleverest of parodies upon the musical style of his day 
one could possibly imagine. The text is not quite but 
almost equally as amusing as the music, and the per- 
formance, in which again Messchaert excelled by means 
of musical humor and mirthful delivery, was in its way and 
proved as much of an enjoyment of one phase of Bach's 
muse as the grand choral works did from the most sublime 
and immortal side. 


OA ® 


In conjunction with the above described musical repro- 
ductions and somewhat in the way of a literary side festival, 
the New Bach Society made arrangements for a ten days’ 
Bach exhibition, open to the public, in the banquet hall 
of the Berlin City Hall. Never before have Bach relics 
been seen in a collection of such richness and variety, for 
this most remarkable exhibition consists of about 300 
specimens. Some sixty of these aspire to the personality 
of Bach and of the artistically more important ones 


As the performers of his 
time could not have been better virtuosi than those of, for 
instance, the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, it is probable 
that they used different instruments. At any rate, the tone 
quality of our valve horns and the glaring high trumpet 





among his sons. A broad space is allotted to the collec- 
tion of extraordinarily rare musical instruments from 
Bach’s epoch. Suffice it to mention the pipe organ from 
the church at Arnstedt upon which Bach was wont to 
perform. His hand clavicymbalum also found a place 
in the exhibition. Very attractive is also an imitation of 
the way the orchestra was placed in Bach’s time 

As the last department of the exhibition I may mention 
a very nearly complete collection of all existing editions 
of the “Well Tempered Clavichord,” which Robert Schu- 
mann so tersely termed “The Musicians’ Bible.” Besides 
the great number of pictures and autographs, legal and 
other documents and works written by and about Bach, 
among which latter an anatomical treatise about his skull, 
written by the Leipsic Professor His, one finds there the 
death mask of the master and the marble bust by Seffner, 
which the artist formed after and over this very skull (sex 
above picture). The Bach clavier from the Royal collec 
tion of musical instruments is there in its reconstructed 
condition, effected by W. Hirl. All of the works which 
were performed at the festival are to be seen in the 


original handwriting of Bach, and quite a number of his 
other more and most important works are also repre 
sented in manuscript, among them some which had been 
thought !ost and not a few the very existence of which 
was not known. The loan exhibition consists of the con 


tributions of the Royal Library, the Royal High School 
for Music, the Royal Collection of Ancient Musical In 
struments, the Joachimsthaler School and the Singakad 
emie at Berlin; furthermore, the Dresden Saxonian Stat 
Archives and the private musical collection of the King 
of Saxony, as well as a number of other parties, furnished 
material for this exhibition. 
®A® 

The most important among the other concerts of the 
week was the Ninth Symphony evening of the Royal 
Orchestra with quite an attractive and more than ordi 
narily lengthy program. Weingartner opened up proceed 
ings with “The Flying Dutchman” overture, which was 
performed more in the spirit of martial noisiness, brilliancy 
and sharpest accentuation than of the deep, visionary 
gloom in which the greater part of Wagner's score is 
Nevertheless the misera plebs 


the audience, paid tribute to the very verve with which 


steeped contribuens, viz 


} 


the conductor attacked the well-known work. Right after 
followed a work of Wagner's antipode, Johannes Br 

whose Fourth Symphony Weingartner never can on 
heard in a performance under either Brahms or Hans von 
Bilow, or else he could not pe ssibly ] ave given ita read 


ing so utterly out of all gear 


Leaving my own senti 
ments on the subject for the moment out of considera 
tion, I quote in substantiation and corroboration of the 
above statement the following sentences from the criticism 
of my esteemed colleague, Dr. L. Schmidt, of the Berliner 


Tageblatt, who says: “The reproduction of Brahms’ | 
minor could not but seem strange In it he evinced 
so absolute a lack of understanding that I could not have 
thought it possible with this genial conductor. The tempo 
of the andante was a so mistaken one that the movement 
sounded like strange music and also in other parts nearly 
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nowhere did he hit upon the characteristics of the com- 
position.” 

The laurels of Richard Strauss as a composer seem to 
give no rest to Weingartner, for he is trying to follow in 
his footsteps. This was convincingly shown in his sym- 
phonic poem “King Lear,” op. 20, which the composer 
conducted here for the first time on this occasion. Like 
Strauss, Weingartner is bent upon expressing in and 


through music what is not its proper domain and what 


cannot possibly be portrayed by it. But the vast differ 
ence between the two men is this, that Richard Strauss 
never sets to work to compose before he has at least 
one important idea which to him represents the nucleus 
of the scheme he then proceeds to develop with a tech- 
nical skill and an amount of variety of means in expres 
sion, especially in the way of orchestral coloring, which 
Weingartner, clever artisan though he be in orchestration 
also, cannot begin to rival. Moreover, Weingartner has 
not the concise sense of form that Strauss shows in all, 
even the most extended of his latest works, while Wein 
gartner grows prolix and frequently loses himself in mere 
seemingly aimless meanderings. How small the amount of 
initial invention he has, and how little originality he com 
mands Weingartner shows in his first and principal theme, 
given out by the brass in unison and frequently reiterated 
ill through the lengthy symphonic poem. It is his King 
Lear theme, which, if my musical memory serves me 


rightly, sounds as follows: 














There is one beautiful episode in the whole work, the 
Cordelia scene, with a lovely, suave clarinet solo in the 
key of E flat, and the only other characteristic side or 


descriptive moment I could discover was the craze of the 


orchestra toward the end, where a climax is attempted 
by means of sheer dynamic force, which makes the effect 
of obstreperousness for no cause, or, as the French say, 
tant de bruit pour une omelette, when Weingartner essays 
to depict musically the crazy king. The work was re- 
eived by the audience with small tokens of enjoyment or 
enthusiasm 

The Eighth Syn phe ny « Beethoven was the next and 


umber of the program. 
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Two American artists claimed attention during the past 
week, of one of whom I spoke in no uncertain terms of 
praise in my last budget I mean Théa Dorré, 
who has caught on at the Theater des Westens Opera 
House, as the house was again sold out for the “Trova- 
ore” performance on last Wednesday night, just as it had 
been for the two “Carmen” representations of the pre- 
vious week, and some more guesting appearances are to 
follow soon. Of the Azucena impersonation the Berlin 
papers speak with just as much enthusiasm as it was re 
ceived by the audience 

In the case of American artists, where I have been ac- 
cused of prejudice in their favor, I like to quote, instead 
of giving my own judgment, the criticism of one or the 
other Berlin authorities, and I do so again this time, 
translating for you that sterling musician Dr, Paul Ertel’s 
lines in the Lokal Anzeiger: “Mme, Théa Dorré, whose 
representation of Carmen lately must be designated as 
sensational, continued her guesting appearance in “Trova 
tore.” Here, too, success remained true to her, especially 
after the great scene in the second act could not be ap 
peased. Again it was in the first instance her lifelike im 
personation of this Verdi character whose dramatic traits 
the artist had worked out to the finest details. Her ges 
tures and her expressive acting were replete with dramatic 
life. The clever employment of all theatrical arts helped 
Mme. Dorré to appear in her exterior also as an acceptable 
gipsy woman, who at certain moments, as for instance in 
the vision scene, deeply touched the soul of the listeners 
Vocally the performance was perfectly satisfying, notably 


in dramatic respect. Although the artist’s partners tried 


1 
i 


hard to equal her, they remained after al 
hind her, and this fact made Madame Dorré’s impersona 


a long way be 


tion stand out all the more radiantly.” 


®A® 
The other American artist was Marguerite Melville, the 
young composer and pianist. It was only in the latter 


quality that we were vouchsafed a chance 
3echstein Hall, and she too justified the 


pride we all feel, especially when in a foreign country we 


hear her in 
her recital at 


can point with pride to the axiom “Americans to the 


fore!” Max Loewengard justly and exhaustively voices 
the general sentiment about Miss Melville’s playing when 
he says: “The pianist, Marguerite Melville, was always 
very promising, and she has fulfilled all she ever promised 
Her efforts create the impression of ripest art reproduc 
tions, because she never attempts more than her physical 
forces, the limitations of which she understands perfectly 
will permit her to accomplish. Perhaps her shadings for 
that reason tend toward softness, but as everything with 
her is an emanation of personal feeling, the total impres 
sion is so harmonic that one takes it all as if it ought to 
be that way and no other.” 

The program was very comprehensive, varied and well 
selected, but somewhat too lengthy and too taxing on the 


It comprised Mo 


petite pianist’s powers of endurance 
zart’s A minor Rondo, the F sharp major Sonata, op. 78 
of Beethoven, the amiable spirit of which was done full 
justice to; Paderewski’s thoroughly interesting A minor 
Variations and admirably contrived Fugue, op. 11, which 
Miss Melville gave con amore. Then followed as middle 
portion of the program Schumann’s Intermezzi, op. 4, in 
poetic conception, and next a group of smaller pieces, 
among them a tender “Spring Dream” in A major by the 
concert giver; twelve (op. 28) Chopin preludes and the 
same composer’s A flat Waltz, op. 42 

One might have thought that t this was enough of a bill 





of fare even for the musically hungry, but there were so 
many who Oliver Twist like called, or rather applauded, 
for more, that Miss Melville had to give them some 
Thus a Mendelssohn Prelude 
in E minor was enforced from her, and while I was walk- 
1 something 


sweetmeats in the bargain 


ing down the stairs of Bechstein Hall I hear 

that sounded suspiciously like a Soedermann march, or 
some such Scandinavian two-step 
©®Aa® 

Not only American Artists, but instruments of our home 

manufacture as well, are coming to the fore in Ger 

many, I have repeatedly called attention to the great prog 

ress the Steinway piano is making in the estimation of 


music loving people and concert in this country. 





An equally great predilection has of late become notice- 
able for = Mason & Hamlin organs. Not long ago I 
wrote of ir having been used in concerts in the Phil- 
| 
l 


harmonic and Beethoven Hall, and the effect they made 
and favorable comment they elicited on these occasions 
not only among the public, but in the Berlin papers, which 
are usually stingy in praising foreign wares. I could also 
enumerate composers, like Dr. Paul Ertel and Arthur 

the Mason & 


Bird, who wrote new works especially for tl 
ruments 


Hamlin organ. A third victory for the same inst 


can now be chronicled, for the experiment which Dr 
Oscar Bie, the eminent musical littérateur, pianist, organ- 
ist and composer, made last night proved a complete and 
most surprising success 

This artist gave an entire recital at the Keller & Reiner 
Art Gallery, with a big program of rks composed and 
others arranged for Mason & Hamlin organ, and held his 


audience spellbound with the variety of effects, the natur 





alness of the reproduction of orchestral colors, especially, 


of course, of the woodwind instruments, he was able to 
obtain from these American instruments. Besides some 
very musicianly compositions of his own, Dr. Bie per 
formed upon the Mason & Hamlin organ an arrange 


ment of the “Lohengrin” Vorspiel, a quite wonderfully 


natural reproduction of the ‘“Waldweben,” from “Sieg 


fried,” in which the tremolo stop of course greatly as 
sisted in obtaining the desired wood weaving and leaf 
rustling effect. More wonderful still, the Vorspiel, the 
“Nacht der Liebe” episode and the “Liebestod” from 


Tristan und Isolde.” Wagner on the Mason & Hamlin 
organ in the hands of a competent artist sounded far bet 
ter than frequently happens when performed by an or 
chestra. Why does not someone try New York also? 

©A® 

At the Theater des Westens, besides Madame Dorré, 
the veteran tenor Nicolaus Rothmuehl, once a favorite in 
Berlin, likewise appeared as guest, and made a success in 
Jonciére’s opera “John of Lorraine.” As I don’t know 
this work, I should have 
but Bach prevented 


liked to attend the performance 


®A® 


The reports about the first performances of Siegfried 


Wagner’s second opera, ““Herzog Wildfang,” are unan 
imous in that the work proved a failure in Munich on the 


and that the fiasco was aggravated 





: ough the 
as usual very offensive behavior of the Wagner followers 
rhis was less the case at the Leipsic premiére last night, 
which, as the telegraph reports, was therefore also a com 
paratively smaller failure. I don’t see how it could have 


been anything else but a failure with a puerile 


libretto, the 
contents of which I described in a previous budget. Of 


the music I know little as yet and am curious to read what 
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impression it made upon our esteemed Leipsic corre- 
spondent who attended the premiére. 


©G®Aa® 


Gustav Adolf Gunkel, the handsome Dresden chamber 
musician from the first violin desk of the Royal Orchestra, 
and composer of the opera “Attila,” wes shot and killed by 
a jealous, bejeweled elderly woman as he was returning 


home from the opera house on the night of the Nausikaa”’ 


premiere. 
©Aa® 


Willy Burmeister, after having played with tremendous 
success in the Rhenish cities, Cologne, Wiesbaden and 
Frankfort, is now engaged upon an equally triumphant 
tour in Finland. Under Cajanus’ direction he gave no less 
than six concerts with orchestra in Helsingfors, and all 
of them were sold out. 


®AaA® 


Among last week’s musical callers at this office was 
Miss Caroline Dutton Rowley, formerly with the De Pauw 
University School of Music and the Detroit Conservatory, 
who is about to return to her native land after a two years’ 
course of study of theory and composition with O. B. 
3oise and piano with various Berlin teachers. Miss Row- 
ley has lately done some original work in the way of mu- 
sical creation. She wrote a prelude and fugue for piano 
and a number of songs which, according to the expert tes- 
timony of her teacher, are worthy of attention. She is 
now ready for an engagement as teacher of theory, piano 
and musical history. 

Arthur Hartmann, whom I knew as a wonder child, but 
who has since been studying for two years with Martin 
Loeffler in Boston, and later on with Ysaye, and who is 
now on his way to Hungary, where he is going to play in 
oncerts, also called. 

Mrs. Anna F. and Miss Beatrice M. Davidson, from New 
York; Moritz Mayer-Mahr, pianist; Mrs. Augustin, from 
New Orleans, La.; George A. Parker, professor of piano 
and organ at the Syracuse, N. Y., University, who was 
stopping here on his vacation trip of one year’s duration, 
came from Paris and Dresden and now intends to leave for 
Vienna and later on for London. Rudolph Ruth, a ’cellist 
and pianist, formerly residing and teaching in Toronto, 
Canada, but at present a member of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Last, but by no means least, Miss 
lheresa Pott, a young pianist from Cologne, who during 
the Paris Exhibition was heard to advantage in concerts at 
the Trocadero. As the handsome and stylish looking vis- 
itor invited me to a concert of her own here at the Bee- 
thoven Hall, which I shall be unable to attend owing to a 
premiére at the Royal Opera House on the same night, she 
gave me the benefit of a private piano recital, and from her 
playing of Bach, Schumann, Chopin and other sample se- 
lections | can safely predict an artistic treat for those who 
will attend Miss Pott’s concert. ©. F. 


(The Berlin letter of March 20 delayed in the mails will 
be found on another page.) 





Carl and Eduard Herrmann. 
A r their respective New York residences, 234 East 
Seventy-second street and 67 West Ninety-seventh 
street, the gifted brothers, Carl Herrmann, pianist, and 
Eduard Herrmann, violinist, are successfully teaching large 
classes of promising pupils 
rhus it is evident that the Herrmanns are not only com 
petent performers; they are able instructors, and this sea 
on's gratifying results prove that the influence of their 
irtistic work is increasing. The many friends of the pianist 
and violinist hope that next season they will resume their 
accustomed series of ensemble musicales, which in the past 
have been very popular . 


Finished Their Jobs. 


The Henschels gave their farewell recital in Mendels- 


ohn Hall last Monday afternoon. Josef Hofmann made 


his final bow here for some years to come last Saturday 
afternoon in Carnegie Hall. These people all leave for 


I urope to day or to-morrow 


Concert by the Women’s String 
Orchestra. 


HE Women’s String Orchestra, of New York, 
closed its fifth season with a concert at Men- 
delssohn Hall last Thursday evening before 
the usual large audience of fashionable New 

Yorkers. This was the third concert for this season, and, 

as at the other two concerts this year, a Bach number was 

put on the program, and Conductor Carl V. Lachmund 

did a wise thing by having the serious work played first. 

Also to his credit, it must be stated, that the playing of the 

Bach composition, the allegro from the Brandenburger 

Concerto, was a marked improvement over the Bach per- 

formances heard at the previous concerts. The violinists 

especially covered themselves with glory. The experiment 
of introducing other instruments did not prove altogether 
successful, therefore, Mr. Lachmund’s determination to 
play only music written for string orchestra was sensible, 
and certainly the better artistic results were obtained. 
Two parts from Ernst Heuser’s Fantasiestiick, “Im 

Frithling,” again revealed the high finish of the violinists, 

and in Massenet’s Prelude and the march from Karlowic’s 

Serenade the playing of the ensemble was like one instru- 


a 


: 


uN 
\ 


ment. 

The soloists for the evening were Miss Minnie Tracey 
and Paolo Gallico. Miss Tracey sang an aria from Gluck’s 
“Alceste,”” not the “Divinites du Styx,” but the more diffi 
cult and less familiar one which depicts the mother strug- 
gling between love for her children and love for her hus- 
band, the gods having exacted of her the sacrifice of the 
one or the other. Among our younger prime donne 
there are probably not many who have studied this old 
opera, but Miss Tracey has it in her repertory, and the 
manner in which she sang the aria last Thursday night is 
another proof of her rare talents and thorough training. 
She was in fine voice, and gave full dramatic expression 
to the somewhat antiquated, but nevertheless beautiful 
Gluck music. The audience received her with marked de- 
monstration, and compelled her to sing again. Miss Tracey 
added the dainty Strauss Serenade. 

Later in the evening when Miss Tracey appeared before 
the audience for her second number she sang a group of 
songs by Wagner, Brahms and Grieg. The Wagner set- 
ting for Victor Hugo’s inspiring poem, “Attente,” rarely, 
if ever heard here, is one of the things Wagner wrote 
during the stress and storm of his stay in Paris in the year 
when his ‘““Tannhauser” was first produced there. It was 
rather remarkable that he should have been inspired at the 
time to set to music Hugo’s optimistic and expectant lines, 
but Wagner’s “bump” of hope was great as that of all men 
who conquer and win in this world. Miss Tracey sang the 
song charmingly, and she imparted to Brahms’ ‘“Feldein 
samkeit” the tenderness and poetry which that beautiful 
song demands. She closed her group with Grieg’s 
“Dream,” singing it with sincere emotion and feeling. 
She gave as her encore after the group of songs a pretty 
little ballad, “Violets,” by Ellen Wright, an English com- 
poser. Joseph Pizzarello played Miss Tracey’s piano ac- 
companiments with excellent care and musicianly skill. 

The solo pianist of the evening, Mr. Gallico, played a ca- 
price arranged by Saint-Saéns on themes from Gluck’s 
“Alceste,” the Schubert-Liszt serenade, “Hark, Hark, the 
Lark,” and the Chopin Scherzo in C sharp minor. Mr 
Gallico’s playing was brilliant, musical and thoroughly en- 
joyable, and he was rewarded with a recall, and so played 
as an extra number a captivating little waltz. The orches 
tra closed the concert with a spirited performance of 
Grieg’s “Nordische Weisen.” Having ended their New 
York season, the members of the orchestra will fill a num- 
ber of engagements out of town, and possibly go on a 
short tour. 








Rosetta Wiener’s Summer. 

The prominent piano sight reading exponent of Car- 
negie Hall has planned to spend her summer abroad, for 
combined pleasure and to study the methods used in en- 
semble work in the prominent European conservatories, 
such as those of Paris, Berlin, Dresden, &c. She will go 
in the early summer, and reopen her schoo] about Oc- 
tober I. 


Carreno Farewell Tour. 

ME, TERESA CARRENO, the pianist, whose fare 
well recital is announced at Carnegie Hall on April 
22, is about completing her final tour of America. For 
many years Madame Carrefio was a well-known figure in 
music in this city, and her removal to Europe and subse 
quent absence for eight years, during which time she es 
tablished a European reputation that has placed her among 
the great pianists of the world, are facts too well known 
to need repetition. Her visits to America in 1897, in 1899 
and again this year were followed by most successful ap 
pearances in all of the principal cities, and her recitals have 

always awakened the utmost enthusiasm 
Madame Carrejfio’s musical career from the time when as 
a child of nine years she captivated her audiences until the 
present day has been one of progress, and each year as she 
has visited us her art has notably advanced. Her tour this 
season included a visit to Havana and Mexico, and in both 
cities she was received with enthusiasm. Laurel wreaths 
were showered upon her, and never a concert passed with 
out a rain of flowers falling upon the stage. In Mexico the 
high dignitaries of state vied with each other in extending 
honor to the distinguished artist, and during the six days 
which she spent in that city she was compelled to give five 
recitals to satisfy the demands of the public, which crowded 

the theatre at every performance 

Madame Carrefio will fill engagements already made in 
Europe during the next two years, when her retirement 

from the musical world will finally occur 


Leonora Jackson at Oxford, Ohio. 
i he violinist Leonora Jackson, supported by Josephine 


Elburna, soprano, and Selden Pratt, pianist, appeared 
at the Western College, Oxford, Ohio, on Friday evening, 
April 5. Miss Jackson’s tour this season has included 140 
engagements 

The violinist won her college audience at once by her 
charming, unaffected manner. With consummate ease she 
mastered all the intricate difficulties of the Concerto by 
Vieuxtemps. The andante was beautifully played with 
sympathetic and, when required, big tone 

As number succeeded number, showing the variety of 
her powers, the enthusiasm of her hearers increased. With 
the last selection, “Ronde des Lutins,” by Bazzini, the 
climax was reached, and the violinist was greeted with a 
storm of applause. To the tribute paid her by kings and 
queens, and by music lovers who have vied with one 
another in extending her honors and praise, is now added 
the sincere and affectionate praise of a host of college girls 
and their friends 


Glasgow Fair Concert Hall. 


HE concert hall at the Glasgow World’s Fair 

modeled on the Venetian style of architecture, which 
is supposed by many to be an ideal design for a high grade 
music hall. The hall will seat 4,000 people. As at the 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, organ recitals will be 
a feature of the Glasgow Fair. The Glasgow Common 
Council voted an appropriation of $100,000 for the building 
of the concert hall, and this generosity of the Scotch 
city fathers indicates at least that they have an apprecia 
tion of art. As THe Musicat Courter has already an 
nounced, Sousa and his band have been engaged for a series 
of concerts, but they will probably not leave the United 
States until the close of the season at Manhattan Beach 
May 7 is the date fixed for the opening of the Glasgow 


Fair. It will remain open for six month 


Miss Maud Roudez Returns. 


ISS MAUD ROUDEZ, soprano, has returned to 
New York from a Southern tour, embracing Atlan 
ta, Ga.; Palm Beach, Fla., Tampa Bay and St. Augustine 
Southern critics printed enthusiastic estimates concerning 
her concert appearances in these centres. In the course 
of her journey from Tampa to Jacksonville, Miss Roudez 
suffered the misfortune of being in a car which was de 
stroyed by fire. She*lost valuable luggage and jewelry 
and narrowly escaped with her life 
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MUSIC IN 
Lonpow, April 1, 1901. 


HE busiest week I remember for some time is 
| now over, and I don’t feel much better for it 
{ But at least it has been better than some of 
the weeks that are coming rapidly upon us; 
weeks when we patient mules of the mighty press hearken 
lay after day to the same piano pieces, the same fiddle 
pieces, the same songs, until we grow fatigued and ex 
asperated 
[he most important concerts of the week have been of 
ourse Van Rooy’s Schubert recital in St. James’ Hall, 
the vocal and piano recital of Plunket Greene and Leonard 
Borwick in the same hall and Mr. Dolmetsch’s concert 
of old music in his own music room in Charlotte street 
This afternoon Robert Newman means to try a novelty 
in Queen's Hall: no less than an entige program de 
voted to that rising young composer Richard Wilhelm 
Wagner. It says much for the intelligence of the British 
public that it has taken so readily to this musician; it 
says as much for the caution of the British press that one 


an still at odd times pick up a newspaper and find his 
theories and his music discussed as if he was either a pain 
ful amateur, a charlatan or a schoolboy. I shall always 
shout Hallelujah! for the British press; I shall ever be 


ieve it to be the first in the world. After all, there is 


thing like caution. Our music critics are filled with 
it. If our army leaders have learnt nothing from our d« 
eats in this monstrous South African war in which they 
are at present engaged, be sure our critics have never 
missed a lesson. Indeed, they have been from time im 
memorable experts in the arts of sending out scouts, of 
scenting an enemy, of making friends with the enemy 
and laying down arms as soon as it became obvious that 
the enemy would win. Many of them have already sub 
mitted to this young man Wagner, and probably afte: 
another opera season at Covent Garden, and a few moré 
daring concerts like Mr 


(Saturday), the rest will give in and quietly return to their 


Newman's of this afternoon 


arms in Fleet street and F nchley road 


Mr. Van Rooy’s recital was interesting, though not 


the very highest degree exhilarating First of all a pro 
fessor came on and played Beethoven's “Adieu, Absence 
ind Return »onata He understood one side of the 


enough, but he displayed a quite heroic lack 


music well 

emotion, and his touch and tone were prosaic. He 
played as one who could part with his nearest and dearest 
riends and then go home and write a fugue. This was 
mly the hors d’ceuvre Then Van Rooy came on and 
sang the whole of “Die Schéne Miillerin” bravely throug! 
rhere can be no doubt that as a mere singer he has im 
proved enormously since his first appearances here. At 
mes he used to bellow like a very bull of Bashan, and 
when that mood was on him he was not particular about 
remaining in the key of the song he was mauling. Now 
he has settled down a little He is still heavy; he still 
has no variety, no versatility. But he gets his emotion 
nto the melodies, and does not try to frighten us into 
accepting him as a great singer by sheer strength of 
lungs 

I only heard the earlier part of his show the other even 
ing, having to proceed afterward to Mr. Dolmetsch, but 
in that part he was generally charming, and, as I have 
said, always interesting. I am told that after I had gone 
he took advantage of my absence to roar a little in his 
best Wotan style; 


ind I am grateful to him for 


but I can only speak of what I heard, 
his peaceable manner while 
I was present. He will undoubtedly always be better on 
the stage than on the concert platform; but on the other 
hand, he is a singularly fine artist, and it is worth hear 
ng Schubert handled sometimes in a dramatic fashion 
He is far too often simply warbled—and what can sound 
worse than Schubert warbled! 

Mr. Dolmetsch’s concert the same evening was mainly 


devoted to Bach. Mrs. Dolmetsch played the harpsichord 
with wonderful brilliance, in spite of an injury she recently 
received to her right arm. The concert wound up with a 
Bach Concerto for violin, flute, viol da gamba and harp 
sichord, with a string accompaniment. Then we were 
shown the piano made for Mr. Rhodes. I am filled with 
curiosity to know what Mr. Rhodes will do with it. It 
is a small wooden framed instrument—smaller even than 
the pianos Beethoven wrote for. But its tone, of rather a 
harpsichord quality, is most lovely. Busoni, I under 
stand, has played a great deal on it and expressed his 
delight with its intimate expressiveness, and yesterday 
afternoon Leonard Borwick played on it in St. James’ 
Hall. I don’t suppose makers will begin to manufactur: 
such instruments for many years to come, and indeed in 
these days of steam factories and so on there are not many 
makers who could attempt the task with any chance 
success 3ut in the future, when we begin better to un 
derstand the past, we will perceive that to play ‘composers 
on instruments of ten times the size and power of the 
instruments they wrote for, and of a very different qual 
ity of tone, is as bad, as I said last week, as playing 
Handel’s “Hallelujah” chorus on a tin whistle. Perhaps 
Mr. Rhodes has some notion of learning to play this 
piano himself, and of whiling away his weary moments 
by hammering out,the melodies of the natives of Rhod« 
sia—if there are any natives and any melodies. But for 
that a special tuning would be required I suppos« 

There is nothing special to be said about the entertain 
ment thoughtfully provided yesterday by Messrs. Borwick 


and Greene. They are always pleasant, always soothing 


Mr. Borwick very, very slowly advances in his art 
he seems almost as cautious as a London criti Mr 
Greene still sings in and out of tune as he happens to 
think best at the moment Sut the affairs are amiable 
cozy, gentlemanly, and since the public has made up its 
mind to support them, I suppose they will run—no, not 
run, amble—on in their genial way 

The Pops reached an end to-day, and I shall not bitterly 
regret them. This season, thanks to the unwonted daring 
displayed by the directors, has been the most successful 
financially of any for many years. Perhaps next year 
fresh experiments will be tried, so that we shall not ever 
lastingly be compelled to hear the same music and the 
same players. Without altogether chucking out favorites 
t is surely possible to achieve even more variety 

For opera in London just now one has to take train 
ind go to distant and unexplored parts of the outskirts 
of the city. The Carl Rosa, still manfully keeping its 
hydra-heads above water, after all its painful vicissitudes 
is playing just now at New Cross. To attain to New 
Cross one must needs go to Charing Cross Station, buy a 
ticket, get into the train; then one is carried to the other 
end of London, Cannon street, to wit, and then one is 
brought back part of the way and sent on the proper 
route. To anyone who desires as many miles of traveling 
as possible for his money this plan must be perfectly 
satisfying. To anyone whose object is merely to get to 
his destination as quickly as possible there are objections 
However, these have nothing to do with musical criticism 

On Thursday evening, accompanied by a heroic friend 
I set out into the wilderness and gradually reached New 
Cross. I found the theatre of Deptford Broadway packed 
to hear “Tannhauser.” The performance was not at all 
bad. It is true a Mr. Walther is advertised on the pro 
gram as “the great Wagnerian tenor,” and high hopes are 
thus raised prematurely in one’s bosom; but Mr. Walther 
is not precisely a great Wagnerian, or any other kind of 
tenor, is at any rate a conscientious artist by no means 
utterly devoid of gifts. He should not allow Mr. Friend 
or whoever may be responsible, to make him ridiculous 
by puffing on the walls of the theatre in which he sings 
At present he may be described as singing and playing 
like a talented beginner, a student in fact. He carries him 
self on the stage entirely without dignity; he romps 
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mostly, and his voice is not of a specially fine quality. If 
this should meet his eye he may perhaps take a warning 
not to encourage his throaty tones; they are not only 
unpleasant now, but they play the very deuce with his 
oice 

He might take warning from a bass who played the 
That gentleman some years ago had a very 


He has 


persisted with the villainous Carl Rosa production, and 


same night 
heavy voice, but it was full, sometimes even rich 


the other evening he nearly scared me out of the theatr« 
I thought I was in the Hippodrome and that the lions 
were bellowing. The best artist was the conductor. H« 
had a distinct conception of the whole work—I may men 
ion that his name is Goosens and that he is a son of th« 
id man—and he worked at least half a dozen miracles 
vith an orchestra which was partly scratch. Only six 
teen of the players travel with the company, the rest ar 
picked up on the road, and it cannot be easy to secur: 
iny unanimity of pure tone or balance under the circum 
tances. These traveling companies are at present the 
England 


handed over to the foreigner, will do nothing; and if Lon 


only hope of opera Covent Garden, now 


lon is to hear opera with any regularity at all it will only 
ue by the Moody Manner and the R sa COMPpanies coming 


ere more frequently They deserve encouragement; they 
ilso need a t I teaching 

I have rgottei Westminster Orchestral Society 
It is a little amateur ncern directed by Stewart Ma 
pherson. On Tuesday night it gave one of its orchestral 
oncerts, and Goetz’s Symphony in F was passably played 
It is a work I cannot away with; it is no more music to 
me than our present laureate’s verse is poetry. Still it is 


better than the symphonies of men like our 


} 


late Cusins, on 
which a society like the Westminster would have been 


compelled to batten twenty years ago. The Westminster 
s at its best when it gives the symphonies of Mozart and 
the early ones of Beethoven Nos. 1 and 2—with an o1 
hestra of about the size of that of Mozart’s day 


Joun | RUNCIM 
Shannah Cumming. 


M* SHANNAH CUMMING, the soprano, has a 
busy spring concert season in prospect. On April 


: 


4 she sang in Montreal, at a performance of “The Messiah.’ 
Her other concert dates included Dansville, N. Y., April 8 
Detro Mich., April 9 (in “The Creation”). She will 


sing in New York city April 15, in reci Washington 
D. C., April 17; Philadelphia, April 20; Hoboken, N. J 
April 23; Brooklyn, N. Y., April 24; Orange, N. J., Apri 


26. The dates in May already signed for are the musi 





festival at Albany, May 2; a concert at Northampton, May 


and the music festival at New Haven, Conn., May 8 


Last Wirtz Musical Hour. 


At the “Musical Hour for Piano Students,” on Friday 
March 29, in the Wirtz Piano School, the composer of the 
evening was Chopin, and the following works were ex 





1ed and interpreted by Conrad Wirtz, the director 


usual cl und artistic manner: Scherzo, op. 31 





Fantaisie Impromptu, op. 29; three waltzes, op. 64, No. 1 
p. 70, Nos. 1 and 3, and the Ballade, op. 47 
Master Howard Mott, a pupil of the 

musical effect 


director, als« 


played several sol with ease and fine 


The seventh children’s recital of the season was given 
Saturday afternoon, when many of the younger students 

the school gave a practical demonstration of the prog 
ress they have made 





Heathe Gregory, the baritone, assisted by Miss Oliv 
Celeste Moore ontr will give a recital at 7 Wes 
rhirty-sixth street, Monday afternion, April 22, under the 
auspices a score of women in fashionable society 
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VIENNA, MARCH 28, 1901. 
EMUTHLICHES Wien!” Cosy, happy 
Vienna! In art she still keeps the char- 
acter of a provincial city of the Cinque 
Cento, when art flourished under the 
cherishing hand of the court. In Vienna, too, the monarch 





is the fountain whence the art stream flows. He puts his 
hand deep into his pocket and recks little a deficit, be it 
ever so large. His corps of court singers and actors is the 
largest in the world. His orchestra is a wonder, his Burg- 
rheater the peer of the Comédie Frangaise, his actors and 
singers among the very best, though here in Vienna na- 
ture’s old law of the stage, that the performers are sure 
to grow too old for the audience, also obtains. The rep- 
ertory of the Court Opera is the most extensive in the 
world, and it is in no sense narrow. They are giving the 
“Nibelungen Ring” this week, and it will be followed by 
that evergreen operetta, “The Bat,” of the Waltz King, 
Johann Strauss, given by the best singers. Gustav Mahler, 
the tyrannical genius who rules the Court Opera, which he 
has made the first in the world, all things considered, has 
been obliged temporarily to lay aside the armor of musical 
strife in consequence of a serious but successful operation, 
and is now resting on the sunny shores of the Adriatic at 
Abbazia. But the baton is well wielded by his inferiors, 
though not with his mastership. 

I have been visiting the handsome Opera to hear the 
“Nibelungen Ring,” and compare it with the performance 
at the Metropolitan.. I must confess that they do it better 
here, although our New York singers are far better. Old 
Winkelmann is a miserable substitute for our Jean, or even 
Dippel; they have no Nordica here. In baritones and bass 
es they are wel] off, for they have Reichenberg, Grengg, 
Hesch and Demuth. Reichmann is here, too, but he is the 
same old dandy, even when he makes up as Wotan, and 
his voice is getting as toneless as Winkelmann’s. I have 
only praise for the orchestra, but the stage management 
might be vastly improved. The “Rheingold” was beauti- 
fully scened, but I have never heard or seen such an in- 
adequate lot of Valkyries. The Briinnhilde, Sedlmair, 
looked, acted and sang like a strapping waitress in a Mu- 
nich beer cellar. But she tops the orchestra, and the Vien- 
nese seem to like that, for I noticed at the recital of the 
Dutch baritone, Van Rooy, that whenever he ceased to sing 
and began to yell, which he often did, the audience went 
wild with enthusiasm. What there is to admire in this 
man’s song singing is a mystery. He has a wonderfully 
powerful voice of fair quality, and a good deal of fire and 
feeling; in other words, first-class raw material; but the 
manner in which he misuses it must make the Muses weep. 

It is a pleasure to turn from him to Moriz Rosenthal, at 


was something to remember, for such a triumph has not 
been won for a long time. The enthusiasm was phenom- 
enal, and the critics this time all agreed with the audience. 
I don’t know whether Rosenthal is a particular admirer of 
Brahms, but I do know that he is a predestined Brahms 
player; I doubt whether there is another to compare with 
him. The B minor Chopin Sonata also was a triumph, for 
it was played with a manly lack of nauseating sentimental- 
ity that brought out its true dignity. In fact, in this piece 
Rosenthal showed off to perfection his marvelous hand of 
velvet and steel. That he made a sensation with Schu- 
mann’s “‘Carneval” goes without saying. Had he done the 
audience’s will he would be playing yet, so insatiable was 
its demand for encores. The dressing room after the con- 
cert was a gathering of Vienna’s musical notabilities. I 
heard the well-known piano teacher, Theodor Leschetizky, 
say to Rosenthal, as he shook his hand: “I thank you, my 
dear friend; it was a great treat.” And afterward 
Leschetizky said: “Rosenthal plays better than ever.” Moriz 
Rosenthal does not belong to the sentimental school, on 
which account he is sometimes called a cold player, but 
no hearer of his last Vienna recital could make such a 
charge. Above all things, however, he is a manly and mu- 
sical player, quite apart from his perfectly marvelous tech- 
nic. He played on a Bésendorfer piano, sonorous in the 
bass and of a xylophonic (I hate to say wooden) sweet- 
ness in the upper registers. Rosenthal has now started on 
his extensive concert tour through Germany. Unless I am 
greatly mistaken he will remain with a still greater reputa- 
tion than before. 

The musical sensation of the month on this side of the 
ocean was undoubtedly the first performance of Siegfried 
Wagner’s second attempt to write a new “Meistersinger,” 
which, under the title “Herzog Wildfang” (“Duke Mad- 
cap”), was brought out the other day by my old friend 
Ernst von Possart at the Munich Court Opera. I was not 
present, but a good friend of mine was, and he tells many 
interesting things about it, which, at the risk of sending 
what you already have from other sources, I wili retail. It 
will be remembered that Siegfried’s first music-drama, the 
“Barenhauter,” left the opinions of musical authorities 
pretty well divided as to the composer’s right to enter the 
field of composition at all, and his second work was there- 
fore awaited with much interest. Possart staged it beau- 
tifully and placed the principal parts in excellent hands, 
as was to be foreseen, for Frau Cosima herself helped her 
son in the preparation and occupied a box at the perform- 
ance, 

In “Duke Madcap” young Wagner has approached 
more the style of the “Meistersinger,” in other words the 
musical comedy. The plot centres in a young reigning 
duke of the eighteenth century, who possesses two council- 
lors, a very bad, intriguing one, Blank, and a good one, 
Burkhart. Blank, though an old man, is in love with the 
daughter of Burkhart, whom the duke also loves, but who 
on her side has lost her heart to a youth of her own sta- 
tion in life, Reinhart. With him, however, the girl, Oster- 
lind, has had a lovers’ quarrel, and Reinhart has gone off 
to a foreign war in a huff. The bad Blank, a kind of heavy 
Beckmesser, stirs up the folk secretly against the duke, 
and even causes the latter, having worked on his feelings, 
to shoot at Osterlind, by mistake of course, while walking 
in the ducal park. On account of this a revolution breaks 
out, and the duke is exiled, while Blank is chosen regent. 
In the second act the duke, disguised, comes back as a 
suitor for the hand of Osterlind. She has the crazy idea 
of a grand go-as-you-please foot race between her lovers, 
to take the place at a public fair, the winner to capture the 
hand of Osterlind. The analogy with “Meistersinger” is 
apparent. The duke enters and so does Reinhart, who re- 
turns just in time from the wars, but with whom the proud 
Osterlind will still have nothing to do. The moment he is 
out of sight, however, the girl changes her mind and 


makes up her mind to have him or none. The race takes 
place and the duke wins. But Osterlind refuses to accept 
him, and gives her hand to Reinhart. The duke is much 
put out, but he is discovered and forgiven, and, after a 
long address by a councillor, which reminds one much of 
that of Pogner in the “Meistersinger,” he decides to re- 
ascend the throne of his ancestors. 

One would think that the plot, although in no way orig 
inal, would offer opportunities enough for the musical 
representation of the various dramatic emotions. But all 
the critics whose accounts I have read fail to find much to 
praise in the work. There is nothing but three long acts 
of loosely hung together phrases, mostly childishly trivial 
in character, totally devoid of any serious or artistic con- 
struction, and full of the most risky comic, or would-be 
comic, figures in voice and orchestra, which often make a 
comic enough effect, but not in the way intended by the 
composer. The most that can be said is that young Wag- 
ner has tried, and in some measure succeeded, in treating 
his musical dialogue in a natural manner, with an avoid 
ance of all stilted melodrama. In that sense only is any 
progress to be discovered. 

The text, which is, of course, also written by the com- 
poser, is a “corker” indeed. As many of your readers are 
familiar with German, I venture to quote a few of what the 
Germans call “’style buds” from this remarkable work 
They are perhaps interesting as showing how “Young 
Siegfried” strives to imitate his great papa in all the tricks 
of the trade. But while the father for the most part just 
missed overstepping the bounds of sanity, the son jumps 
them serenely with naive unconsciousness. Mark the fol- 
lowing verses taken at random: 

Euch zu entziicken 
Sei das Ziel 
Wonach ich schiel! 


Again, 
Was ihr gelitten, 
Das will ich kitten! 
Again, 
Rache schwér’ ich, 
Aber gehorig! 
Or, 
Vieh, du verfluchtes, 
Flieh’, du verruchtes! 
Again, 


Schlagt die Glocke zweimal fiinfe, 
Leg’ beseit’ ich meine Striimpfe 
Jeder steigt dann niedlich nett 

In sein liebes warmes Bett! 

Another, 

Eine Krone fest aufs Haupt, 

Glaubst du, wird dir aufgeschraubt? 
Another, 

Des Mitleids ofen werd’ ich schiren! 

In one place Siegfried even corrects, or rather enriches, 
the German language, an audacity worthy of a genius. In 
the following line he invents a new accusative of Tropf 
(rascal): 

Der Teufel hol’ den Tropfen! 

How is this? 

Guten Morgen, Frau Brigitte, 
Hast’s schon in der Mitte? 

Whatever that may mean! The Association for the Pre 
vention of Foreign Words in the German Language ought 
to protest against: 

Du Miserabel, halt den Schnabel! 

The expression “tommyrot” is not found in the works 
of the great critics, I am aware, but no other adequately 
describes the textbook of the poet-composer, Siegfried 
Wagner, son of Richard Wagner and grandson of Liszt. 
The whole work, words and music, draws, no, extorts, a 
smile of pity from the knowing. The most dramatic epi 
sode in the performance had nothing to do with the piece 
itself, but consisted of the fight, pro and contra, waged 
with hisses, bravos, handclapping, and even whistling (an 
awful thing in Germany), by the friends and enemies of 
the work. This grew after each act in intensity, and cul- 





whose last recital I was fortunate enough to be present. It 
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minated at the close in a regular pandemonium. In spite 
of the hisses and catcalls Siegfried appeared time after time 
before the curtain, each appearance being the signal for 
renewed friendly and hostile demonstrations. It was “a 
hot time” for the Wagners and no mistake! E. S$ 


The Status of Music in the Town 
of Pittsburg. 


USIC here in Pittsburg in comparison with 
the other cities of these United States is, 
to borrow a phrase from my old friend 
Michael O’Hara, bad only 

Contending with musical advancement we have the 


“just as 
worse.” 
same mediocre teaching, mediocre talent, poor concerts and 
worse recitals; but where in some cities the press injures 


> 


music by leaving it alone, in Pittsburg the press injures 
music by the way in which it speaks about it 

What boundless injury is done by effusively praising the 
playing or singing of one who, in the eyes or rather to the 
of musical 
to the 


ears of anyone possessing a small modicum 


senses, is devoid of qualities which are 


works 


to 


necessary 


proper reproduction of the attempted? Please do 
not think I this to 


weakling professionals only 


apply students, amateurs or 
It 

musicians that the local press is an actual and ever present 
The of 


now over (the opera this week will be a knockout blow), 


mean 
is only too true of all our 


drawback to their progress season concerts is 


rds ¢ he subject above mentioned may not 


and a few w 
go amiss. 

» speak of Mr 
Every Saturday 


recital 


To begin at the beginning w mean te 
Archer’s organ recitals at Carnegie Hal! 
night and Sunday afternoon this great man gives a 


(the 
Bach 


of the modern 


manual organ, comprising works 
d, not 


on a fine f pro 


gran the organ) ranging from and 


Faulkes, &c., 


The last half of each program consists of transcrip 


e an to Lemare, si, 


men 
ly of 


tions by Mr. Archer, consisting principal familiar « 


chestral and operatic works 


These recitals are of the highest educational value; 


works given are done full justice by a man of sincere 


pose, an earnest endeavor, and who, moreover and rarer yet, 
has stamina and intellect 


And our Symphony Orchestra 
here t 


rut 


It does good work 


hat my opening words are particularly fit 


ous it is to say that “this orchestra plays 
!” We all 


heart 


cul 


perfection know that perfection 


it 


is it—soul?r 


ideal 


in the mind or or—what 


a man, and may be even there the highest falls 


short of perfection. But a reproduction can never reach 


Then 


with 


perfection (to from memory) “It 


favorably 


quote compares 


B 


Here’s a band 


famous organization.” Again 


yston’s 


how absurd which for eighteen years has 


had every facility for development and yet another strug 


gling organization has equaled it in six years. I shall not 


attempt a detailed account of the imperfections. In the 


first place it would take up too much of the reader’s time, 


and in the second place would do no good 


But I do want to make a plea for honest, ‘sincere criti 


cism. Of course, I know some of the papers are not en 


1 


dowed and so send the 


have a 
Herbert 
I have 


effusions. 


with a music critx sporting or 


society editor; but then why not musician write 


Mr 
rive such boundless praise 
Mr. Herbert thinks 
him? Sometimes when I look at him I 


up 


these concerts? Even himself would not 


often wondered what 
Do they flatter 
think “Poor man, 


of these 


does he really believe what last night’s paper said about 
his work?” 

I am glad of one thing though; Mr. Herbert is really 
progressing; he seems to have finally realized something 
Still, report has it that he 
Why 


the 


of the dignity of his position. 
is to write another comic opera (for Alice Neilsen) 
he do this? in taste, to 
A comic opera composer and a symphony conduct 


If Mr. Her 


bert wishes popularity and money let him keep on “com 


does It certainly is poor say 
least. 
be combined in one 


or may not personage 


posing” operas, but if he is desirous of the respect of mu 

sicians he must give this up and devote this same time to 

the cultivation of mind, which must be the possession of 

a man in his responsible position 

the teachers here are endeavoring to do serious 
the half h 

There is no greater drawback 


Some of 


work, but the majority simply “put in” our and 


take the at the 
to the progression of music than this same inferior teach 


money end 


ing, and the number of piano and voice pupils is increas- 
ing to an alarming extent. In but a few years these same 
pupils who are now being so poorly taught will set 


be 


up as 


and thus will promulgated through the ages 


Under these 


teachers, 
a false wonder 


he 


cannot 


system conditions is it any 


that musicians (real musiciaus) do not command t re 
It too bad that 
Noble art that it is, it 


the 


spect due unto them? music 


is disgraced 
best 


have its just deserts 
by “fakes” and 
here is Ad. M 


thorough musician 


mediocrities. Among teachers 
Foerster, who is a sincere man as well as a 
Charles Mehan 
parallel in these parts; you are t 
} 


and 


Dennis as a voice 


builder is withou » have 
the advantage of 


open a studio there in September. 


his ability energy in New York, 


a> 
he will 


The « 


coach, 


ther day, while making a short trip in a railroad 
the back of 
or rather of them 
It 


ves, my factory 


two men in seat me were holding 


conversation, one was delivering a 


monologue sounded to me something like this: “Oh, 


and I had 2,000 dozen cans 
my big front door and tried to get out 
} 


but I burned my hand and I had to 


y fa burned down 
in it. I broke in 
stock; 


some of my 


go to my doctor; one of my men in California sent me in 
but of c 
my back door 
&c 

me in this, but it is 


an order next day yurse I couldn’ Il it 


all 


considerable of I, 


were ‘round at 
ck I 


and 


night ready to buy 


the st had saved,” 


my act hat the 
went or an hour or ore in 


just 


manner. 4 ] lany men in the musical professi 


are exactly small, never going either in body 


mind outside their own little sphere, and thinkin 


all thing snd there; egotistical, beli 


1 


no one quite that their work 


perior; vain, compliments of a small co- 


terie of admirers, which latter are of two classes, viz 


First, those who compliment in flattery (knowing better), 
and second, those who compliment in ignorance (wishing 
appear to know). 


The standard of music in the churches is none too hig! 


it is not the purpose of the writer of this article to speak 


harsh of particular cases; there is one phase of choir 


training which is overlooked, not only in Pittsburg, but 
all the New York 
unintended compliment for you New Yorkers, 
the the The 
I am speaking is boy ch 


over country, included. (There’s an 


who are 


“big heads” in world.) 


greatest 
branch of 


particular 


which oir training 
These boys are members of the choir for 
ing at 


lives when they are most impressionable 


a period cover 
their 
Here, then is 


least three years, and this at that period in 


an opportunity for a man to teach a boy not only cor- 


rect music principles, but also religion and common sense 


AMERICAN 


principles, and to develop his imagination. For, I tell 


you, all of these are necessary for the proper rendition oi 

the church service. 
These boys grow up, become men, have families; they 

teach their children what they were taught, and thus 


us 


mentioned 


counteracted to some small extent at least the vi 
the incompetent teachers above 


the 


fluence ol 


twenty-five years choirmaster would have trained 


many men to do great work later on in life, and 

his iples were to devel 
shed We will 
man had der I and that the h 


paris! 
pa 


small proportion only of 


properly he would yet have accomp much 


suppose some cot 


| 1 
tained, say, twelve men who were on tamiliar terms with 


the principle of religion, music, con m sense at 


agination; where in thi 


be found? I tell you work, 


first And 


Most of 


course requires in the 


the trouble these organists, what are 


they? They 
teach a choir to sing an anthen 


is just 


be 
with proper phrasing and 
{ 


ao 


may be able to play, they may able to 


the stamina t the work 


dynamic effects, but have they 


suggested above? But just this (or maybe someone will 
suggest something else or another means in addition) 


just this, I say, must be done: Musk raised out 


of the slough of despond 


Music is a colossus, and yet can coo like a turtle dove 


what nature is most capable of producing great 


op 


Exac tly 


ve an 


or reproduc 


ch 
the idealist 


results, whether productive open 


portunity for discussion man is the more t 


desired, the dreamer, and wholly imaginative? 


he 


himself he 


by means v 
be 


introspective 


who is so entirely practical that 


or 
the 


can stimulate the imagination? l 1eVe 


] is the better man, a an be both 


atter 
and retrospective 

This “Les Miserables”: * hi noticed 
for all Tousaint’s stam 


We dislik 


from 
mering us be permitted to in 
dicate it no longer musical notation of an 
infirmity 

York vaudeville theatre rhrow us 


From a New 


chords, professor, and we'll try tune in ‘em 
A music critic should be either a 

g halt 

I do not 

credit At a 

this the 


considerable local 


way would be too terrible 


remember where | ad thi cannot give 


musical festival Hampshire 


spring concertmeister 


fame, was asked 
soloists. He did so in this fas} 
to Mr. \ 


so und 


ion 
+} ] 

inthrowduse you 

I haf now done 


“Symphonies lrousering firm 


They 


in 


are all by Richard Strau SHARP 


Whelpton Vocal Studies. 
his 


issued 


N. Y., has 
It 


course ol! 


prominent vocal auth¢ 


“Vocal 


the 


ity of i 
rer 
necessary ior a c mplete 


cultivation and 


Studies for Soprano and o1 con 


tains all material 


instruction in the deve the 
As the author 

the equal! ul 
9 


yet appeared 


lopment of voice 


modestly says: “Its many features make it 
work that | 


lal as 


Eppinger Conservatory to Remain Open All Summer, 


Eppinger, the director of the Eppinger ( 


Musi 


keep his ce 


Samuel on 


servatory ol at 718 Lexington avenue, announces 


ill nservatory 


Direct 


that he w 


Students car 


ummer 
enter at any time 
teather and benefactor of the 
Scholder 
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The Eminent Russian Pianist, 


Beginning in November, 1900. 


For Dates and Terms address 


H. G. SNOW, 141 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


Eastern Representative : 


Western Representative : 


L. H. MUDGETT, 


New Music Hall, Huntington Ave., BOSTON. 


S. KRONBERG, 


New Coates House, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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AlRusical . 
_. People. 


The Mozart Quartet, organized by Mrs. Mabel F. Tenney, 
gave a concert last month at Lynn, Mass. 

The pupils of Miss Lilla K. Field gave their last recital 
at their teacher’s home, 412 Spring street, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Miss Marie Lindstrom, a church and concert soprano, 
residing at Worcester, Mass., will sail for Europe in May. 

Gertrude Sartwell Davis, gave the iast piano recital 
(the seventy-first) at the Virgil Clavier School of Port 
and, Me 

fhe choir of St. Mathias Church, Omaha, Neb., pre 
sented on Good Friday night Dudley Buck’s cantata, “The 
Story of the Cross.” 

rhe pupils of the Des Moines (la.) Musical College will 
give a series of recitals this spring under the direction of 
Prof. M. L. Bartlett 

Among the musical events at Des Moines, la., during 
Easter week was the piano recital by Miss Lucia Klumb 
and Miss Gertrude Robinson 

Miss Rena T. Barnes has been engaged as solo soprano 
f the Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, Conn., to 
succeed Mrs. S. S. Thompson. 

Master Edward Barter, the boy soprano, sang on Palm 
Sunday, at the First Presbyterian Church, Troy, N. Y., 
an aria from Handel’s “Messiah.” 

Miss Blanche Sparhawk, of Randolph, Vt., was the vocal 
soloist at the last concert by Symphony Orchestra, at Ban 
gor, Me. Miss Sparhawk is a soprano. 

Miss Emma Speiske will play the Bruch violin concerto 
at the next concert of the Hartford (Conn.) Philharmonic 
Concert, at Parsons’ Theatre, on April 23. 

Henry Dibble, a pupil of Henry Goodwin, of Louisville, 
Ky., will give a piano recital at Liederkranz Hall, Louis- 
ville, some time during the month of May. 

Miss Alma Wallenta has been engaged as soprano soloist 

of Christ Church, Bridgeport, Conn., to succeed Miss 
Chase, who has removed to Buffalo, N. Y. 
Che pupils of Miss Susie O’Grady and J. J. Haggerty 
gave a joint piano and violin recital Wednesday evening, 
March 27, at Pierce’s studio, Springfield, Mass. 

Miss Anna Wescott, a member of the Hartford (Conn.) 


Philharmonic, gave the musical illustrations at a recent 
lecture at the Waldorf-Astoria by Chase, the artist. 

Miss Loraine Delmedge and Henry Silberstein, were the 
soloist at a performance of Bruch’s cantata, “Fair Ellen,” 
given at the Central Church, Des Moines, la., on April 9 

Mr. Boscovitz, a Hungarian pianist; Charles L. Liebman, 
Miss Harriet Thorn and Miss Myra McKeown are the 
persons interested in establishing a school of music at 
Youngstown, Ohio 

A new string quartet, composed of Frank E. Holding. 
first violin; Ralph G. Winslow, second violin; M. C. 
Winslow, viola, and G. C. Phillips, ’cello, has been organ 
zed at Lewiston, Me. 

The quartet choir of the Reformed Church, Cohoes, 


Ben Franklin, tenor; Harry Sweet, bass, and Grace Noe, 
accompanist, will give a concert at Mechanicville, N. Y., 
the third or fourth week in April. 

Miss Katherine Hutchinson, soprano, and Miss Emma 
Denham, violinist, appeared at a recent concert given by 
the Brotherhood of St. Paul of the First M. E. Church, 
Utica, N. Y. 

Max Krommer, harpist; Leon Van der Hein, violinist; 
S. Pleiffer, ‘cellist; Charles Wynberger, baritone, and Miss 
Selma Pfeiffer, pianist, gave a concert April 3 at the Con 
gregational Church at Patchogue, L. I. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, gave a lecture re 
cital on Holy Thursday, at the rooms of the Albany 
(N. Y.) Historical Art Society, for the benefit of the Al 
bany Guild for the Care of the Sick Poor. 

A Brahms program was presented at the last faculty con- 
cert at the University School of Music, at Ann Arbor, 
Mich. The pianists were Albert Lockwood and Miss Mar- 
tin. The singer was William A. Howland. 

The choir of the Westminster Church, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., recently presented Ethelbert Nevin’s song cycle, 
“Captive Memories,” under the direction of Herbert F. 
Sprague, the organist and choirmaster of the church. 

Miss Alice Dumble MacFarland is arranging a concert 
for the benefit of the Bayland Orphan Home; at Houston, 
Tex. Mrs. Alfred Parker, director of the Ladies’ Musical 
Club of Galveston, will assist in this musical program. 

Miss Florence Chipman, of Gorham, N. H., played violin 
solos at the Palm Sunday services at the Bates Street 
(Lewiston, Me.) University Church. Miss Chipman is 
a student at the New England Conservatory, at Boston. 

The music class at Hampton (Va.) Female College 
gave a piano recital on March 29. Those appearing in 
cluded Miss Bessie Booker, Miss Mary Booker, Miss Ken- 
sett, Miss Segar, Miss Rowe, Miss Baird and Miss Hodges. 

A musicale was given at the Hudson River Military 
Academy, at Nyack, N. Y., on April 3. Mrs. Joel Wilson, 
pianist ; E. Stouton Field, pianist; Miss Marguerite Wilson, 
violinist, assisted the Academy Glee Club in presenting the 
program. 

Mrs. Charles S. Hardy, of Des Moines, la., gave het 
last pupils’ recital at the hall of the Y. M. C. A., on March 
29. The pupils who appeared were: Hannah Roe, Mary 
Kauffmann, Helen Graham, Jane Kingsbury, Della Mar 
quardt, Vivian Robinson, Helen Faisall, Edna Bradshaw, 
Mrs. George H. Christian, Lena Simoke and Mabel 
Bowen. 

The following pupils appeared at the last concert given 
by the Oliver Willis Halsted Conservatory of Music, at 
Lockport, N. Y.: Florence Sage O'Keefe, E. Everett 
Wicker, Frank W. Ruston, Loraine Carnall, Priscilla 
Jewett Howes, Nellie Linton Gulick, La Verne C. Fitz, 
Maude M. Ruston, Grace Higgs-Upson, Margaret Ferga 
son, Lily M. Swick and Bertha B. Lockwood 

The last recital by the pupils of Emil Enna was given on 
March 28, at the hall of the Y. M. C. A., Des Moines, Ia. 
The names of those participating included Jessie Meyers, 
Hattie Blank, Edna Rundberg, Ethel Baker, Cloe Welton, 
Hazel Mead, Helen Allison, Edgar Hass, M. T. Chase, 
Augusta Kauffmann, Ethel Anderson, Rose Youngerman, 
Gussie Dunker, Priestly Larison, Myrtle Davis, Laura Mor- 
ris, Ruth Perkins, Winifred Duffy and Myrtle Crowe 

The pupils of Miss Amelia Klein gave their spring recital 
in Masonic Hall, Gloversville, N. Y. The following pupils 
played: Julia Strauss, Rebecca Solomon, Grover Handy, 
Helena Handy, Wilma Engel, Florence Engel, Freda Geis- 
ler, Celia Wachtal, Charles Blum, Gertrude Solomon, 


Hazel Handy, Anna Merzonn, Eva Weinrod, Zaida Carle, 
Anna Geissler, Johanna Myers, Bessie Chamberlain, and 
Marie Zerni. The pupils were assisted by Miss Katherine 
Clifford, Miss Daisy Inch, Harold Muddle and Henry Klein 
in vocal and dramatic selections. 

At the last monthly recital at Baylor University, Waco 
Tex., the program was contributed by the following pupils 
and artists: The Misses L. and M. Hawkins, Miss Harris, 
Miss Standifer, Miss Carroll, the Misses Boyles and Sor 
rels, the Misses Morse and Borden, the Misses G. and J 
Harrington, the Misses Anderson, Clegg, Connally, Elliott, 
Fletcher, Du Boise, Harrington, Patton, Weeks, Yager, the 
Messrs. Damon, Gantt, Jalufka and Power, Miss Battle 
Miss Weymss, Miss Cook, Miss McKenney, Miss Patton 
and Mr. Hoffman. 

The pupils of Mr. and Mrs. William E. White, of 316 
South Harwood street, Macon, Ga., gave their last piano 
recital at the residence of their teachers. The names of 
the pupils who played are as follows: Miss Margarei 
Crawford, Miss Paul-Lulu Dunn, Miss M. Maude Hall, 
Mrs. Roy Munger, Miss Phoebe Randall, Miss Annie 
Dealey, Miss Frankie Cook, Roy Campbell, Miss Vir 
ginia Gano, Miss Love Craycroft, Miss Beulah Gray, Miss 
Elisa Keating, Miss Marian Lane, Miss Lucile Wilson, 
Miss Blanche Goodman, Miss Mary Katharine Loughlin; 
Miss Julie Boedeker, Miss Eula Dawley, Miss Grace Loeb 
Miss Nell Miller, Miss Edna Swaim, Miss Irma John 
Miss Nettie Means, Miss Sarah Alston, Miss Rena Mun- 
ger, Miss Bessie Brown, Miss Ruby Johnson, Miss Lillian 
Smith, Miss Carrie Murphy, Miss Anna Garlington, Miss 
Kate Cole, Miss Cora Smith, Miss Lurline Ortlieb, Miss 
Myra Moye, Miss Pauline Bolanz, Miss Bessie Spears, 
Miss Alice Lane. 

There has been much musical activity at Shorter College 
Rome, Ga., this season Monthly concerts have been 
given under the auspices of the St. Cecilia Society. Miss 
Meta Fretwell gave a piano recital on April 1, assisted by 


Miss Ida Wagner, soprano. The March piano recital was 
given by Miss Bertha Patterson, assisted by Miss Willma 
Treadwell. Miss Kate Kittler gave a piano recital in Feb 
ruary. A song and piano recital, also in February, was 
given jointly by Miss Katharine Comer, singer, and Miss 
Maida Williams, pianist. “Romanticism in Music,” or an 
“Hour with Mendelssohn, Chopin and Schumann,” was 


considered in January [he speaker was Mrs. T. J. Sim 
mons, and the illustrations and other features of the pro 


gram were contributed by Virginia Pell, Maida Williams 


\raminta Culpepper, Mildred Jone 3ertha Patterson 
Kate Kittles, Meta Fretwell and Jennie May Gibson. On 
evening in December last was devoted to the Classical 
Period in Music and one evening to the Classical and Ro 
mantic Periods 

Elaborate musical programs were presented in_ the 
churches of Portland, Ore., on Easter Sunday. Miss An 


nie C. Holmes, organist of Warren Congregational Church 


was assisted by Mr. Woodbury, violinist, and the follow 


ing quartet choir: Miss Helen Bonney, soprano Mrs 
Andrew Cloudman, contralto; Frank Barbour, tenor, and 
Frank Cloudman, basso. Following are some of the other 
Pertland churches, with the names of the choristers who 


participated at the Easter service 

Congress Square Church—The choir: Mrs. F. R. Clark, 
soprano; Mrs. F. A. Horgan, contralto; H. W. Barnard 
tenor; F. S. Pierce, basso; Frank Rankin. organist and 
director, assisted by Frank Welch, violin 

All Souls’ Church—Choir: Sopranos, Miss M. O. Hig 
gins, Mrs. Elsie Willard; Miss Grace Chase, soloist; altos, 
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Mme. Matia von Niessen-Stone 


Vocal Recitals— 
in English, French, German, Italian and Russian. 
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Mrs. H. F. Goding, Miss H. A. Stone; tenors, Geo. H 
Lidback, H. L. Buxton, J. L. 
Shaw; organist, Miss G. L. Buxton. 

rrinity Chapel, Woodfords—Solocists, Miss 
Coffin, Harry S. Files; violinist, Miss Florence Chaffey ; 


Sampson; basses, W. 9. 


Susie G 


organist, Miss Marguerite Ogden. 

Plymouth Church—C. F. Jones, organist; F. A. Bow 
doin, conductor; Mrs. Evelyn D. White, soloist, and chorus 
st twenty voices. 

Willston Church—Miss Tarbox, soprano; Mrs. Goudy, 
contralto; Mr. Briggs, tenor; Mr. MacRonald, bass; W 
C. Kimball, organist and director. 

High Street Church—Sopranos, 
I hompson; altos, Miss Hawes, Miss Bibber; tenors, M1 
Heseltine, Mr. Whitcomb; basses, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Whip 
ple; James A. Bain, organist and director 

First Parish Church—Miss Bertha Steward, soprano; 
Miss Gertrude Berry, alto; John O. Burke, tenor; Dr. W 
S. Coleman, bass; Henry Humphrey, organist and director 

First Baptist Church—Choir: Mrs. Frank L. Winship, 
Mrs. Arthur D. Pierce, contralto; Harry Waite 
grunel, violinist; 


Miss Varney, Miss 


soprano ; 
tenor; Arthur D. Pierce, bass; Roget 
Harry F. Johnson, organist. 

Second Parish Church—Walter Smith, organist and di 
rector; Miss Lizzie Brown, soprano; Mrs. Chas. Baker, 
alto; Frank Gray, tenor; Chas. Baker, basso 

Pine Street Church—Miss Dorothea Thomes, soprano; 
Miss Madeline Files, contralto; Charles Clark, tenor; D1 
D. Wendell Coburn, baritone; Miss Haskell, organist 

St. Lawrence Church—Miss Mary Twigg, soprano; Al 
bert B. Hall, director, and William H. Davis, organist 

State Street Church—Soprano, Mrs. F. H. Palmer; alto 
Miss Henrietta D. Rice; tenor, W. H. Stockbridge; basso 
Millard Bowdoin; organist and director, Herman Kotz 
schmar 

Chestnut Street Church—Miss Helen W. Lang, soprano; 
Miss Eva Maud Stetson, contralto; M. J. Baker, tenor 
Llewellyn B, Cain, basso and director; Dr. Latham True 
organist 

North Deering Congregation—Solos by Misses Florence 
Coolidge, Ella Reed, Harriet Knight and Elsie Cobb 

Church of The Messiah—Miss Annie Thomes, soprano; 
Miss Augusta Schumacher, alto; Frank Thomas, tenor 
R. Cressey, organist 
Miss Lizzie L 
contralto; John Morgan 


Howard Stevens, bass; C 

St. Stephen’s Church—Choir 
prano; Miss Katie E. Wilson 
tenor; H. G. Parkman, bass; A. | 
sisted by Miss Blanche O. Cram. violinist: F. C 


Hovey sO 


Ryser, organist; as 
Soule 
% ellist 

W. H. Carter, the organist and choirmaster, conducted 
Luke’s Cathedral. William O 


Street 


the musical service at St 
Presbyteriar 
Willey; Miss 
Fannie M. Eagan, the organist and choirmaster, conducted 
and Charles H. McDon 


nell, organist of the Sacred Heart Church 


Lewis was the soloist at the Park 


Church, the organist being Miss Anna C 


the choir at St. Dominic’s Church 
directed the 


al program at his church 





Dannreuther Supplementary Concerts. 


HE Dannreuther Quartet has been urged to give a 
~ £ 4 


series of Sunday recitals, supplementary to thos« 


given at Dr. Knight’s, and the organization has issued the 
following: 

You are invited to subscribe to a series of three chamber music 
concerts to be given at the Hall of the Architectural League, 215 
West Fifty-seventh street, at 4 o’clock on Sunday afternoons, Apri 
21 and 28, by the Dannreuther Quartet 
Gustav Dannreuther, first violin; Josef Kovarik, second violin 

Otto K. Schill, viola; Emil Schenck, v 


Assisted by Emil Paur and Mrs. Gustav Dannreuther 





oloncello 


he subscription for the course will be $3 for one or $5 for two 
tickets, and for single performances, $1.50. Tickets may be obtained 
from Mrs. William Loomis, 17s West Fifty-eighth street, and Mrs 
Charles Huntoon Knight, 147 West Fifty-seventh street. No tickets 


sold at the door 


MME, —_—2 


VON KLENNER 


Only Honorable Mention or Distinction of 


SPECIAL SUMMER SCHOOL at LAKE CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


address: 40 STUYVESANT STREET, NEW YORK. 


Bacheller Maine Summer Festival. ree" 


FTER much solicitation the tenor and vocal instructor, 
A Willis E. Bacheller, has concluded to build a series 
of log cabins at his summer home on the shore of Wilson 
Lake, Wilton, Me. This lake is one of the most beautiful 
in all the Rangeley district, and a summer school for young 
singers established there possesses the novelty and charm 
of a summer in the Maine woods, health giving out-of-door 
life, and a regular course in voice culture 

Mrs. Bacheller, whose culture and accomplishments are 
vell known, will collaborate with Mr. Bacheller in this 
work; further information and details at his Carnegie 
Hall studio Tuesdays and Fridays. The popular tenor has 


a 





Wuus E. BAcHELLER. 


had a busy season, earning many new admirers by reason 


of his fine singing and personal amiability; recent notices 
are as follows: 


The Reder 


Newark by the Schubert ( Mr. Bacl 


er s new Newark audiences those wl stened to hin 
i ght w ve glad to repea easure.—Newark Evening 
New 

Mr. Bacheller pleased his hearers greatly. His style is lucid and 
his voice bore the burden of the ng recitatives remarkably wel 
Daily Advertiser 

Mr. Bacheller was extreme satisfactory His first solo, ““My 


Is Athirst for God,” was very artistic and soul-stirring, the 


enunciation being particularly good.—Gazette, Winsted, Conn 


Rossini's Cujus Anima Mater,” and “The 


alms,” by Fauré, were sung by Mr. Bacheller with a precision and 


from “Stabat 





cety of expression highly complimentary to him; and in the sweet 
“Kate Kearney,” ““Low-Backed Car” and “O, "1 
Think,” he was fully as pleasing as in l 


bers.—Weekly, Wilton, Me 


Irish melodies, 


In the selection of Mr. Bacheller by the program committee t 
sing the tenor parts of the cantata no mistake was made. He sang 


vith perfect method and unusual warmth. His phrasing and ex 


ession were excellent. His best effort was probably in the duet 
with Miss Gaylorde.—Daily Saratogian. 
Mr. Bacheller is well known for his oratorio and concert work 


He sings with an unaffected and easy style, and his voice is not only 
owerful, but full of dramatic strength. His first group of songs 
included MacDowell’s “The Robin Sings in the Apple Tree,”’ Haines 
The Old Plaid Shaw!” and Andrews’ “O, For a Day in Spring.’ 
Although received with marked approbation, the most popular nur 
ber was one which he gave at a subsequent period, an aria, “Cel 


e Mar,” from “La Gioconda,” by Ponchielli.—Daily Saratogian 


His interpretation { MacDowell’s “The Robin Sings in the 
\pple Tree,” was as tender and full of poetic grace as are the 
words themselves. His versatility of expression was instanced 
the little group of songs, “The Old Plaid Shawl,” “The Sweet 


Flower that Blows” and “Song of Thanksgiving,” and very tender 


Garcia Representative. 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


Any Vocal Instructor. 





FOR PARTICULARS 


Secend Avenue and 10th Street. 
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ciates being Mme. Elizabeth Bruce-Wikstron 


13 


nd touching was the plaintiveness of the encores, “My Ain Coun 








and “There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry rhe ff strain of ex 
iItation in which Mr. Bacheller gave “The Palms” was really thri 
ing. The clarion-like notes of the glorious voice ringing up to the 
very rafters, made one think of the old Jewish prophets foretelling 
the destruction of Jerusaler r summonir r ir I 
Your Tents, 0 Israel Weekly, New Canaan, ( 

Mr. Bacheller is always the refined artist, never lured to excess 
never misplacing the climax, and the vice timbre clear and syn 
pathetic, especially so in mezzo voce, while hrill f 
arge effects is never wa ng.—Oakland Sa Oakland 
Cal 

Willis Bacheller, of New York, the tenor, was first heard. H 
sweet voice is admirably controlled | ne of the best methods we 


have ever observed in a tenor, and a more sympathetic rendering 
the parts of the score that fc n Alfred R. Gaul’s -sacred 


untata, “The Holy City,” would have been difficult to secure fron 


ny singer. His concept f the spirit of the music was fine 
r gt t, and he had the ice nd the ability give r 
pression to that conceptior ( e, Wins Cor 


Miss Weber Plays at the Waldorf. 
NOTHER name, Henriette Weber, must be add 

A\ ed to the record of pianists who have mad 

a successful Ne York début this season 

G3 Miss Weber ner at is sree her a 
metropolitan appearance at a joint musicale given at the 


Waldorf-Astoria last 


uesday (April 9) night, her asso 


meZZO-S$o0 


prano, and Richard Ridgely, baritone. The pianist of the 


vening is an Ohio girl, who studied with brilliant succes 


at the Royal School of Music in Berlin 


t 
studios in both the boroughs ol Manhattan 


ods. That Miss Weber was a musician 


Waldorf-Astoria musicale proved her to be 


( 


o New York Miss Weber has established 


and Brooklyn 


Since coming 





ind she has accomplished it all with that modesty which 
n the end wins more friends than more aggressive meth 
talent and thor 


ugh training was generally known, but her playing at the 


something 
nore than that. Not having resorted to the plan of crowd 
ng the room with persona! friends, Miss Weber made her 
lébut before an audience of strangers, and the iact that 


he was compelled to add an encore aiter playing each 


group is the best evidence of other qualities that mus 


‘ . j 
X1St 11 a Planist Moves an audience 


laracter, and few pianist 


Miss Weber’s hands betoken c 


iave played here who rival a firmer, warmer touch. Her 


} 1 4 +} vw found 


technical skill is convincing, and to this necessary founda 


neyed compositions upon the progran 


fir 


Rachmaninoff, in 


I 


extra number a little sonata by the pre- 


he audience recalled Miss Weber w 


on she adds that coveted gift from the gods 


ent. Watching a slender and dignified young woman seat 


erself at the piano, one does not expect great warmth, and 


ence when that quality does exude itself many marvel a 
and Miss Weber has it in abundance 
rhe selections played by the pianist also show the trend 


} 


her mind. Not aiming to imitate others by putting hack 


Miss Weber played 


j 


st a group of works by modern composers, a prelude 





ing the grief of a sorowing world u 
the difficult Brahms Intermezzo, and that dainty 


Maiden’s Wish,” transcribed by Lis 


ctaves 


g by Chopin 


contrast to her modern group the pian 





Sinding’s beautiful ‘“‘Frihlingsraucher and the Norse 
composer’s quaint “Marche Grotesque” composed Mis 
Weber’s second group, and the audience compelled 
repeat the Marche 
Madame Bruce-Wikstrom, who ha from 1 R 
ids, Micl sang “One Sumn Nig y \ml 
Thomas, a group of Norwegian and Danis! ng nd 
duets with Mr. Ridgely. Mr. Ridgely los were “Vision 
Fugitive,” from Massenet’s “Herodiade,” and Schubert’ 
Erlkénig.”” Albert George Cranford accompanied for the 
singers The musicale was managed by Miss Mary B 
Gray. and was given in the Myrtle Room of the hotel 


Miss ADELE MARGULIGS, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


| Studios: Nos. 705-6 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
| 
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Pupil of Blasco, Milan; Schmidt, 
Berlin; Henschel, London. 


Studio: 36 West 25th St., New York. 
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San Francisco, April 8, 1901. 

HE concert at the Hopkins Art Institute on 
Thursday evening was greatly enjoyed, the 
program, which is given below, being care- 
fully arranged to suit the taste of the audience. 
Mrs. Mead, Miss Arden and Herbert Wil- 
liams, who sang, are all pupils of Mrs. Marri- 





ner-Campbell, their numbers, of course, being selected 
from their repertory as students. Miss Arden, a young 
woman from San Diego, who has only been studying with 
Mrs. Campbell for the past six months, has a beautiful 
ontralto voice that promises to be one of the notable ones 
of this coast in the future. Her numbers were received 
enthusiastically. Miss Arden is an accomplished musician, 
a conscientious student, and has made rapid progress. Mr. 
Willi 
idvantage on Thursday evening. Miss Julia E. Tharp was 





ims has an excellent tenor voice, which was heard to 





the vocal accompanist 
Organ, Overture, Romeo and Juliet ae are weeeeeees Bellini 


Emil Cruells 


Song, In May Time... jae Let aclueed tetsseddabweubeets Buck 
Mrs. Mary Carpaneto Mead. 
_ Once ° cecevrccceece . e Hervey 
(Violin obligato, Henry Heyman.) 

Herbert Williams. 

Violin, Prize Song, Meistersinger............ . Wagner-Wilhelmj 
Miss Ethel Grani. 

Song, Ueberall Du.. .... Lachner 


(Violin obligato, Henry Heyman.) 

Miss Stella R. Schwabacher. 
Song, O That We Two Were Maying.......... ‘ainda . Nevin 
Miss Elsie Arden. 


2) FUORI ic iccs. -cvenscvckecrent sews becownoeweres 
Emil Cruells 
Bong, The Gitte GF BOvilie. s<ccccessivesessaees ; Denza 
Mrs. Mary Carpaneto Mead 
ong 
The (¢ OF TROON os <iscccsvcovedcstéuss Townsend 
\ é , . Wright 
Herbert Willian 
\ 1 
| DARIO. 6 iikctinns vidacnteaevclepeewtneue i Godard 
I t wy Delibe 
Miss Ethel Grant 
Song, Lied der Gret. invents Saks - ee 
Miss Stella R. Schwabacher. 
Song, Eleg vvdebevenseumete Oe TO Massene 
(Violin obiigato, Henry Heyman.) 
Miss Elsie Arden 
Organ, Handelian Marcl pemeieeind Baker 
Emil Cruells. 


The program at the open meeting of the Adelphian 
Club, in Alameda on Saturday, was entirely of composi 
ns by H. B. Pasmore, and was given by himself, his 


three talented daughters and several of his pupils, among 
them being Miss Beulah George, Miss Anne Moore, Miss 
Obermuller, Miss Adelaide Birchler, Miss Geery and Ed- 
ward Cahill. “Maid Marian’s Song,” given by Mr. Cahill, 
made a decided hit, and Miss Birchler met with a great 
success in “The Message.” The program comprised solos, 
quartets, duets and a petite suite, a trio for piano, violin 
and cello. 

Pupils of Mr. Pasmore who had engagements for Easter 
were Miss Edith Scott Basford, who sang the contralto 
solos in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater’ on March 29 at the 
Spanish Church; Miss Beulah George at St. Luke’s Church 
on Good Friday night, when she sung the soprano solos 
of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Hear My Prayer”; Edward Cahill, the 
bass solos at St. Charles; Miss Kate Byrne, the contralto 
solos on Easter Sunday. Mrs. J. Lee Burbeck, another of 
Mr. Pasmore’s pupils, was the soprano soloist at the Epis 
copal Church, Watsonville, on Easter Sunday. 

Mr. Pasmore’s three children will play for the Century 
Club on the 17th inst. 

®A® 


Miss Ella V. McCloskey, contralto of St. Dominic’s 
Church and of the Sherith Isiral synagogue, on Easter 
Sunday night sung at the former church the solo “I Will 
Praise the Lord,” by Handel, with violin obligato, and 
on Good Friday night “My God! Why Hast Thou For- 
saken Me?” from Dubois’ “Seven Last Words.” At the 
synagogue on Thursday, the first day of the Jewish Pass- 
over feast, she sung “But the Lord Is Mindful of His 
Own,” from Mendelssohn's “St. Paul.” 


©A©® 


At Sherman, Clay & Co.’s Hali, on Saturday afternoon, 
a testimonial benefit was tendered to Miss Orisa K. Green, 
those assisting being Emile Barragon, Miss Ophelia Hill, 
Louis N. Ritzau, Blanche Reynolds, Mr. Wertsch, Miss 
Eudora Forde, Miss Eva B. Young, Miss Lily L. Roeder, 
Miss Lia Polletini and the American Ladies’ Orchestra 


\ large audience was present. 
®©®A® 


Concerts to take place in Sherman, Clay & Co.’s Hall 
during the present month are: April 8, Children’s Hos- 
pital benefit; April 11, Columbia Park Boys’ Club benefit; 
April 13, Mrs. Koster concert; April 16, Miss C. La Bar- 
raque concert; April 25, Saturday Morning Orchestra 


concert; April 29, American Home Finding Association 
benefit; April 30, Porteous Club concert. 


©®@A® 


A dramatic reader and teacher well known in this city 
and State is Mrs. Louise Humphrey-Smith, who for some 
years has taught not only in several of the large institu- 
tions of learning, but has also had a private studio, some 
of the most brilliant speakers in the church and other 
professions owing their success to Mrs. Humphrey-Smith’s 
tuition and training. She has many of her former pupils 
on the professional stage, where they have always re- 
flected credit upon their teacher, and her own readings in 
public have always been a delight to her audiences. As a 
reader she is most versatile; possessed of an expressive 
voice and endowed with temperament, her selections range 
irom tragedy to comedy, all alike true to the traditions of 
her art. A critic says of her: “She has the rare charm of 
an intonation clear as a bell, unforced, penetrating and 
mellifluous. Add to this a perfect repose of manner, ab- 
solute grace of movement, impressiveness of bearing, an 
inspiring personality, and it becomes easy to understand 


that she exercises a magnetic influence upon hearers.” 
©®A® 


To-morrow evening, at the Mark Hopkins Institute of 
Art, the following amateurs, well known in society, will 
give a program for the benefit of some local charities: 
Mrs. Gustavus Arnold, Mrs. Jack Casserly, Miss Bessie 
Ames, Miss Hulda Anderson, the Misses Sherman, Miss 
Agnes Bergin, Mr. and Mrs, B. G. Lathrop, William 
Byrne and Edgar Mills. 

®G®A® 


Elaborate music was given in the churches on Good 
Friday and Easter, nearly every church having arranged 
special programs. Some of those who took part in the 
services are: 

St. Dominic’s—Miss Lilly Roeder, Miss Ella V Mc 
Closkey, C, W. Rosecrans, Walton Webb, Mrs. John Cas 
serly, harp. Franklin Palmer, organist 

Trinity—Miss Millie Flynn, Mrs. J. E. Birmingham, H 
M. Fortescue and F, G. B. Mills. Dr. H. J. Stewart, or 
ganist and director of the choir. 

Simpson Memorial—Mrs. Gertrude St. Denis, Mrs. H 
V. Dickey, Mrs. Ada Woodman, Miss Viola Fournier, 
Mrs. J. M. Manning, Mrs. J. Stephens, Mrs. J. L. Taylor, 
Miss Cora Delano, Miss A. Smith, Miss L. Wear, Miss 
Carrie Eulass, Mrs. G. Norton, Mrs. J. H. Humphreys, 
Miss M. Ferrel, Miss M. Sullivan, Miss Ida Lang, Miss 
Nettie Blake, Miss L. Gilliland, Miss G. Menke, Miss Stella 
Sprague, Dr. R. Dodsworth, George Norton, Charles Tay 
lor, S. C. Wheeler, Dr. Barrett, W. B. Price, E. T. Bar- 
rett, Cecil Smith, George N. Nash, W. L. Glenn, Dr. A. S 
Sullivan. 

Westminster Presbyterian—Mrs. Frank J. Thayer, Miss 
F. Maude Purdy, W. F. Davis, H. G. Eichenberg, Frank 
J. Thayer, organist 

St. Stephen’s—-Miss Marie Partridge, Miss Nina Parker, 
Miss Ellen Margery Marks, Miss Florence Beauford, 
Miss Grace Seeley, Miss Edith Douglass Evens, Mrs 
W. A. Sutherland, Mrs. Knohl, Miss Logan Tooley, 
Miss Ethelwyn Marrack, Miss Ruth Estelle Weston, Miss 
Belle Evens, Miss Elva Minikar, W. A. Sutherland, R. M 
Mitchell, R. A, Lennon, J. H. d’Almeida, George R. Bird, 
Percy Woodhouse, Frank Minikar, Duncan Ferguson, 
George Fossey. Organist and choirmaster, Roscoe Warren 
Lucy. 

St. Agnes’—Miss Agnes Devlin, Miss Claire McDermott, 
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Allow me to express my thanks and appreciation ; your accom- 
paniment is musical and artistic from every point of view. 
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Albert Tissot, J. J. Germen. Organist, Miss M. M. Bum- 
steadt. 

Italian Church of Saints Peter and Paul—Miss Lydia 
Spadina, Miss Ida Spencer, Miss Josie Lenormand, Miss 
Angie Spadina, Mrs. J. Brun, Miss Viola Orsi, Pio Facci, 
Dr. F. Bonino, Quinto Zani, A, Danielli, J. Walla. Lia 
Pollettini, contralto, sang at the offertory. 

Saint-Saéns’ Mass, op. 4, was sung at St. Dominic’s 
Church on Easter for the first time in this city. 


©A® 


The Twentieth Century Club’s next concerts will occur 
on the last Fridays of this month and of May. 


®©®Aa©® 


Examinations for the diploma of associateship in the 
American Guild of Organists will be held in San Francisco 
on Wednesday, April 24, the local examiner being Wallace 
A. Sabin, organist of St. Luke’s Church 


Oakland Notes. 

The Friday Morning Club has elected the following 
officers: Miss Ada Maude Trefethen, president; Miss 
Eleonora Dressel, vice-president; Miss Helen Harvey, sec 
retary. The club has recently been holding some interest 
ing meetings in Kohler & Chase Hall. On alternate Fr 
day mornings Otto Bendix, pianist, interprets selections 


which are chosen by the members of the club, the other 
Friday mornings being devoted to programs by the active 
members of the club. At the last meeting Mr. Bendix 


played a Grieg Sonata and the first and third Ballades of 


Chopin. 
©A® 
Miss Belle Chamberlain, the pianist, will return from 
Berlin the coming fall. During her two years’ absence 
from Oakland Miss Chamberlain has studied with Ma- 
dame Bloomfield-Zeisler in Chicago and abroad with Ma- 
dame Carrefio 


©®Aa® 


The next concert of the Orpheus Club will be given on 
April 23, when a soloist not yet announced but new to 
Oakland will be heard. The concert is to be under the 
direction of Mr. Crandall 

®A® 

Mrs. Carrie Brown-Dexter, who returned to Oakland 
last Wednesday, studied for two months with Oscar 
Saenger in New York during her three months’ absence 
Mrs. Dexter will devote much of her time to teaching and 
has taken a studio in the Blake Block 

Alameda Notes. 

“The March King,” an operetta by C. C. McCurrie, is 
to be given at the McDonough Theatre on May 3 for the 
benefit of a “free bed” at the Alameda Sanitorium 


©O©A® 


Miss Anne Louise Daniels, daughter of the editor and 
proprietor of the Alameda Argus, who is at present study 
ing music in Chicago, will be one of the soloists at a pro 
duction cf the cantata “Easter Dawn,” to be given in Chi 
cago on the 19th. Her teacher, Grant Schafer, has written 
for her an Easter song, which she will sing in the first 
part of the cantata 
®A® 


The fourth of the series of studio musicales will occur 
next Saturday afternoon at Miss Westgate’s studio. The 
following program will be given: 

Sonata for piano and violin, G minor Grieg 
Miss Westgate and Mr. Stewart 
»ongs . 
Mrs. Carrie Brown Dexter 
lrio, op. 1, No. 1, for piano, violin and ’cello Beethoven 
Miss Westgate, Mr. Stewart, B. Frank Howard 


Society. 


MERICANS, awake, rejoice! “The Star 
Spangled Banner” was sung in the Irish lan- 
CO} guage on Easter Tuesday night, at the annual 

concert by the Gaelic Society, held at the 
Lenox Lyceum. The national anthem was sung by the 
quintet of vocalists who appeared as soloists in other 
numbers. These singers were Miss Martha G. Miner, so 
prano; Mrs. Helen O'Donnell, contralto; Hobart Smock, 
tenor; John C. Dempsey, baritone; Edward O’ Mahony 
basso. Mr. O’Mahony sang the solo parts. The poem 
by Francis Scott Key was translated into Irish by the 
late Father Eugene O’Growney, professor of Irish at 
Maynooth College, Ireland. While the quintet sang the 


t 


immense audience arose, and the enthusiasm was of the 
good old Irish demonstrative kind 


William McAdoo was chairman of the evening. The 


aims of the Gaelic Society include the revival of the lan 
guage, literature, music and art of Ireland. The program 


presented at the concert was of musical interest, and it is 


therefore here reproduced in full: 


Failte... . Uachdarar n (1 
Major Edward T. McCrysta 
Address by the chairman, W am McAd 
Rallying Song of the Gaelic League, Go mairid n-Gaec y 
ar Dia i O' Fog 
Arranged | Air Nic Pheadair.) 
Miss Mine M O'D r Mr. S » i Mr. O'M 
Song, The We Awak ) 
Mr. Demy 
Idyll, Abhran an Earraig } 
Miss Miner 
Harp soli 
Battle of Argan Mor Very ancient yout oth cen 
Return from Finga *Macl g 
(*Bard to Brian Boroimhe, victor at Clontarf.) 
Mr. Che ‘ 
Romance, The Geraldine Chief Moore 
Mr. O’ Mahony 
Lyric, Domhna Ban O' Dont 
Mrs. O'D r 
Song, The Wind that Shakes the Barle | 


Quartet, How Oft Has the Banshee Cried I 
Miss Miner, Mrs 1, Mr. Smock i Mr. Der 


Dileagra, President of the Boston Gaelic Le 


Piobaireac 
Youghal Harbor Ar 
The Hare in the Cor Unk 
Mr. T he 
Ouintet, \ ry of e Fe n 5 


Allegory, Ros ghe lut oO'D x 
M Smock 
Song, The We r D 
M Mine 
Harp sol 
Pleireaca Ui Ruad gh O'¢ 
Bumper 5S e Jor I gh OC 
(The last of e race f great bard B Nobbe ( 
Meath, 1670; died March 2s, 1738. Blind fron : nth year.) 
Mr. Cheshire 
Rapparee Ballad, Renardine, or Mountains of Pomeroy..Dr. Sigersor 
Well-known folksong l 
Mr. Dempsey 
Lyric, Shilly, Sha I ‘ 
Mrs. O' Donne 
Abhran Curtha, Leag a lann le n-a tl ! Mac E 
Mr. O'M: 
National Anthem, Star-Spangled Banner Key 
(Arranged by Henry Magee Translated into Irish by the 
Father Eugene O’Growney, Professor of Irish at May 
nooth (¢ ege, Ireland.) 
Miss Miner. Mrs. ©’ Donne Mr. Smock, Mr. Dempsey 
Mr. O'Ma 


The singers, particularly Mr. Smock, were received with 


enthusiasm. This manly, robust tenor matc 
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brogue and quaint melodies of the songs. All the artists 
however, were cordially received, and there was a perfect 
whirlwind of applause after Mr. Touhey played his selec 
tions on the old Irish bagpipe. Bernard O’Donnell played 
the piano accompaniments for the singers 

The patrons of the concert were Dr. Thomas Emmet, 
the Right Rev. John M. Farley, James Fitzgerald, Patrick 
Ford, Miles M. O’Brien, the Rev. M. J. Lavelle, Joseph 
F. Daly, Patrick Gallagher, John W. Goff, Maurice J 
Power, James A. O’Gorman, John D. Crimmins, the Rig] 
Rev. James A. McFaul, Dr. Thomas Hunter, Morgan J 
O’Brien, P J.. Meehan, George M. Van Hoesen, T. W 


Maxwell, Edward Lauterbach, Denis Burns, James 5S 


Coleman and John B. Manning 


Children’s Musicale 


At the Virgil Piano School. 


“OR the past two years Mrs. Virgil has offered special 
nducements to little folks who wished to pursue a 


musical education, and the resu a goodly number 

dren in attendance at her school. The teachers here 
employed seem to have the special faculty of interesting 
heir young charges and making them to become earnest 
workers A number of their children, their parents say 
were very indifferent to their practice and progress until 
they entered this scho 

Mrs. Virgil, always alert to afford the best opportunities 
or development possible, inaugurated a children’s mus 
ale, which occurs every Friday afternoon at 4:15. The 
children here become very interested in this musicale and 
enter into it with the heartiest good will. The programs, 
ilthough impromptu, are charmingly played and always 


entirely trom memory 


[he children’s ages vary from five to fourteen years 


age Some idea of the work may be gained from the 
st of pieces appended below played last Friday Mrs 
Virgil will choose a numbhe tl r some 
public recitals to be given soot Anyor wishing to at 
tend will be invited to send their name and address to 
Mrs. A. M. Virgil, 29 West Fifteenth street, New Yor] 
Prelude and Fugue, D major Ra 
Master Miner G 
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Tue BertrHovor, f 
WasuHincton, April 6, 1901. 


Our Musical Atmosphere, 
N Washington one cannot keep up with the times in 


a musical way. When I say “in a musical way” I 
do not mean in the performance of music, but in 





the hearing of new musical works. 
In Washington one can learn how to sing and how to 
play, and there are facilities for practicing and improving 


one’s self in the various branches of musical education, 
but in the matter of new musical literature we cannot 
claim to be abreast of the times. We can read in the 


paper what new works are being presented in Boston and 
New York and Berlin and the other large musical centres, 
but hardly any, if any at all, of these new compositions will 
we hear in Washington during the musical season. 

Now it is true that we have had two or three novelties 
here this season in the way of large compositions. Th 
tachmaninoff Piano Concerto, for instance, at the first 
Philharmonic Orchestra concert, was heard here for the 
first time. Sieveking played it though, and performances 

new works form the exception, not the rule at concerts 
ly many of our local artists. Despite the stirring contro 
versy over Richard Strauss, for instance, that gentleman’s 
works are entirely non-existent, as far as Washingtonians 
are concerned Perhaps if we heard his things they 
would sound like a tangled and incomprehensible mass of 

unds, but we should at least like to have the chance of 
hearing some of them, if only to determftne whether we 
anti or pro Straussites. Then, too, there once lived a 

f Bach and another called Brahms 
Of course, many will rise in their wrath and will deny 


man by the name 


hese assertions. They will assure us that Washington 
i musical place, and that she ts entirely abreast of the 
mes There always are people who consider it sacri 
egious to find fault with anything or anybody. Let a for 
i our ways, and immediately a num- 
ber of well meaning people, who think they are extremely 
patriotic, arise and say: “How does this foreigner criticise 
Americans? This is the greatest country in the world 
Ve are the greatest people on the earth. Any man who 
iys we are not perfect is a traitor.” There is a local pride 
each town, village, city, akin to this false patriotism 
If a man lives in Oshkosh then he does not like to hear 
nything said against that place. He himself may grum 
ibout inconveniences or disadvantages, but let a friend 
om a neighboring town come in and say the same things 
velittling Oshkosh in comparing it with his own town 
when Mr. First Man will immediately idealize Oshkosh 


| claim that it has no faults whatever. 


Now the really patriotic man is he who admits that we 
not perfect and who tries to profit by well meant criti 
nstead of flying into a temper. He is patriotic in the 


ense, because he wants his country, town, city, vil- 
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lage to be better than any other, and knows that by first 
admitting our imperfections we will correct them, and then 
we will improve. And these remarks are all directly ap- 
plicable to the Washington attitude regarding music and 
musicians. 

As soon as there is the slightest mention made of the 
mistakes of a Washington musician, or deficiencies in our 
musical programs or performances, there is immediately 
an indignant how! raised, and vituperation, hatred and 
anonymous letters are hurled at the offender, who is only 
trying conscientiously to do plain, everyday duty. This 
very fact in itself shows that in these things Washington 
is behind the times. As a matter of fact, it has been the 
custom for certain papers here to print much undeserved 
flattery of the musicians in town, and now certain other 
papers have adopted the policy of writing truthful criti- 
cism which shocks and electrifies some of the old-timers, 
who fairly writhe in an agony of anger at such audacity. 
If these people had been far outside of Washington they 
would learn that adverse criticism is an everyday affair, 
not at all new or amazing, but at present their attitude can 
be likened only to the backwoods countryman, who beholds 
for the first time the large dry goods stores in the city 
and hears the shop girl calling “Cash!” 

Of course, these people think they are patriotic, and that 
it is love of their country and its capital which makes them 
grow indignant when anyone raises a- pen to find fault with 
Washington music. But they are not really patriotic at all; 
they are only ignorant. 

If they were really patriotic they would be anxious that 
their city—this great capital of the United States—should 
he the greatest musical centre of the world. and there is no 
reason why it should not be if the students come here and 
great colleges and conservatories are established. Now, 
this is what these would-be patriots should do. They 
should first find out the defects and shortcomings of Wash 
ington as compared with some of the great musical centres, 
and should try to remedy them or have them improved 
Some improvement has been made since last season, and 
let the good work continue 

In what then does the low tone of music in this town 
consist? Exactly how can it be claimed that we are not 
up to date? First. as was stated at the beginning, we have 
very small chance of hearing novelties in the large musical 
forms. The local program makers have, with a few excep 
tions, fallen into a rut, and we hear the old things over and 
over again. When I lived in New York I used to enjoy 
hearing the “Tannhiuser” Overture. because I was not 
obliged to have it ground into my unwilling ears so often 
One tires of such sameness of musical diet. I used to think 
the Moszkowski “Serenade” a charming little piece, but 
if anyone puts that upon his program now I shall run out 
of the concert hall with my fingers in my ears 

The singers are not quite so bad in this particular, but 
they are bad enough. “It does not make any difference 
what you sing,” said one vocalist to me. “It is all tone 
tone. If you can sing with a good tone, anything will go = 
Now this is not so. Anything will not go, and that is the 
very reason why this particular singer does not get engage 
ments for large concerts. Musicians in charge of an or 
chestral concert or chamber music concert want singers 
who will present something in keeping with the rest of the 
program. Some of the difficult arias are what they want 
and a vocalist who has acquired the name of a ballad singer 
will not do at all 

There is a certain class of people in town which knows 
and appreciates good music. Washington is the abode of 
a large number of cultured people, many from foreign 
countries. They judge American music by Washington 
music. 

The musicians here receive the patronage of these solons 
of nations. When music is wanted for inauguration cere- 
monies and other functions musicians who reside in the 
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town are engaged. They immediately become very im- 
portant. ‘We played at the inaugural ball’’; or, “We 
sang before the President”; or, ““The German Ambassador 
was among the patrons of my concert.” 

“Oh, then if such was the case your musical program 
and your performance must have been beyond criticism!” 
And this is why it takes a great deal of pounding and 
hammering to convince these particular musicians that 
their programs are very much behind the times and their 
performances not at all proof against the pickaxe of 
criticism. 

The “second” of this symposium consists in the fact that 
these old fashioned concert givers referred to always se 
lect some piece with a little tune, harmonized in thirds and 
sixths, if they can find one. They avoid anything in the 
contrapuntal line, as if it were going to bite them 

Third—Mr. 
and Mr. “C” 
Music Player afflicts his audience with the same piece or 


“A”sings the same thing which Mr. “B” 
sang at concerts in the near past, and Mr 


the same repertory at successive concerts, instead of giv 
ing us a variety—bad luck to him. Ye fiddlers, do you not 
think we have heard the Scherzo by Van Goens enough 
this season, and, singers, why not give “The Holy City” 
and ‘“‘My Rosary” a short vacation? They have been 
sadly overworked 
Fourthly, fifthly, sixthly—oh, well, what is the use? 
BERENICE THOMPSON 





Aimee Michel. 


BRILLIANT future is predicted for Mme Evans 

Von Klenner’s pupil, Aimee Michel, who is now 

studying in Europe under the guidance of Mme. Desiree 
Artot. 

Mlle. Michel will shortly make an operatic début, and it 
is expected that at this event her singing will create a 
sensation. Being of foreign birth her mastery of French 
German and Italian is admirable. Then, too, the beautiful 
soprano voice is accompanied by such artistic requisites as 
musical temperament and that intellectuality which simpli 
fies the process of intepretation and heightens dramatic 
effects. Thus it is not surprising that to Madame Von 
Klenner, the vocalist’s resourceful instructor, Madame 
Artot writes in exceptionally eloquent and enthusiastic 
terms of praise concerning this young musician, Aimee 
Michel, her talents, attainments and personality, which 
characteristics and achievements combine to pave the way 
toward the Utopian goal of many singers—a successful 
career in grand opera 


Dorothy Harvey’s Engagements. 
HE future engagements of Dorothy Harvey, soprano, 
of New York, include: ‘“Stabat Mater,” with the 
Bloomfield (N. J.) Madrigal Society, April 24; Mount 
Kisco (N. Y.) Choral Club’s performance of “The Elijah,” 
May 1; concert in Ottawa, Canada (under the patronag: 
of the Governor-General and Lady Minto), May 8. Mrs 
Harvey’s season has been remarkably successful 


Beardsley Concert. 


Little Constance Beardsley, of Brooklyn, gives her an 
nual concert at the Pouch Gallery the evening of April 
30, assisted by Miss Marguerite Hall, contralto, and F. W 
Riesberg, accompanist. Mrs. Miltonella Beardsley, her 
mother, the pianist, Joseffy pupil, and only teacher of 
Constance, has been made musical director of the Chiro- 
pean Women’s Club of Brooklyn. Under her experienced 
guidance some superior musical affairs may be looked for 
next year. 
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nd Lady Hallé played the Bach Double 


OACHIM 
Concerto yesterday. Little wonder that the Phil 


harmonie was filled to overflowing. These artists 





fiddling together is not an every day event. The 
concert was given for the benefit of the Philharmonic Or 
chestra, and was conducted by Nikisch. Mr. Floersheim 


will tell you about the other numbers. I will simply write 
, 


bout the violin playing from a standpoint 


For the first time I heard Joachim play second fiddle 


Nevertheless he dominated the first violin, the rchestra 
ind the nductor. Joachim will be seventy years old is 
June he older he grows the faster he takes his temp 
Yesterday he rushed through the first and last movement 
‘ e concerto at a lively idagio, however, that 
most beautiful of all violin duets, was wonderfully wel 
played. How those two Strads did g! 
Joachim’s tone was larger and more penetrating, but 
id 1 the charm of Lady Hallé’s ton Hers was pure 
gold; it did not sound as if produced by the friction of th 
gs, but ratl charmed out of the air 
Her playing was graceful, feminine and alogether charm 
re H W more energet nor accentuated Great 
bread either of them displayed. With all due respect 
great reputations of these tw eteran violinists, I 
ive heard a greater performance, and certainly a far more 


mpressive one, of this concerto. It was played yesterday 


raightforward, business-li shion, especially the 


ghti 
fast movements. Yet it was most interesting to hear 


loachim and Lady Hallé together 


Phe ppearance called forth a tumult of applause. The 
iudience 2,000 people arose like one man and shouted 
Che orchestra played a “Tusch” and stood up in a body 
It was an inspiring moment. O urse, their success was 
tremendous They repeated the slow movement Later 


Joachim sat in a box and listened while Lady Hallé gave 
i performance of the Mendelssohn Concerto. She seems 

have taken a new lease of life: her playing improves 
vith her increasing years. That was remarkably finished 


d sympathetic violin playing. Technically, it was almost 


flawless 

In the perfect storm of applause Joachim heartily joined 
He could not play it as well, that is certain. His technic 
is getting quite rusty At times he plays in a way that 


urprises his friends, but as a general thing his technic is 


unreliable of late in solo work 
>A ® 


en two concerts, together with Bertha 


Sarasate has gi 
Marx, of late. He played in parts of Lalo’s Spanish Sym- 
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phony with his old time finish, lightness and charm; but 
on the whole his playing was unsatisfactory. He is so 
exasperatingly indifferent and his conceptions are so dull 
Sarasate has been spoiled by too much success. He is 
the only violinist, however, who can fill the Philharmonie 
to overflowing 

What's in a name? 

What a difference between his playing and that of young 
violinists like Kreisler, Burmester and Thibaud! 

®PA® 

About the playing of Issay Barmas, the young Russian 
violinist who assisted in the concert given by the young 
American nightingale, Mary Miinchhoff, Mr. Floersheim 
has written. Nothing has been said as yet, however, about 
Barmas’ concert given last October. This was an unin 
tentional oversight, hence I mention it at this late date, 
as it was an important concert 

Barmas played with the Philharmonx 

Saint-Saéns B minor and the Vieuxtemps D minor 


Orchestra 


oncertos; Tschaikowsky’s “Sérénade Melancolique,” and 
the Wieniawski Scherzo Tarantelle His progress sinc« 
ast year has been wonderful. He played with faultless 
technic, with a broad style and pure, full, singing tone 
His rapid passagework in the Vieuxtemps finale was as 
clean and pure as one could wish. His intonation was 
excellent throughout the evening The Tarantelle, a 
very difficult piece, he dashed off with genuine virtuosity 
and much temperament. The more of the Hochschul 
dust he shakes from his feet the better he plays 
®A® 

When a piano god, with a goodly mixture of the devil 
n him, like Vladimir de Pachmann, announces a concert 
then I let the fiddle playing take care of itself and go to 
hear the piano 

At his last concert in the Philharmonie Pachmann was 


exceptionally good 1orm and | played 


marvelously 
How those magic fingers can dream on the piano! His 


playing of ten Chopin studies was a musical treat such as 


one rarely has. One of his encores was the Chopin A flat 
Impromptu, and with this he carried the audience quite 
way. It was absolutely the best performance of the piec: 
I ever heard. He played as nspired 


At the close of the program the entire audience rushed 
the stage and hung about it like a swarm of bees, clam 
He played until the lights were turned 


out 
e A () 
| e receive n Mr. Tirindelli ( ina s 
w concerto, an interesting work in G minor 


ArtHuR M. Apel 


Katharine Fisk’s Musicale. 
M RS. KATHARINE FISK, the contralto, will give a 


musicale at the Hotel Netherland this morning 
it which she will be assisted by Victor Harris and other 


artists. Bemberg’s setting for Henry Murger’s poem, “La 


Ballade du Désespére,”’ will be a feature of the program 
which follows: 
Willst du Dein Herz mir Schenker Bac 
In Questa Tomba Beethover 
Dance Song Hande 
I.’ Esclave Lal 
\uf Wiedersehn (in MS Nevin 
Winternacht Hollaender 
Od ew) Goldmark 
D ed Katharine Fisk 
l Folksongs 
I and Joy Chadwick 
The Northern D Chadwick 
ee dea MacDowell 
Love Is a Sickness Parker 
Misgiving Black 
The Throstle White 


La Ballade du Désespér« 
Poésie de Henry Murger, musique de H. Bemberg 
For contralto and reciter, with accompaniment of lin 


cello and piano, 
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The Boston Festival Orchestra. 


HE Boston Festival Orchestra, Emil Mollenhauer 
conductor, will soon start on its annual tour. This 
year will be the thirteenth consecutive season in the his 
tory of this organization’s tours 
The orchestra comprises fifty men; the programs offer 
the greatest works; in every respect the concerts are on a 
high plane. From an educational point of view alone the 
enterprise of the organization is worthy of the greatest 
praise. In years past eminent soloists have taken part at 
these concerts, e. g., Joseffy, Aus der Ohe, Arthur Whit 
Ischaikowsky conducted 
works of his own on one tour of the organization 
This year Alfred DeVoto will be the solo pianist. Mr 
DeVoto has lived for some time in Boston, where he has 


ng, Sherwood and others 


enviable reputation, not only as an accompanist but 


so as a soloist. His technic is remarkable and thoroughly 
up to date; he has an extensive piano repertory, em 
He is a 


pianist that everyone will delight to hear, for his inter 


bracing all schools, from Bach to the present day 
pretations are invariably conscientious, logical and au 
oritative 
[he Mason & Hamlin piano will be used exclusively 


this season, as it has been for the past several seasons 


Gerard-Thiers Pupils. 


| HE following program was given by the pupils of A 
bert Gérard-Thiers on Tuesday, April 2 
Duet 
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REPETITION of “Les Huguenots” by the 
Grau compaty suggested several thoughts. 
There was lately discussion in New York 
over the burning question: “Why Wotan 
wears his hat in ‘Siegfried’’? (I should 
think that a lecture on “The Costumes of the 





belungen Heroes and Heroines” would attract an au- 


Min 
iN1 
dience. This might be followed by one on “The Home 
Life of Hunding; or, the Man that Never Smiled.”) Now 


why does De Nevers wear earrings? De Nevers is one of 
the most gallant characters in all opera; a courteous and 
charming host, who tolerates with unfailing good nature 
the sour bellied bore Marcel, with his two dreadful songs; 
tender and considerate toward Valentine, although I wish 
he had not engaged that brass band for the finale of the 
third act; superb in his refusal to join in the plot against 
the Huguenots; most gentlemanly and thoughtful in dying 
in the fifth act to make way for Raoul. 

Now De Nevers really lived. His name was Francois 
de Gonzague de Cleves. He was a fierce partisan, made 
no objection to the massacre, lived after it to the age of 
fifty-six, and was married to a noble dame. He was re- 
nowned for his bravery in war. Taken captive at St. 
Quentin, he paid a ransom of 700,000 francs to the Span- 


irds. I regret to say that his death was not romantic. 
He died of the dysentery. But nowhere, not even in 
Brantome, could I find anything about his earrings 

I am conscious of the serious imperfections of “Les 
Huguenots,” of Meyerbeer’s assumption of pontifical 


robes and voice, when the matter in hand could be dis- 


missed in a recitative. Take the scene, for instance, be- 
tween Valentine and Marcel where they play at blind 
man’s buff and shout at each other. Is there any excuse 

r a duet ©. such character and proportions? Valentine 
has heard of a conspiracy; she meets the faithful servant 


*¢ 

and bore, and tells him to acquaint his master Raoul with 
the impending danger. This does not take long to say, 
but Valentine then consumes valuable time by repeating 
that she is defying her faith and her father. There are 
many examples like this 

But on the other hand there is in this opera and “Rob- 
ert le Diable” a certain distinguishing quality that is not 
ound in other operas of the time or later years. I do not 
refer to “local color,” which is a characteristic that is 


plausible rather than real. The choral which is constantly 
ppearing in “Les Huguenots” does not give any effect 

local color, nor is there any music in the opera that is 
pecially appropriate to the epoch or the action, although 


some have maintained the contrary. Johannes Weber was 








— 


CT aE Ne x 


for ten years associated with Meyerbeer as a secretary, and 
it is he that made the most entertaining reply to these 
enthusiasts. 

Weber says: “In the first act young persons are drink- 
ing and having a good time; they are evidently Catholics 
of 1572; the page is one also. In the second act there is a 
queen known to be extremely giddy, therefore she indulges 
herself to her heart’s content in colorature, and her air is 
sung constantly at the conservatory without anyone sus 
pecting that it characterizes the sixteenth century. In the 
third act there are a populace and a night watchman, the 
very Parisians of 1572; I do not know whether the duet 
of Valentine and Marcel is precisely of that epoch, but the 
septet of the duel brings us in the presence of the Catholics 
and the Protestants of that ill omened period. The wed- 
ding music dates back three centuries. The fourth act has 
always been considered to be one of the most astonishing 
creations of Meyerbeer. * * * There is a conspiracy 
of Catholics against the Protestants of 1572. Observe that 
the priests bless the weapons and sing: ‘Glaives pieux, 
saintes épées,’ and repeat a succession of two perfect chords 
of A flat and E. 
beer has abused this modulation by the major third in 
‘Robert’ as well as ‘Les Huguenots’; no, this modulation 


Superficial persons may say that Meyer- 


paints marvelously the fanaticism of priests in 1572, and 
one feels at once that it’s all up with the Protestants. * 
* * The love duet is of 1572; for a young Catholic 
woman and a young Protestant sing their love and anguish 
the night of Saint Bartholomew, while outside Protestants 
are butchered and their corpses thrown into the Seine. If 
this were not Saint Bartholomew's, Meyerbeer would never 
have found these accents that excite the admiration of the 
world.” 

No, the quality to which I refer is a certain well main- 
tained chivalric spirit. It is something more than ele 
gance; it is not dash alone. It vitalizes the music of De 
Nevers, Saint-Bris, and especially Raoul, just as it char 
acterizes in sharp lines Robert the Devil. Old fashioned 
as much of the music of the first act of ‘Les Huguenots” 
seems to us now, there is a pervading spirit of gallantry. 
Or take the duel scene; is there any finer ensemble for 
such a situation? Or take the passage in the third act 
where Saint-Bris hears the music of De Nevers’ escort ap 
proaching and exults at the union of his house with that 
of De Nevers. How superbly Plancon sings these meas 
ures! No such bass visits us. The last that was his rival 
was Nannetti. Edouard de Reszké was in poor voice the 
last fortnight, but even in the fullness of his power he is 
only a rough and ready singer in comparison with Plangon 
And yet the former has the more appearances and the fatter 
parts. Why? Simply because he is the brother of a popu- 
lar tenor. The injustice of it! 

But where did Meyerbeer catch this chivalric spirit? It 
is not in other operas of his period. Go through the op- 
eras of France, Italy, Germany, you will not find it, and I 
know of no more modern operas in which there is the like 


COURIER. 


essentially high-bred, elegant contour of melody, and sub- 
stance of harmonic and orchestral thought. Tristan is 
first of all a lover, rejoicing or despairing; you cannot 
think of him without thinking at the same time of his pas- 
sion for Isolde. Tristan, the knight, is a shadowy person, 
known chiefly from literature. Lohengrin is mystical 
rather than chivalric. Tannhauser is the man that tired of 
Venus, and her hot and perfumed cave. Siegfried, as Mr. 
Shaw well says, is the unmoral person, the born anarchist. 
In certain German operas knights figure, but they are as 
masters. Noy Meyerbeer cannot be calmly set aside. He 
created characters; and it is by his music that we distin 
guish them, not by the verse of Scribe 


©A® 


Mr. Scotti is an interesting singer. Who coached him 
for his performance of Scarpia in “Tosca”? Puccini? It 
is certainly an admirable impersonation, strong, subtle, 
picturesque, convincing. Now how could the impersonator 
of this part be such a commonplace Don Giovanni? 

We all agree in this, that Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” 
should not be performed in a large theatre. “Don Gio- 
vanni,” “Carmen,” “The Marriage of Figaro,” “The Bar- 
‘La Bohéme” suffer when they are sung 


ber,” “Lakmé,” 
in the Metropolitan, or even in the Boston Theatre, just as 
a symphony by Haydn or Mozart should not be played in 
Symphony Hall. But Mr. Scotti’s performance, so far as 
conception and business are concerned, would not be ma- 
terially different, although he might not be tempted 
force his voice. Mr. Scotti’s Don was commonplace. It 


to 


1s not merely a matter ol superb costumes 

Perhaps Vernon Blackburn’s study of the Don errs in 
undue idealization. He insists that the Don is a gentle 
man, in the old sense of the word, and that should be taken 
for granted. But here is his portrait. “He must have 
presence and grace. I picture him tall, and of an attractive 
slimness. The face is indeed a little melancholy, to put 
upon his nature that contradictory point which in the eye 
of woman lends to the man some refined and supersensu- 
ous allurement. * * * His hair, I insist upon it, is 
black; I would give him those gray eyes thi 
no danger to the timid and approaching virgin; his chir 





it seem to hint 
falls clear in a longish curve from the under lip that, in the 
gentlest degree, stands defectively prominent, and (for 
hair upon his face) he wears a black mustache and a point 
ed black beard. His voice is capable of tenderness and ol! 
fearlessness; his movements shall ever be exquisite, and 
his face (however insincere in motive) plays the sensitive 
traitor to every emotion that it is his whim to betray.’ 

It is not necessary to insist on a resemblance to this por- 
trait. (No doubt the Don in real life was fast growing 
bald, and tending toward undue development in the ab- 
dominal region. The long list recited by Leporello gives 
us a right to form this conjecture.) But we must insist on 
“presence and grace.” Mr. Scotti, while he walked easily 
and was graceful in repose, gave no authoritative excuse 
for the weakness of the women who purposely crossed his 
path. He was conventional in the duel scene; with Elvira 
he was merely a comedian in a rather vulgar play. His 
wooing of Zerlina should explain the mystery of his suc 
cess; but here again there was disappointment. (It is only 
fair to say that Zerlina in this instance was impersonated 
by Miss Bauermeister.) And so on to the end 

Miss Macintyre was physically a most attractive Donna 
Elvira, the one woman that really loved Don Juan and 
was faithful to him even to the moment of the arrival of 
the Stone Man. Thus did she bore the Don, who was 
always desirous of Donna Anna—do not hold up both 
hands, I am not going to discuss Hoffmann’s theory about 
this extraordinary creature. It might be said that Donna 
Anna is the ideal; Donna Elvira that which is everyday 
and commonplace, and that the man of high imagination 
naturally seeks the ideal. It is a pity that Miss Macin- 
tyre’s voice is so worn. I am told that she had at the 
beginning of her career a voice of wondrous beauty, and 
that she injured it by singing a part that was too high 
for her in Sullivan’s “Ivanhoe.” 

As “Don Giovanni” is now performed in a large theatre, 


with a swollen proportion of strings to woodwind and 
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brass, with shiftings of scenery’ and necessary waits, it is 
an intolerable bore. 


Miss Bréval sang April 9 the part of Briinnhilde in 
“Die Walkie” for the first time in German. It was she 
that first created this part at the Opéra, Paris, May 12, 
1893. The experiment was a risky one Is she looking 
toward Bayreuth and the approbation of Cosima? She 
showed the zeal of a late convert; she exaggerated final 
consonants, and sang generally with a high pressure ac- 
cent. She often felt her way, and the strain of memory 
and the necessity of suiting tone to a foreign word were 
apparent. The effort was enough to stiffen spontaneity 
of action and throttle freedom of song. She was exceed 
ing fair to look upon, graceful in action, sculptural in 
repose. In the scene in which she announces to Siegmund 
his impending death she rose to the full height of the 
situation, and the change from the impassive messenger 
of fate to the sympathetic woman that would fain help 
the unhappy couple abounded in the finest nuances of ac 
tion and tone color. Her facial expression was varied and 
effective, and her action was an agreeable relief to the 
grotesque posturing of fat and perspiring German women 
of mature age who have shrieked through the music 


drama until Wotan had pity on the audience and put them 
to sleep. Miss Bréval’s attempt—for as a whole it was 
an attempt—was interesting and often successful. Sh 
should study under someone who is thoroughly a 
quainted with the stage traditions—and she should also 


try to bring back the quality and strength of her middle 
tones But I fear Miss Bréval is not inclined toward 
serious study 


OA. 


rhe weather fought against t stars in their courses 
Melba was successful only as Mimi. Her tones as Juliette 
and Marguerite de Valois were often weather distressed 
and yesterday in “Les Huguenots” her colorature was slov 
eniy and her phrasing short breathed. Jean de Reszké ap 
peared as Faust and Tristar Nordica sang superbly th 
music of Isolde. Saléza showed the remains of the grip 
but as Radamés and Raoul! he had moments of true in 
tensity. Mr. Flon, the conductor, went to pieces in “Don 
Giovanni.” 


®A® 
These operas were given Faust” (2) Les Huguenots 
(2), “Aida,” “Pagliacci,” ““Cavalleria Rusticana,” ‘“Tosca 
(2), “Lohengrin,” “La Boheme lrannhauser, Rome 
and Juliet,” “Die Walkiire,” “Don Giovanni,” “Tristan 


und Isolde,” “Die Meistersinget 
Miss Fritzi Scheff made her first appearance as Eva in 
“Die Meistersinger” on any stage last night 


®a® 


There was a pretty story to the effect that Edouard de 
Reszké celebrated April 8 the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his appearance on the stage in “Aida” at Paris. There was 
much talk about this and there were many flowers 

As a matter of fact the first performance of “Aida’”’ in 
Paris was April 22, not April 8. The performance was at 
the Théatre Italien (Salle Ventatour). Mr. de Reszké sang 
the part of the King, and Verdi conducted. (See Noél & 
Stoulling’s “Annales du Théatre, 1876,” Paris, 1877.) 


Mr. Blass was excellent as Hunding, the most abused 
man in serious opera. Consider his case fora moment. He 
comes home, tired out, and finds a strange man in the house 
on sociable terms with Mrs. Hunding. They sit down to 
supper. There is little or nothing on the table, and if there 
were the stranger is so garrulous that he takes away appe 


tite. No wonder that Hunding goes to bed. Then his wife 
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puts dope in his drink, and behaves in a shameless manner 
with the stranger until one of the walls is so shocked that 
it gives way and falls down. The stranger runs away with 
Hunding’s wife. They take with them neither food nor 
sufficient raiment. When Hunding proposes to kill the 
stranger, in strict accordance with the etiquette of his 
epoch, he finds a woman with a spear interfering, and when 
at last he sees the adulterous person slain he himself is 
killed in an offensive manner by Wotan himself. No won 
der that he is a gloomy person. I wonder whether he had 
any pleasure before he met Sieglinde; whether there was 
merriment at the wedding; whether—in short, the life of 
Hunding is yet to be written. Would that he had at least 


begun his memoirs 
©®Aa® 


The features of the short season were the performances 


f “Tosca,” “La Bohéme” and “Aida.” 
©®Aa® 


Georg Henschel gave a concert at Symphony Hall, March 
31. The program was composed of his “Morning Hymn,” 
for chorus and orchestra; “Serbisches Liederspiel,” for 
juartet and piano, and “Stabat Mater.” Mr. Henschel 
conducted. The audience was large and effusive. Who was 

that said of Mr. Henschel’s “Stabat Mater,” it was “so 
little inspired that somebody suggested it might have been 
vritten by a man in joy at the recovery of his mother-in 
law”? I can add nothing to this description. Mrs. Hen- 
chel, Miss Edmands, Mr. Liebermann and C. W. Clark 
were the quartet 


®A® 


Gounod’s “Redemption” was given by the Handel and 
Haydn in Symphony Hall April 7. Verdi’s “Requiem” 
as given the same night at the Boston Theatre by mem 
bers and chorus of the Grau Company. The theatre was 
crowded to suffocation 


©®Aa® 


“Samson and Delilah” was performed by the Cecilia 
April 10. The chief singers were Schumann-Heink and 
Messrs. Rieger and Beresford. The concert completed, 
I believe, the twenty-fifth year of this organization 


®A® 


The program of the twenty-first Symphony concert, 
given last night, included Weingartner’s Symphony in G; 
Tschaikowsky’s Violin Concerto (Maud Powell, violinist) ; 
D’Indy’s Symphonic Variations “Istar’; Wagner’s Over- 
ture to “Rienzi.” I do not remember whether Weingart- 
ner’s symphony has been played in New York. It was 
performed in Cincinnati in November, 1899, and I think it 
was reviewed early that year by your Berlin correspond- 
ent, Mr. Floersheim. The first performance was at Co 
logne, November 22, 1898, but all the waters of that city 
could not sweeten it of the smell of cheap vulgarity 
There is a heroic vulgarity which goes with certain strong 
natures, but there is none of this in Weingartner’s suite; 
for suite it is, not symphony. The pastorale and the 
scherzo might pass for summer music, but not for sym- 
phonic work. The themes are repeated endlessly, tossed 
about from instrument to instrument; the march is pre- 
tentious and empty, and the finale alternates between 
harshness and flippancy. What cleverness there may be 
is the cocky cleverness of a conductor who has heard and 
read much music. Mr. Gericke is most courteous toward 
his colleagues. It is therefore surprising that he should 
have deait Weingartner such a deadly blow. 

Miss Maud Powell played Tschaikowsky’s concerto with 
extraordinary breadth and authority. Much of the music 
tself, especially in the first movement, is dry and inef- 


fectively ugly; but the player kept the attention of the au- 





dience by the exercise of her artistic power, charmed it in 
the canzonetta by the beauty and sentiment of her song 


and roused it to enthusiasm by the dash and strength of 
her performance of the finale 

D’Indy’s strange and fascinating set variations has 
been played, I believe, in New York, and our German and 
What is the 


use of quarreling with neighbors? There are pages in the 


Germanized friends found little in the music 


first act of “Tristan” that are to me as long stretches of 
desert sand, and I know that I am theoretically wrong 
the music should all be good, as good as the finale of that 
act, or the music of the second act. What French piece 
does receive serious attention in New York? Cherubini’s 
overture to “Anacreon” possibly, and Cherubini was not 
born in France. Or are our German-and Germanized 
friends shocked because D’Indy’s theme when it is finally 
heard pictures the nudity of the devoted Istar? I remem 
ber that they were inexpressibly grieved because Manon 
Lescaut in her clothes was allowed to appear on the Met 
ropolitan Opera House stage. They rolled up the whites 
of their eyes and called to Mr. Comstock for hel-lup. 


O®aAaes 


I am obliged to postpone consideration of “A Faithful 
Account of a live Tortoise that was taken from the knee 
of a Musician by the Marvelous Secrets of a Sicilian Gen- 
tleman named Dom Antonio Fardella de Calvello of Tra 

+} 


pano, Sicily.” It is a pathetic story of the seventeenth 


century 


Amy Murray’s Success. 


URING Easter week Miss Amy Murray gave six 
D “Evenings of Scottish Song,” appearing in Nor- 
folk, Va. (afternoon and evening), Washington, Balti 
more, Trenton, N. J., and New York 

Referring to her Washington recital, the Star, of that 


ity, made the following comment on April 11 

* * * Miss Murray's specialty is the rendition of 
old Scotch ballads, which she does in delightful styl 
She led up to each song with a description of the incidents 
connected with it and a brief history of the times when 


all the old fav 


was most popular. Miss Murr: 





orites and many that were not ir. One of the 


most appreciated was a fisherwoman’s song, which she 
sang dressed in the quaint and picturesque costume of a 
Newhaven fishwife. For a number of her songs Miss 
Murray played her own accompaniment on an old-fash 
ioned Scotch harp, the like of which is rarely seen in this 
ountry.” 

In describing this artist’s recent concert at Richmond 
Hill, L. L., the Record, a local paper, printed the follow 


ng estimate: 


Miss Amy Murray took the hearts of her lience by stort Her 
gracett and magnet personality, er f secet and A f 
voice, swayed her hearers at her w hethe t g F 

artial songs of the Jacobites, which thrill« very dror f Scottis 

od with the old | e for “Bonnie Prince Charlie r whether 

e sang with her v r “ d sweet i The A 
Scot’s Sangs,”” she held her audience by spe ° 


1 


This “Scottish Evening” was the third event of a special 
series given under the Richmond Hill Twentieth Cen 
tury Club’s auspices, Ernest Seton-Thompson and Jacob 


\. Riis being among the lecturers engaged 


Richard Burmeister’s Piano Concerto. 


NEW edition of Richard Burmeister’s Piano Con 
A certo in D minor has just been published by Luck 
hardt’s Musik-Verlag in Stuttgart, Germany. The new 
edition is a great improvement upon the first, and was 
used with immense success by the composer at one of the 
Thomas Symphony concerts in Chicago during this sea- 
son 
Mr. Burmeister is going to play the “Concerto Pa 
thetique,” by Liszt, at the Springfield Music Festival next 


Saturday 
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DOUARD DE RESZKE was made to sing 

“Telramund” in Boston last week by the Bos- 

ton Herald. ~All voices are alike in the dark—to 

some critics. But we wonder how Theodor Ber- 
tram, the real “Frederick Von,” took the tale? 





MUSICAL MANAGEMENT IN 
BROOKLYN. 


NUMBER of persons in the borough of 
3rooklyn, weary of the bargain counter con- 
certs given by the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, are stirring about, determined to infuse 
some real artistic life into the overgrown mammoth 
village. The fact that the box office receipts for 
the recent performance of “Lohengrin” at the 
Academy of Music, under the auspices of the Seidl 
Society, amounted to over $4,000, opened the won- 
dering eyes of some of the sleepy citizens of the 
borough. 

Now Brooklyn is to have a grand performance 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony at a concert given 
independent of the Brooklyn Institute, and from 
the rush to subscribe it is evident that the project- 
ors of the concert are going to have a brilliant 
financial success. As this will be the first perform- 
ance of the great choral symphony Brooklyn has 
had in seventeen years, we can well understand why 
music lovers are eager to hear it. The Brooklyn 
Arion will undertake the musical responsibility of 
presenting the work. Naturally, the Institute man- 
agers are not pleased at the prospect of success of 
musical entertainments given in defiance of their 
aims and plans. 

While THe Musicat Courter has often protested 
against inartistic operatic performances, we can un- 
derstand that Brooklynites do want opera, and the 
sensible residents of the borough, who care nothing 
for the glitter of the 400, would prefer to have opera 
on their side of the bridge. The fatigue of traveling 
all the way to the Metropolitan Opera House keeps 
many Brooklynites at their own firesides. Besides, it 
is well understood that in the huge barn of a place 
only a few of the singers can be heard and seen to 
advantage, whereas, at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, shabby as the building is, the acoustics are 
most excellent. To remodel and redecorate the in- 
terior would not cost a fortune, and the wonder is 
that the Brooklyn Institute, with a membership of 
7,000, does not lease the building, and thus prevent 
its rental for all sorts of vulgar purposes. But we 
fear the Institute will do nothing heroic. 

It cannot so long as men of small and provincial 
minds attempt to run the music department. It has 
been stated in Brooklyn that the music department 
cannot give opera or Sunday concerts, because the 
majority of its members belong to the Evangelical 
sects, which pretend to have a horror of operatic 
performances and violations of the Puritan Sunday. 
However rigid some of the Brooklyn saints aim to 
be at home in their own borough, they change like 
the chameleon, and many among them come over at 
regular intervals to enjoy themselves in the borough 
of Manhattan. They are welcome, and the more of 
‘em that come the merrier it will be. So long as the 
Brooklyn Institute managers permit themselves to 
be bound by Puritanical nonsense and hypocrisy the 
music department will continue to go on and give 
the bargain counter concerts at Association Hall, 
with programs more or less tiresome and of no mu- 
sical value whatsoever. As we previously advised, 
reorganization, that is what the Institute board 
should urge. Over 1,400,000 people live in Brook- 
lyn, and the Brooklyn Institute has the opportunity 
to educate these masses in the arts, as its title pro- 
claims, but the question is, Will it be done? Will the 
members of the board continue to permit an insig- 
nificant church organist to sway the musical des- 
tinies of the place, and thus fritter away the chance 
to do a big work for the advancement of music, and 
neglect obligations which seem binding and impera- 


tive? 


CIRCULATION. 


rs IRCULATION is the life of a newspaper. 

Over 300,000 people interested in music in 
America and Europe read this paper every week. 
There is no other publication on the globe that can 
be compared with it. The reproduction of the press 
notices of artists—this feature alone—makes THE 
Musica Cour!eR an indispensable medium for the 
professional musician. And leaving aside all other 
features of the paper its universal and extensive 
circulation gives to musicians of all kinds oppor- 
tunities to present their claims such as daily papers 
and other mediums cannot offer them. 

When the New York Herald, Tribune, Sun, 
Times or Evening Post prints a notice on a compo- 
sition, a performance or an artist’s work, such no- 
tice can only become known to the world at large 
through its reproduction in the columns of THE 
Musica Courier. 
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The general distributing office of THe Mustcar 
Courter in Europe is under the control of its busi- 
ness representative, Mr. Montague Chester, Hotel 
Cecil, London. 

In addition to the extensive subscription list of 
this paper the general news stand distribution is in 
the hands of the American News Company and 


its branches, which handle it for America. 





NEXT YEAR’S OPERA. 

HE opera management has decided its plans for 
next season, which will be inaugurated with an 
autumn tour in the larger cities of the country, 
finally opening in San Francisco on November 12. 
The New York season has been reduced to a ten 
weeks’ limit, beginning about Christmas. No def- 
inite contracts of moment have, as yet, been closed, 
but the usual aggregation will again be found here 
with a few exceptions. The company has two years’ 
lease of the Metropolitan Opera House, after which 

some radical changes may take place. 

The annual meeting of the Maurice Grau Opera 
Company, which constitutes the management, took 
piace on Tuesday, and for Directors of Board or 
Board of Directors in the sense of the corporation 
the following gentlemen were elected: Mr. Maurice 
Grau; Mr. Henry Dazian, the costumer, who fur- 
nishes the apparel of the Opera House; Mr. Frank 
W. Sanger, theatrical manager; Mr. Frank N. 
Dodd; Mr. Edward Lauterbach, attorney of the 
corporation; Mr. R. F. Knoedler, art dealer, and 
Mr. Charles Frazier, Secretary of the corporation. 
Mr. Grau is President and Mr. Lauterbach, his at- 
torney, is Vice-President. It is a close corporation 
controlled absolutely by Mr. Grau, who must bear 
the brunt of it. No one in it has any technical 
knowledge of music, and the company is organized 
only from a business and financial point of view— 
an excellent idea, if it succeeds. 





CABLEGRAM announces that Paderewski will 

resume on April 19 the tour interrupted by 

the death of his son, Hippolyte. Whether this be a 

rumor or the truth, it is the most sensible course to 

pursue—as anyone who has experienced deep grief 
well knows. 


i ‘kno morning Sun has been editorially discussing 

the opera question. Its views, like those of the 
Herald, Times, Tribune and Evening Post, are the 
same THE Musica Courter formulated and has 
fought for during the past twenty years. It took a 
long time, but they all got there at last. 
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THE RING AND ITS ANGLES. _ the logic of this episode. Were it omitted the re- having heard it thrice, why then this stupid reitera- 
mainder of the act would be inconsequent non- tion under such forced conditions? In “Rhein- 
sense.” Not at all! The sword must be forged, gold” Wagner meant a single theme to tell the lis- 
IV. else the drama would come to an abrupt end; and teners an entire chapter of startling incidents and 
there is no one else in sight to do it save Siegfried. here he repeats a trifling unimportant detail four 
So much is plain. Then Siegfried, whose every times! It seems inconsistent. 


“SIEGFRIED.” 


LTHOUGH the composition of the “Siegfried” 


music was begun late in 1856 it was not en- - 4 : . rig? : : 
: 8 eae g motion has betokened a longing for adventure, So, with Nothung, Siegfried fells Mime and be 
tirely completed until 1871, and this interval repre- : , : , 
y . . acs a could be lured to Fafner’s cave by the promise of comes sentimental once more, begging the bird to 
sents the most eventful period of Wagner’s life. ; ; ‘ : be oe be 
an interesting fight, for which he was spoiling. chatter on; it tells him of Briinnhilde and her sleep, 


Soon after he had commenced work on “Siegfried” 
he decided to abandon it because the impracticabil- 
ity of his scheme became more apparent from day 
to day. “I have led my young Siegfried into a 
beautiful forest solitude and there have left him un- 
der a linden tree and taken leave of him with 
heartfelt tears,” he writes; then follows the order 


It is much more rational to argue that Wagner which arouses his eagerness to win her, and he bids 
needed a third figure to relieve the action—even he it guide him the way. Following the fluttering bird, 
would not dare an entire long act with only two Siegfried departs as the curtain falls. 
characters on the stage—and that without this scene The first scene of the last act shows the Wanderer 
the Wanderer’s entrance in the second act might standing alone in a desolate rocky region. He calls 
seem unprepared. Nevertheless the device is a for Erda, who appears in a cavernous boulder. Of 
clumsy one. her he asks counsel, but she does not respond satis- 

Another bit of rugged dramatic art protrudes factorily, and in a rage he descries her power as 
here: Mime displays an astonishing amount of sage, and then tells her all that is to be known: That 


from Brazil to write an opera that resulted in “Tris- 
tan and Isolde,” with its tumultuous Zurich epi- 


sode; then the memorable “Tannhauser” fiasco at : . eS oo 
iy ae Ae : ss knowledge during this dialogue. From what the gods are doomed; that Siegfried has won the 
Paris, the composition of “Die Meistersinger,” the ¥ : ; Ry ; : , . 

source might he have obtained it? And as he knew ring and will win Briinnhilde. If the Wanderer 


meeting with King. Ludwig, whose patronage of 


W r | | hi tor tl ; P ti n fr m the name of Siegfried’s father why should he have kne W the facts, why, then, does he call upon Erda at 
agne laS Decome Nistory, 1e€ separatio Oo < 


refused so obstinately to divulge it in the early part all? One suspects that Wagner needed some dra- 
of the act? matic padding here. It is the Wanderer’s last ap- 

The result of this Wanderer-Mime question pearance, and possibly Wagner liked to hear him 
contest is that the latter forfeits his head as penalty talk. He also tells Erda that Siegfried will be im- 


for an answer missed. The Wanderer deeds this mune from Alberich’s curse because he is fearless! 


his wife, Minna Wagner, and her death, the wooing 
of Cosima von Bulow, the birth of their only child, 
Siegfried, Cosima’s divorce from von Bulow, and 
her marriage to Wagner. 

That Wagner was able to interrupt the second 


forfeit to him who knows not fear, and departs. This is no reason at all. There is no indication that 


) 


ac tf “Sieofried.” com * two operas on widely ——e f Toth : : ‘af f f f 
ct of “Siegfried,” compose two operas on lel; Siegfried returns and forges Nothung, while Mime Fafner felt fear, and yet his fate was not averted 


roe S 1ec ¢ » afte apse lve i , . ‘ - . -_ — ne 
divergent ubjects and then, after a lapse of twelve brews a potion with which he hopes to poison him Nor, eventually, is Siegfried’s. 
aT re » "Nee “dA” - ni ; i © ° — ° +. e ° ~ 4 My } 
years, resume “Siegtried and finish - without an after Fafner has been slain. Siegfried, to prove \lso, in the first act, the Wanderer brazenly 
obvious break seems wonderful at first; but it only power of godhead, and sings 
s ° . . . ~~ 


: ; : the strength of his sword, cleaves the anvil with it boasts to Mime of the 
ers, after all, how Consistent he — ben his sub- and postures heroically as the curtain descends. his own vainglorious praise right lustily, when all in 
ject, how deeply he had lived himself ae " and The second act is laid in the depths of the forest, the audience that know anything about the Ring 
how firmly his musical style had molded itself. showing the opening of the cave in which Fafner, are aware that godhead is on its very last legs—if a 
The opera opens with the scene representing 


— - . => the dragon, hoards his treasure Alberich is envi- godhead can be such a Celtic thing. 
Mime’s cavern. Since the last act of “Walkure 


ously watching the cavern, when the Wanderer Erda vanishes and Siegfried appears tracking the 
: URE . stalks on and the two wrangle over past differences; bird’s flight. Now ensues between the Wanderer 
into the forest, gives birth to Siegfried and dies at tor this the Wanderer tells both Alberich and Faf- and Siegfried another idiotic recapitulation of inci 
the dwarf’s hearth; Mime raises the boy, hoping ner of the approach of Siegfried, the hero, and dis- dents which have occurred earlier in the evening 
that he may prove Fafner’s slayer and thus bring 


about two decades have elapsed. Sieglinde, fleeing 


appears. Why should he have appeared at all? Is For this there is only one excuse: to make the opera 


the ring and the gold once more within Mime’s clear to those who drop in to see the last act! 


there any reason for it, save to establish his reputa- 


reach. Fafner has transformed himself into a rhe two soon row. and the younger irreverently 
+ g ; 


tion as a Wanderer? 
Alberich has withdrawn to his hiding place near- jeers the older for his appearance, taunting him over 
loss of the eye, to which the Wanderer answers 


dragon by means of the tarnhelm—so much infor- 
mation was granted in “Walkire.” But the ques- - , ir , 

& by and Fafner slumbers again. Siegfried, guided th 
enigmatically : “With the one eye that I lack in my 


head thou lookest thyself on the other that yet is left 


tion innocently arises, how did Fafner discover the . . 
: by Mime, comes on and there is more wrangling 


tarnhelm power? In “Rheingold” he refers to itas ¢: : aa 
: , k led gee , Th Siegfried bids Mime leave him in peace, and upon 

a ‘toy’ and has no knowledge of its charm. ii . ' 7 : Y = ss of res 
~ din ' oat pcabbtiey the latter’s departure, ruminates on his parentage me for sight.” By what devious process of reason- 
must have been ovelooked by Wagner, for there is ino does Waener arrive at this result? Wotan sac- 


~ 


rificed his eye to Erda for Fricka, and Siegfried is 


and listens to the forest birds, with whom he tries to 


ample opportunity in “Rheingold” to enlighten - . ; 
a. ae ; ——— to enlighten converse; failing, he cuts a reed, but is able to blow 


Fafner. : : : ; vine oP eye i a eee 
only discordant sounds; in despair he takes up his "0 descendant of Fricka—in fact, his race is highly 

As the curtain rises Mime is busy forging a horn and in answer to its winding call the dragon obnoxious to that maltreated goddess. 
word for Siegfried. In this his efforts are futile; awakes. These two exchange crude compliments, lhe Wanderer blocks the way and Siegfried, hews 
Siegfried has broken every one of Mime’s swords leading to a battle, in which Fafner is slain, his the famous spear to pieces. Ernest Newman, com- 


and the dwarf has tried in vain to weld the broken heart pierced by Nothung. Dying, the dragon menting on this scene, irreverently, but apologet- 


ere f T he ~ TT ~ ic me ° ° ° ° . on ° ’ ‘ss 
pieces of Nothung, the conquering sword, which warns Siegfried of Mime’s designs on his life. ically, refers to the Wanderer’s protest as “the last 
Sieoli > left as >j Sieotrie - ‘ . ° ; r.. ° , . — ° 
Sieglinde left as heirloom to her son. Siegfried, Siegfried in withdrawing Nothung besmears his kick of the mule!” The defeated god gathers the 


2 ipli - > 21 j e ; " > ~ ° ’ ° a ee 
a stripling, comes racing in, teeming with strength fingers with dragon’s blood; then accidentally he splinters and departs. Siegfried ascends the rock 


and youth, mimics the dwarf, taunts him and as- tastes of it and directly the bird’s voice becomes ar- and the scene changes. 


sures him of his loathing. During a very undo- ticylate: it tells him of the tarnhelm, the treasure Once more the scene is the same as in the last act 
mestic scene Siegfried demands some information and the ring secreted in the cave. He goes in of the “Walkiire.” Briinnhilde lies sleeping as Sieg- 
of his parentage and Mime describes to him the earch of them, and meanwhile Alberich and Mime fried approaches, and here he experiences fear Sor 
finding and the death of his mother Sieglinde; as appear, each awaiting his opportunity. There is the first time in his life. At least, Wagner insists 


a proof he produces the pieces of sword. Siegfried jy) more wrangling and to the eye the scene is in- that it is fear, although the sight of a sleeping 


immediately commands him to forge the sword  variathiy .. ¢ 

‘ ‘a y , ” variably ludicrous. woman, beautiful at least by reputation, would be 
anew trom these trag nts < s y ss = . . . ae : . . 
vs these Iragments and runs shouting into Siegfried emerging from the cave with ring and most apt to incite love. But allowing Wagner his 
the wood. . . . . J . ‘ - . 

‘ tarnhelm, the two dwarfs disperse and once more foolish conceit, why, if the sleepe r arouses tear, does 


At this point Wotan, disguised as the Wanderer, the bird advises: beware of Mime, who plots mur- Siegfried increase his danger by awakening her? 
enters the smithy; Mime bids him begone, but the der. Mime now dodders toward Siegfried, prattling Wagner had become quite sentimental over his hero, 
Wanderer refuses to budge from the hearth until and offering him a drink of the poisonous brew, but and when a man becomes sentimental he should not 
each one has asked the other a set of questions and because Siegfried has tasted of the dragon’s blood be taken seriously as a dramatist. 
upon that result each wagers his head. Now it be-_ he is able to hear the dwarf’s murderous thoughts. Briinnhilde is awakened by Siegfried’s fearful 
comes obvious to everyone who has caught the Why in the name of all that is moderate should kiss, and, most naturally, the two fall violently in 
drift of Wagner's plans that he is scheming another Wagner have made such unreasonable demands on love with each other; the rest is sheerly operatic, 
recapitulation scene; but that a dramatist should his auditors? A bird that sings soprano and a and, to quote the irresistible George Bernard Shaw: 
go such lengths to bring it about is too childish to dragon bellowing in a bass voice are quite enough ‘They sing a concerted cadenza, plunge on from that 
discuss. material for the imagination. The dragon was, af- to a magnificent love duet, and end with a precipi- 
For the recapitulation touches on incidents set ter all, an ordinary giant in a strange shape 
forth in the preceding Ring dramas and finally should his blood have such magic powers? Be- the impetuous semi-quaver triplets of the famous 





why tous allegro a capella, driven headlong to its end by 


exposes a bit of news “that he that knows no fear sides, both the dragon and the bird have warned finales to the first act of ‘Don Giovanni,’ or the coda 
can forge Nothung”—this plainly refers to Sieg- Siegfried and the audience that Mime means to kill to the ‘Leonore’ Overture, with a specifically con 
fried. Oddly enough John F. Runciman defends Siegfried; Mime himself has told us in the first act; trapuntal theme, pointes d’orgue, and a high C for 
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the soprano all complete.” Thus the end of Sieg- 
fried. 

The stage pictures are effective, but not so much 
so as those of ‘“Walkiire.” The second act is bad- 
ly anti-climaxed and ends meekly. 

Musically the entire work represents a mood—the 
out of door atmosphere. It is, musically, an idealiza- 
tion of the sounds of nature. Of course, Wagner 
knew that there is absolutely nothing. Nature that 
is musically beautiful, “but he sentimentalized his 
impressions and reduced them to the limits of music 
formule.” 

In original themes “Siegfried” is not nearly so rich 
as its predecessors, nor does it show the complex 
thematic woof of ‘“Gétterdammerung.” Ernest New- 
man quarrels seriously with Wagner about the re- 
dundant manner in which he employs the leit-motiv 
principle, but his-sins in this direction do not grieve 
one so deeply as his dramatic faults. 

And it is irony that the scenes at which the dra- 
matic sense rebels are the very ones which are ac- 
companied by gorgeous tonal images. Who, for in- 
stance, would wish to delete the Wanderer music 
from Siegfried? The Wanderer-Mime scene, with 
its Schumann-like chant, and the Wanderer-Erda 
episode, with its indescribable atmosphere, are 
among Wagner's great musical moments. 

To the very end he chose to imagine himself a 
ereat dramatist, and, as Goethe said: “When a great 


Ri 


man has a dark corner in him, it is terribly dark.” 





A NTONIN DVORAK has been knighted by the 

Austrian Emperor—a rare distinction for a 
composer, though by no means an artistic one. 
Knowing Dr. Dvorak as some of us do, we predict 
that this honor will not turn his head. He is a plain, 
modest man, whose music is his chief crown. But 
what a revolutionary rattling of the old bones of 
precedent this act of the Emperor will cause! And 
how times have changed since Beethoven’s days! 
In England a man is sometimes knighted if he writes 
a four voice organ fugue. On the Continent knight 
hood seldom flowers for musicians. 


Myer at Chautauqua. 
| ie? prospectus or announcement of Edmund J. Myer’s 


fourth summer term for singers and teachers of sing- 

ng, at Point Chautauqua on the Lake, has just been is- 
sued. It is an eight-page circular and contains some in- 
eresting statements. Mr. Myer’s constantly increasing 
work at Lake Chautauqua compels him to increase his 
facilities for taking care of his pupils in every way. He 
will be assisted this coming season again by John Ran 
lolph, head of the University School of Music, of Lin- 
coln, Neb., and will also have a second ‘assistant, Hea- 
ward J. Kirkpatrick. 

Besides the Point Chautauqua course for singers there 
s the special course of private lessons and the normal 
course, class lessons, for those who desire to teach as well 
as sing. The normal course is very popular, and many 
who have taken it have doubled not only their earning 
capacity but their usefulness as well 

Lake Chautauqua is fast becoming a great educational 
centre, and as Point Chautauqua is one of the most de- 
lightful spots on the lake in every way, Mr. Myer has de 
cided to make his summer work there a permanent insti- 
tution. The prospectus will be interesting reading for 
such as may desire to look up a summer school for the 
udy of the singing voice. 

Mr. Myer will be glad to send a copy to anyone who 
may want further information. 


Mario Del Sol’s Studio. 
ARIO DEL SOL, late of the Ellis-Melba Opera 
Company, and formerly a leading tenor at the Opéra 
Comique in Paris, has recently opened a studio in the 
Miller Building, at 1931 Broadway 

The studio is spacious and one of the advantages for 
students will be the stage, upon which they will be in 
vited to sing and act during the lessons. Del Sol is a 
pupil of M. Paul Lehrie, professor of mise en scéne of the 
Paris Conservatory; Signor Delle Sedie, Paris; Mme. Emile 
Ambre, Paris; M. F. Faure, Paris, and he refers his pa- 
trons to these distinguished musicians. 

Thoroughly trained in the varied branches of singing, 
Del Sol will teach grand opera repertory, opéra comique 
repertory, church and oratorio, as well as prepare students 
for the concert stage and society musicales, 








Vitae summa brevis spem nos vetat incohare longam. 


They are not long, the weeping and the laughter, 
Love and desire and hate; 

I think they have no portion in us after 
We pass the gate. 


They are not long, the days of wine and roses; 
Out of a misty dream 
Our path emerges for awhile, then closes 
Within a dream. 
—Ernest Dowson. 


N Ilka Horovitz-Barnay’s clever book, “‘Berithmte 
Musiker,” are many anecdotes of Liszt and the 
rest. The author is sister to the great Hungarian 
actor, Ludwig Barnay, who visited New York in the 
eighties with the Meiningen company. I remember 
him as a very distinguished looking man. His sister 
has evidently met everybody in the world of tone— 
and gossip. Here is a sweet morsel. 

A young German baroness who had studied with 
Clara Schumann applied to Liszt for lessons. She 
played one of the Chopin concertos, and it did not 
please the old gentleman. After the first few bars 
he became impatient, frowned and sneered. Finally 
he touched the player’s shoulder to retard a tempo: 

“Eh bien! eh bien! ma chérie! nous sommes 1a 
pour vous entendre, pour avoir une impression! It 
does not sound at all! Nobly, nobly! and tempera- 
inent! This dare not be ordinary or commonplace, 
but must appear aristocratic, draped in silk and 
satin, adorned with jewels! Don’t mumble and whis- 
per, but thunder it out! The piano is only a mis- 
erable box that sounds dry and tiresome—si vous 
n’y mettez pas votre belle 4me!” he added gallantly. 
“But, dear master, I have been taught this inter- 
pretation by Frau Schumann,” protested the novice. 
The remark was an unfortunate one and irritated 
Liszt. 

“Frau Schumann! Frau Schumann!” he mim- 
icked. “Frau Schumann! Oh, well! From her you 
have learned how to play the piano when one has 
six children! Mon Dieu! The poor woman! Six 
children! Of course in such bourgeois surroundings 
a bold and liberal interpretation cannot spring. 
But with me you must play differently. I have not— 
God be praised—six children!” 


©®AaA® 


Which shows that Liszt could say nasty things 
when his nerves were set on edge. 


©Aa® 


“The lovable Anton,” said Liszt as the Russian 
pianist Vera Timanoff played Rubinstein’s Con- 
erto, “is at first warmly sentimental and has too 
many ideas; then suddenly he has no ideas at all, 
and finally he uses a halberd and cuts off everything 
short and neat. Grattez le Russe et le Tartare sort.” 


©®A® 
Liszt did not love Brahms. Apropos of the D 


minor Concerto he complained : “Do you know of 
whom Brahms reminds me? Of Bismarck! All of 


iron—hard, hard! No grace, no sentiment, no imag- 
ination, no soul. Deep feeling? Perhaps Bismarck 
may have the same, but the world does not know it. 
And, besides, music differs a bit from affairs of 
state. Non, non. Cette musique m’agace, sans me 
rien dire. Rubinstein and I, who know something 


about music, and have done something for it, could 
never decide to play a note of Brahms in public.” 

®A® 

Johann Strauss was one of the oldest Wagneri- 

ans. “I introduced the ‘“Tannhauser” overture in 
Vienna,” said Strauss. “When fifty years ago the 
publisher sent the score I put it in rehearsal, the 
orchestra occupying two rooms in my house for 
this purpose. At the final rehearsal, just as we 
had finished playing the overture, my mother, who 
loved music more than she comprehended it, came 
into the room, asking: ‘Du Jeany, was habt ihr 
denn da gespielt, das ist merkwiirdige Musik—die 
regt mich furchtbar auf! And that was the first 
Viennese criticism on Wagner’s music.” 

©®A® 


When Hans Richter, then of youth and curly 
blond locks, began his career as conductor in Bud- 
apest, he supplemented this labor by giving his les- 
sons in singing and became the. rage among his fe- 
male pupils. One of these, young and pretty, sang 
Schumann’s “Dichterliebe” so formally and ex- 
pressionless that Richter became distracted. Ex- 
planation and coaching availed nothing, and one 
day as she sang them with even less sentiment than 
usual, he stopped short in his accompaniment, 
turned about in his chair and gazing earnestly at 
her with his expressive blue eyes, blurted out: “My 
dear Miss X were you ever in love?” “No,” stam- 
mered the maiden blushing and frightened. ‘Then 
I beg of you, kindly fall in love first and afterward 


-sing the Schumann songs.” Tableau! 


©®A® 


Rubinstein once dismissed an applicant for les- 
sons, declaring to a bystander that he was hope- 
less “because he plays Beethoven with fluency and 
Czerny with sentiment.” 

OA ® 


One evening, in company, Nordau was introduced 
to Liszt. “I believe I have never had the pleasure,” 
said Liszt amiably, to which Nordau replied: “J'ai 
déja ou la cathédrale de Strasbourg, mais la cathé- 
drale ne m’a pas ou, moi!” Liszt, usually very 
grateful for any flattery, made a grimace and with a 
loud aside: “Ca, c’est un journaliste, n’est-ce 
pas?” turned away. 

Later, at supper, Nordau retaliated by informing 
his neighbors at table that Liszt was a product of a 
softened brain and that the fad about him was culti- 
vated by a colony of idiots. 

®©a® 


Rubinstein was a great admirer of Liszt as a vir 
tuoso, declaring him unapproachable in every way, 
the culmination of every possibility of piano play- 
ing, but his attitude toward Liszt as a composer 
was a doubting one and he did not hesitate to as- 
sert that Wagner’s music boded the downfall of the 
art. In a like manner did he reject Brahms and 
his followers. “I cannot abide the Puritans,” he 
said, and proved the sincerity of his aversion by 
never playing a note of Brahms’ music 

©a® 


One of the young women connected with Hull 
House, Chicago, was recently showing a collection 
of photographs of classical pictures to a_ street 
urchin, and when she came to a copy of the “Sistine 
Madonna,” she asked: “Do you know what that 
represents?” “Yes,” said the boy, “that is jesus 
and His mother.” “Did you notice,” continued the 
teacher, “how beautiful their faces are? You can- 
not find such beauty of expression in any other pic- 
ture.” “But it’s the rims around their heads, 
ma’am, that gives them away,” interrupted the boy. 

Oaeé 

In the January 15 number of La Revue de Paris 
| found an article by Ivan Strannik, entitled “Un 
Nouveau Romancier Russe—Maxime Gorki.” <A 
young man, at one time a tramp, Gorki’s talent is as 
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great as Kipling’s. His various stories and novels, 
“Makar Tschoudra,” “La Steppe,” “Malva” and 
“Foma Gordiev,” are described as sounding a new 
and rare note. Finally, “Les Vagabonds” has been 
translated from Russian into French, and | suppose 
IXnglish translations will follow. In the April num- 
ber of Mercure de France—easily the best and most 
brilliant of Parisian monthlies—there appeared a 
story called “Vingt—six et une,” by Maxime Gorky 
or Gorki. It recalls Tolstoy. Gorki’s seems to be a 
gift that has flowered without other culture but suf- 
fering. 

A few days ago the 
quoted Prince Krapotkin, who has many admiring 
things to say about the young Russian writer, who 


Tribune's literary editor 


has been for some years a waiter on a steamer, and 
has lived the life of the navvies and tramps in South- 
ern Russia. “The characters he describes are taken 
from the lowest classes, and are considered powerful 
in drawing. 

It is said that Gorki is almost embarrassed by his 
popularity. He cannot reconcile himself to his new 
role of celebrated personage, and is inconsolable 
over the loss of his former independence. Recently 
he attended the performance of a new play by 
[schechof in a theatre of Moscow. As soon as he 
was recognized the audience forgot the play. All 
eyes turned in his direction, and the cheering and 
clapping of hands were incessant. Gorki, by no 
means flattered by the ovation, grew angry, and ad- 
dressed the audience impetuously : “What the deuce 
are you staring at me for? I’m not a ballerina, nor 
1 Venus of Milo, nor a man just saved from drown- 
ing! All I do is to write stories which have the good 
fortune to please you. So much the better. 
But this is no reason why you should gape at me. 
Phere, on the stage, a most excellent piece is being 
played. You had better give it your attention and 
leave me alone!” 

We need not say that this speech did not cause 
the che ering to subside. Poor Gorki, in fact, does 
not know how to escape the obtrusive enthusiasm 
of the public. Wherever he goes he is lionized; 
wherever he stops on his numerous tramping tours 
through the country, young men come to consult 
“the tramp” how to live and to express their ad 
miration in the most exalted terms. Gorki had not 
always been so honored. The author Besobidini 
tells of his first meeting with the now celebrated 
writer. Gorki, with other laborers, one day sud 
denly appeared at a small railway station. Winter 
was approaching, and his thin clothes were shabby 
and torn. He was very modest in his demands; all 
he wanted was “a job on the freight trains.” There 
was no work for him there, and they offered him 
the place of a watchman at a small station. He did 
not hesitate to accept the place, and later described 
his impression to Besobidini. ‘I am satisfied with 
my position,” he wrote. “I know my duties, and I 
perform them scrupulously. I am getting on very 
nicely with my fellow workmen. I succeeded in 
gaining the favor of the station master, who every 
day orders me to remove the rubbish from his 
kitchen. Isn’t this grand! I only want to know 
if this is part of my official duties or a special mark 
of his personal affection for m«¢ Thus Gorki, de- 
spite the menial work he had to perform, never lost 
his cheerfulness, and after a short time he could in- 
form Besobidini that he had been advanced to the 
rank of “head kitchen sweeper and head watchman 
of the station.” 

©®A® 


Frank Harris, formerly the editor of the London 
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called The Candid Friend. | suppose Bernard Shaw 
and John Runciman will write for it. 


®©®A® 


Here is a characteristic letter which Andrew Car- 
negie is said to have received from Mark Twain 
the other day: ‘Dear Mr. Carnegie: Understand- 
standing that you are blessed at present with an un- 
usual surplus of income, and knowing well your 
generous spirit and desire to do good to those who 
will help themselves, | want to ask you to make 
me a contribution of $1.50. When I was a young 
man my mother gave me a hymn book which | 
faithfully used. It is now, thanks to my efforts, 
worn out, and I| think it should be replaced, and 
you are the man to do this. Appreciating to the 
full the generous deeds that have made your name 
illustrious in this and other countries, and believing 
that in making me this donation you will be carry- 
ing on the spirit of your work, I am yours faith- 
fully, Mark Twain. P.S.—Don’t send the hymn 
book; send the $1.50. mis 


® A ® 


Mr. Arthur Whiting’s new piano quintet was 
played last week in Mendelssohn Hall by the 
Kneisel Quartet with the composer at the piano. 
It proved to be an interesting work, with a strong 
leaning toward Keltic or Gaelic themes. The form 
was an experiment. It is a condensation of the usual 
four sonata movements, and is thus portioned out 
by the composer—an introduction—later on heard 
twice—a leading allegro theme briefly developed, 
this followed by a second subject. The andantino 
replaces the traditional free fantasy by a return of 
the first theme, and the scherzo brings in new mat- 
ter, its trio, however, being the second subject pre- 
viously sounded, while the finale passes in review 
the material of the preceding movements. 

This scheme proved conducive to unity of mood 
and compactness of structure. The piano does not 
crowd the strings and there is plenty of vigor 
throughout. The synthesis gives kaleidoscopic 
flashes of the first movements, music that is lyric 
and impassioned. Decidedly the quintet is one of 
Mr. Whiting’s most graceful and engaging compo 
sitions. It was favorably received. 


G®Aa® 


“Mrs. Bridell Fox has told me of Sunday morn- 
ing visits to their house in Florence,” says an En- 
glish writer, “when Mrs. Browning would be curled 
up in a corner of her sofa in the drawing room, 
while from an inner room would come sounds of 
childish practising, with occasional corrections and 
accompaniments thundered out in the poet’s firm 
bass. One story of this period is—to the musician 

-absolutely pathetic in its suggestions, a story of 
Mrs. Browning saying to her husband just as he 
was closing the piano after, perhaps, some musical 
dream of his own, ‘Why did you stop? Here is 
Penini just come with his two drums to accompany 
you!’ One wonders whether the father or the mu- 
sician triumphed on that occasion!” 


®©®A® 


I have just received E. A. MacDowell’s new piano 
sonata, the fourth. Its sub-title is “Keltic.” Next 
week I'll tell you about it. 

®©®A® 


The happy days are at hand. I don’t have to 
listen to music until I reach Bayreuth in August 
Oh, for a sail in the Molly Bawn about Dead 
Man’s Bay, with California’s glorious blue dome 
above and all the rest wood and water. 
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Who was it that said of a certain politician that 
he carried water on both shoulders all his life long, 
but never any between them? 


©®A® 


I note with pleasure that John Earnest McCann's 


fine poetic gifts are being recognized. John is at 


work on an operatic libretto just now. 
. ©Aa® 
\rthur Nevin, who in features vaguely resembles 
his brother Ethelbert, has composed an opera and 
tried his hand at incidental music of various sorts 
He has marked talent for composition. 
©Aae 
The sympathy of the musical world of two conti- 


nents is with Ignace Paderewski in his great sorrow. 


Apollo Club Concert. 


HE New York Apollo Club, under William R. Chap- 
man’s able direction, gave a successful concert in 
the Waldorf-Astoria on the evening of April 11. Num 


bers sung by the chorus included: “When the Bird 
a-Pilfring Goes,” Eduard Kremser; “Douglas, Tender 
and True,” Marston-Smith; Hermann Mohr’s “To the 


Genius of Music”; Kollner’s “The Mountain Stream,” 
and Johannes Pache’s “Silent Recollections.” The club 
sang with expression and good effect, amply sustaining its 
reputation as a capable body of male voices 

James Liebling, ‘cellist, played H. Sitt’s “Andante”; 
Perpetuum Mobile,” Fitzenhagen; Goltermann’s “An 
dante,” and “Spinnlied,” Popper Mr. Liebling dis- 
played depth of feeling and facility of execution. He 
contributed Schumann’s “Traumerei” as an encore. 

A talented young soprano, Jessica de Wolf, also ap- 
peared, her most notable selection being Arditi’s “Se 
Saran Rose,” after which she was enthusiastically recalled 
[he obligato in Mohr’s “To the Genius of Music” was 
irtistically sung by Miss de Wolf, for whose voice, how- 


ever, the chorus proved to be, at times, somewhat over- 


powering 

At the conclusion of this program, which constituted 
the Apollo Club’s third and last event of this winter’s 
series, W. R. Chapman was presented with an appre 
ciative token in the form of a huge basket of flowers 
rhe printed program announced that three concerts would 
be given next season in the grand ballroom of the Wal 
dori-Astoria 


Miss Florence Traub’s Recital. 
RS. VIRGIL’S gifted pupil, Miss Florence Traub, 
played another recital at the Virgil Piano School 
on Tuesday evening, April 12. The large audience seemed 
to be an added incentive and inspiration to this young 
girl, who threw herself heart and soul into her playing 
She played with a scope, intelligence, intensity and appre 
ciation far beyond her years, and not only this, but she 
accomplished it with such grace and beauty of motion, 
and such ease and abandon, as to satisly the most skep 
tical and critical of audiences. Mrs. Virgil’s remarks at 
the opening of the recital tended to place the audience in 
a receptive mood and paved the way for the delightful 
program which followed 
[he opening number was the G minor Concerto by 
Mendelssohn, with Robert Colston Young at the second 
piano. A beautiful interpretation was given this concerto 
[The slow movement was charmingly given, as to rhythm 
and beautiful tone coloring as well as sentiment, while the 
presto perhaps excelled the other movements in brilliancy 
power and beauty of climax 
Miss Traub then played a number of solos with un 
usual success and satisfaction. Many of the pieces were 
brilliant, thus giving opportunity for a fine display of 
technical proficiency. The few serious ones, however, 
showed Miss Traub’s great improvement in this line of 
interpretation and strengthened the appreciation and in- 
terest of her hearers. We append the program: 


Concert: p Mendelssohn 
Preambul« - Bach 
Barcarolle Grodsky 
Concert Sonat Scarlatt 
Nocturn Field 
Staccato Caprice Vogric! 
Impromptu Chopir 
Spanish Caprice M oszkowski 
Orchestral parts on econd piar xy Robert Colston Young 
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New York, April 15, 1901. 
NE of the Bowman pupils who in a short time 
has gained a strong following in this city as 
teacher is young Carames, a Cuban, who last 
year gave a students’ concert, with little Lo- 
lita Gainsborg the principal feature. Last week he again 
gave a concert at Carnegie Lyceum, the house filled to 
overflowing, the pupils playing solos, duets, trios, two- 
piano pieces, and varied with violin and vocal solos. As 
the program presented many little known but very useful 
piano pieces, which may be of use to the inland piano 
teacher, it is herewith printed: 
Dust, GeO, GU Bia ccbecccidestcntbidisesccscsevecesssceciccs Leybach 
Miss Feeds Heilshorn and Fred. Frick 


Gatteralie, GB. GBiciccovszscicavcsesssdersteaveceessssvessoceeepsanes Clark 
Miss Helen Gainsborg. 
Rondo Cappriccioso, OP. 14....ccccccccccsccccccsccscccces Mendelssohn 
Miss Emma Frost. 
Ed Deon, GB Wi vecciecsvvecdcdesvssscessencvtbebenscesneress Lavallée 
Max Solomon. 

Jubelfeier, op. 7 (six hands, one pian0).......-.eeeeeeeeeeeeees Kramer 
Misses Jenme and Florence White and Miss May Golden. 
Soprano solo, Bel Raggio, Semiramide...........-+.seeeseeeeee Rossini 
Miss Margarita M. Gainsborg. 

Waites ran Deis si siccwsencavestecosiontsesemass Gounod- Liszt-Lebert 
Miss Lolita Gainsborg (five years of age). 

Danst, Giga BaeMdosccccrcciccvcccceccescsscvcsvceccescovecessecss Haydn 
Miss Marie and Aveline Terry. 

Impromptu, OP. 2B....cccccccccccccccccccecscvccccesecceseceees Rainhold 
Miss Freda Heilshorn 
Vales dee Phen, Gis WEscccccvccevecscccesescocvecccedsesseséees Ketterer 
Miss Grace A. Gable. 

Violin solo, Ballade et Polonaise............cseeecsecesecee Vieuxtemps 
Edgar A. Deutsch. 

MORASS, GBs Mine cncctccecccsseceeccessbovevsdesdverieesesssy Paderewski 
Miss Emma Miller 
Favantteliq. ip A. MMOs ccedccccsevcctnsesqecosvcescsaeccocses Pieczonka 
Miss Ida Hyman. 

Piccolo Fantaisie (eight hands, one piano)..............eeeee sraham 


Miss Emma Frost, Miss Freda Heilshorn, Miss Grace Gabel 
and Miss Helen Gainsborg. 

The Gainsborg family quite covered themselves with 
glory, little Lolita playing remarkably well, Miss Helen 
also, and Miss Margaret (a Belari pupil) singing so well 
that the audience insisted on an encore. 

A feature was the violin solo by Edgar A. Deutsch, 
whose difficult piece received artistic interpretation, show- 
ing good tone and technic. He played with sentiment 
and understanding, and though busy as a teacher, evi- 
dently does not neglect his own practice. Deutsch should 
appear oftener as soloist. 

The entire concert reflected credit on Carames. Flowers 
were handed the performers in profusion and everybody 
was happy. 

©®A® 

That young violinist bearing the distinguished name, 
Miss Elsa von Moltke, showed ambition in a high degree 
in her own concert at the same place, playing the first 
movement of the Beethoven Violin Concerto; the “Sere- 
nade,” by Tschaikowsky; Berceuse and Tarantella, by Cui, 
and the “Spanish Dance,” by Rehfeldt. She commands 
good tone and technic, though she was undoubtedly over- 
veighted by her Beethoven number. The last group went 
well. 

Assisting her were Madame Bartenwerffer, mezzo-so- 
prano; Paolo Gallico, pianist, and M. Kaminsky, accom- 
panist. 

©®A® 

Miss Genevieve Bisbee gave two groups of piano solos 
at the Saidee Bourgoin Larned concert, Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall, last week, which showed her grace and 
ve rsatil ey in hi igh hoo 


Her playing is always refined and finished, with poetic 
conception, though not distinguished by either largeness 
of tone or dashing brilliancy; the consequence is she plays 
many things much better than others, perhaps the Mac- 
Dowell pieces appealing most to her individuality. 

Miss Rosetta Wiener played the piano accompaniments 
for the singer, who pleased her friends by her singing. 

©®Aa©® 

Miss Amy Fay gave one of her piano conversations at 
Teachers’ College !ast Thursday afternoon. Her program 
contained many of the famous compositions of the classic 
and modern school, and the young women of the college 
enjoyed the affair greatly. Miss Fay has been engaged for 
the next meeting of the New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association, when she will give this recital. 


®A® 


Miss Gertrude Ruhlmann, the contralto, sings this month 
as soloist on the 16th at the Germania Club, and on the 
25th in Arion Hall. The depth and power of this young 
singer’s voice are fast spreading her reputation everywhere. 

Choir News, 


The Brick Presbyterian Church, S. Archer Gibson or- 
ganist-director, has engaged Miss Edith Davies, the pres- 
ent contralto, a pupil of the present organist, Walter J. 
Hall, as alto of the newly formed quartet, and David 
Mauser as bass of the second solo quartet; the chorus is in 
process of formation. 

William Russell Squire is the new tenor of the Church 
of Zion and Saint Timothy, West Fifty-seventh street. 

John Young, tenor of the Second Collegiate Church, of 
Harlem, has been engaged as tenor of Temple Israel, 125th 
street and Fifth avenue. 

Two pupils of J. Warren Andrews have just settled in 
nice organ positions, Alfred Willard resigning his place at 
Goshen, N. Y., to accept a similar one at St. Mary’s P. E. 
Church, Burlington, N. J. (boy choir). 

Miss Carrie Perkins, the other pupil, has accepted the 
position of organist at the Washington Street M. E. 
Church, Newburyport, Mass. 

Andrews himself is busy with two weddings and an or- 
gan recital within the next few days. 


©A©® 


The annual shake-ups in metropolitan choirs have been 
lively as ever—indeed those who have been “shaken out” 
say livelier—as one singer put it: 

One year hired— 

Next year fired. 
is the way it goes, in many instances. Motives of econ- 
omy, personal preferences among influential members of 
choir committees, the unrest that characterizes American 
artistic enterprises, the influence exerted by money-giving 
members of congregations, all these are factors causing 
changes. Whatever the factor, the one who is out thinks 
herself or himself wronged. Under such circumstances it 
is absurd for a discharged organist to request his quartet 
to get a letter to the music committee saying that “he is 
entirely acceptable to them, and they would request his 
retention”—this happened, to my personal knowledge. In 
another case I know of a young singer who went to the 
chairman and appealed for reinstatement, which is simply 
ridiculous. The only way is to hustle for another place, 
and if the hustler has merit success will follow, sooner or 
later. Be dignified, singers, organists, and swallow the 
medicine! F. W. RIESBERG. 





Mrs. E. Jocelyn’s At Home Cards. 
Cards have been received announcing the third Sunday 
1 April and the first and third in May as her “at home” 
afternoons at 66 Madison avenue. It is safe to say some 
excellent music will be heard. 


North Carolina Music Teachers’ 


Association. 
Annual Meeting. 


Duruam, N. C., April 10, 1901. 
HE Music Teachers’ Association of this State 
met this year in Durham, and held its session 
at the beautiful home of the Southern Con 
servatory of Music. 
It is almost entirely due to the energy of G. W. Bryant, 
director of the Southern Conservatory, that this organ- 


LPP, 
\ 


ization has existence, and to him are also largely due the 
thanks of its members for its phenomenal growth and 
success. 

The convention opened Monday night, April 8, with a 
piano recital given to the members of the association by 
Wm. H. Sherwood, of Chicago, Ill. The program was well 
varied and arranged, and in spite of the regrettable fact 
that Mr. Sherwood had just arrived, tired and with a severe 
headache, his playing was finished and musical, and mas- 
terly in conception and technic. 

On Tuesday morning following the Sherwood recital the 
association opened formally with an appropriate address 
by Professor Mims, of Trinity College, who represented 
the mayor of Durham. This was responded to by the 
president of the association, Professor McCoy, of Charlotte, 
N.C. This in turn was followed by the secretary’s report, 
after which Prof. Alexander Findlay, of Durham, played 
a caprice of his own composition for the violin, which was 
warmly received. 

Of the principal events during the convention were the 
extremely interesting and logical lectures fo Prof. A. K. 
Virgil, of New York, who attended the meeting at Pro- 
fessor Bryant’s request, to illustrate the advantage of the 
Clavier system of piano instruction. This he very ably 
did, with the assistance of his accomplished pupil Miss 
Dodd. 

There were two lectures, one in the morning and one in 
the afternoon, and both were highly instructive and enter- 
taining, and were illustrated by examples of touch and 
effect by Miss Dodd, after which she rendered with fine 
technical finish programs of choice works for piano. 

Then came a vocal solo by Mrs. G. W. Bryant, which 
was heartily received and encored. The unusual musical 
tone which characterizes her singing was commented upon 
by both Mr. Sherwood and Mr. Virgil. 

The business was concluded in the afternoon, Tuesday, 
by the re-election of the officers: President, G. B. McCoy, 
of Charlotte, N. C.; vice-president, Ferdinand Dunkley, of 
Asheville, N. C., and secretary and treasurer, Professor 
Mears, of Raleigh, N. C., and by fixing Raleigh as the 
place for the next annual meeting one year from date. 

At the Presbyterian Church in the evening Ferdinand 
Dunkley, of Asheville, gave a most delightful organ re 
cital to a large and appreciative audience, forming an ap 
propriate close to a successful convention. A. FINDLAy. 


0. B. Boise for Baltimore. 
TIS BARDWELL BOISE, of Berlin, Germany, the 


well-known teacher of harmony and composition, 
has accepted a professorship at the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, in Baltimore, and will come to this country in 
July. This news, by cable to the daily papers, is confirmed 
in the Berlin and Baltimore letters in this issue 


Virgil Piano School Spring Term. 

The spring term has opened at the Virgil Piano School 
with a fine increase of pupils. Mrs. Virgil reports that 
she never had so large a school as at this season; that in 
fact the whole year had far surpassed any previous ones 
in the number of pupils in attendance and the satisfactory 
work accomplished. 








PRESENTS 





LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, 


merit VOELKER 


The Distinguished Violinist, 
For a Short Eastern Tour, now booking. 








Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 


Vocal Recitals in English, French, Italian. 
33 Grove End Road, 





St. John’s Wood, London, England. 


SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
CHURCH, CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA. 


Studio: 7800 PAR AVENUE, Cor. 734 St., NEW YORK. 
Telephone: Seventy-ninth, 1158. 





Rindergarten 
Music Building. 


The Original and Standard System 
of Kindergarten Music. 


1069 Boyleton St., Boston, Mass. 


London Organ School 


AND INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
22 Princes Street, Cavendish $q., W., London, Eng. 
Established 1865. Principal: T. H. Yorke Trotter, M.A., Mus.Doe.Oxon. 











At this co'lege Private Lessons are given and classes held in all 
branches of Music, and in Elocution and Modern Languages. 

There is a competent staff of Professors for Piano, Singing, 
Organ, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Double Bass, Harp, Guitar and 
all Wood and Brass Wind Instruments. 

A special feature is made of the training of Church and Concert 
Organists. The school has three 3-manual practice organs and a 
new grand concert organ, which has been recently completed by 
the Positive Organ Company on the Casson system. 

The full Orchestra meets on Tuesday Evenings. The String 
Orchestra on Friday Afternoons. ' 

For prospectus and full partioutors apply. to the office of this 
paper or to NCIS RGESS, Secretary. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Music in Baltimore. 


Battimore, April 14, 1901. 
HE regular series of Peabudy afternoon con- 
certs was supplemented on Friday by a piano 
recital by Ernest Hutcheson, in deference to 
a generally expressed desire to hear again 
this eminent member of the conservatory’s staff. Mr. 
Hutcheson was the first of this season’s soloists, and with 
the exception of that appearance the public has not had 
the privilege of hearing him, as his informal recitals, 
which have been so instructive and artistic, were restricted 
to the teachers and pupils of the conservatory. The pro- 
gram, ranging as it did from the strictly classical to the 
extreme modern, called for the highest powers of expres- 
sion, both executive and interpretative, and Mr. Hutche- 
son’s performance throughout was a fine exhibition of the 
best development in modern piano playing. 
®A® 
Amy Murray gave one of her delightful evenings of 
Scottish song and story at the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Hall on Thursday The possessor of a so- 
prano voice of purity and sympathetic quality, and a culti 
vated singer, she won her hearers completely by her beau- 
tiful interpretations of the old Scotch folk song. She 
has an attractive and gracious manner, telling bits of his- 
tory or anecdote inimitably. 
©®A©® 
The Beethoven Chorus Class gave its annual concert 
at Lehmann’s Hall last night. Before the concert Lucien 
O’dendhal was presented with a handsome piece of sil- 
ver, on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his directorship 
The class was organized a quarter of a century ago by 
Mrs. Frank Fricke 
The program last night included “The Sailor's Christ- 
mas” of Chaminade; two choruses by Joseph Pache, “At 
the Spinning Wheel” and “The Eternal Song,” the latter 
sung a capella; “The Dam,” Bruch; “Invitation to the 
Dance,” Max Oesten; and Rheinberger’s beautiful work, 
“Maitag.” The chorus contains an unusual number of 
good voices, and its work excelled that of all previous sea- 
sons. Incidental solos were sung by Miss M. C. Scarff 
and Mrs. Charles Morton. Miss Lelia S. Lee gave two 
solos, Bemberg’s “Chant Hindou” and E. Nevin’s “Rechte 
Zeit,” displaying a fine contralto voice. 
®A® 
Mrs. Morton sang an aria with violin obligato from 
Mozart’s “Il Re Pastore,” to which she added in response 
to the enthusiastic demands of the audience Brahms’ “Cra- 
dle Song.” Emil O’dendhal played, beside the obligato, 
Tartini’s Sonata iin G minor with a good tone and pure 
intonation. Miles Farrow’s accompaniments were as usual 
musical and sympathetic. The officers of the class are: 
President, Mrs. George T. M. Gibson; honorary president, 
Mrs. W. G. Penniman; vice-president, Mrs. Harold Ran- 
dolph; treasurer, Miss Poe; secretary, Miss Jesse L. Cas 
sard; assistant secretary, Miss Lela Fulton; librarian, Miss 
Ada McMiller; board of managers, Mesdames F. Hemsley 
Johnson and Wesley M. Oler, and Misses Emily Cohen, 
Nettie O. Crane and Hannah G. Norris 
®©®A® 
In the last Baltimore letter an account of Harry Prim 
rose’s Verdi recital was inadvertently omitted. The Balti- 
more baritone, assisted by Signora Ciaparelli-Viaford, gave 
at Schumann’s Hall with much success a program of solos 
and duets from “Traviata,” “Un Ballo in Maschera,” “La 
Forza del Destino,” “Trovatore,” “Rigoletto,” “Falstaff” 
and “Ernani.” Beside the numbers to be given the pro- 
gram contained a complete list of Verdi’s operatic works, 
with the date and theatre of each initial performance, also 
the dates and places of the composer’s birth and death 
©A® 
The Peabody Conservatory is to have another distin 
guished addition to its faculty in the person of Otto B 
Boise, of Berlin, who will come to Baltimore in July, as 
suming his new duties at the opening of the conservatory 
on October I. 
©®AaA©® 


Wilberforce G. Owst has written a special setting of 





“The Popular Music King.” | 


the Sabbath service for the choir of Har Sinai Temple. It 
was sung last week, and proved to be a work of undoubted 


merit. EUTERPE 





Leopold Godowsky. 


EOPOLD GODOWSKY, who was a few weeks ago un- 
known in Germany, must be named as one of the first 
pianists and the very first of all keyboard specialists. He 
had the goodness to arrange for me a private concert, at 
the second part of which Moriz Rosenthal, Anton Foers- 
ter and some young pianists were present. He played for 





us for upward of four hours, a sufficient proof of his en 
durance. His apparently weak nature proved itself to be 
that of an invincible hero in the field of music. Godowsky’s 
specialty is improvisation on Chopin’s Etudes, One can 
form no conception of the execution of the pianist, when 
we consider the fact that he gives the great C major Etude 
(op. 10, No. 1) to the left hand, while the right moves 
in contrary motion, ending with playing as his trump card 
a melody between the two figurations. He does the like 
with the gigantic, difficult Etude in F major from op. 20, 
and in A minor, op. 25 (No. 11). He overcomes the great 
est difficulties with astonishing ease; the hands remain in 
perfect repose and continue in a legato which is quite pe 
culiar in its kind, and in its naturally far surpasses 
the celebrated legato of Adolf Henselt. Very sympathetic 
is his touch, which seems incapable of hardness, a great 
rarity in our days.—Prof. Martin Krause (Die Musik- 
woche, Leipsic, November 2, 1900.) 


A great pianistic triumph took place in Beethoven Hall, 
December 6, and Leopold Godowsky in a concert with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra was the triumphant hero. His 
virtuosity mocks all description. With what sovereign 
power he rules his instrument; with what absolute sure- 
ness he executes, without labor, the most daring, inconcelv 

1 


able technical difficulties is astounding. Moreover, he dis 
1 


plays artistic moderation and never allows himself to be 
carried into rough external force. In a purely musical re 
gard his playing is very sympathetic, although great spit 
itual depth and strong feeling, as was seen in his rendering 
of Brahms’ D minor Concerto, are not essential character 
istics of his playing. He played also the D minor of 
I'schaikowsky, and eleven studies of the most complicated 
kind on Chopin’s Etudes, and then an arrangement of 
Weber's “Invitation to the Waltz,” which formed the ne 
plus ultra of all technical difficulties, partly at the cost of 
the musical element of the composition. The unsurpassa 
ble virtuoso was alone regarded, and his success could be 
nothing else than the most brilliant imaginable—Die Sig 


nale, Leipsic, December 12, 1900 


Beresford Takes the Honors in Boston. 


HE Saint Cecilia Society, Boston’s finest singing or 
T ganization, gave a performance of Saint-Saéns’ 
“Samson and Delilah” on the toth inst., and as a com 
memoration of the twenty-fifth year of its existence en 
gaged a brilliant cast for the solo parts, among whom were 
Mme. Schumann-Heink for Delilah and Arthur Beresford 
for the high priest. 

Below is an extract from the Herald's criticism: 
Arthur Beresford, as the high priest, made unquestionab! 
cess of the evening. Endowed natural! 
was pre-eminentiy fitted for 
apparentiy, his opportt 
limit The music written for 


nical difficulties, and in every esse al respect 


overcome with astonishing facility His work last evening was « 


acterized by i reliability, perfect intonation, distinct enun 
nd, in prop ylaces, by nspiring display of intense 
was altogetl at ing and deservedly won the 


dience. 


} 


A T a musicale given on Wednesday last in the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall, Miss Genevieve Bisbee, the 


pianist, played the following compositions: 

Etude Polonaise Mac Dowe 
La Piccola ose Leschetizky 
Impromptu, F minor Schubert 
Prelude, D flat........ : Chopin 
Nocturne ne ‘ Chopin 
Waltz, G flat Chopin 
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BROOKE ano nis CHICAGO MARINE BAND ORCHESTRA. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW AND NOVEL IN ITS CHARACTER? 
Adiress all communications to Manager, BROOKE and his Chicago Marine Band, 200 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





Mme. Von Klenner. 
CONCLUSIVE proof that remarkable success 


will attend the forthcoming summer school 


z of Madame Von Klenner, the distinguished 

CO vocal instructor, whose latest picture this 
week graces THe Musica. Courtier’s front page, is the 
enthusiastic interest with which the recent announcement 
thereof has been received. 

For the scene of these musical activities the selection 
of one of the fashionable summer resorts on Lake Chau 
tauqua, New York, has been most felicitous, proximity 
to the Pan-American Exhibition, Chautauqua Assembly 
and Jamestown, N. Y., constituting a striking feature in 
this formidable enterprise of artistic moment 

The questions may here be asked: “Does Von Klenner, 
sole American representative of the renowned Viardot 
Garcia method of singing, require to be enveloped by such 
attractive influences as national undertakings, educational 
centres and scenic beauties offer? Is one of the most 
giited and prominent women of her time dependent thus 
upon local environments?” On the contrary, ‘re she 
to spend the summer season at a remote co 
her clientéle would support her as loyally It was, 
therefore, in consideration of the multiplied benefits which 
her pupils (of whom she is ever thoughtful) might de- 
rive that the discern ig and experienced teacher deter- 
mined to make this wise choice 

Mme. Von Klenner’s session at Chautauqua Lake w 
be helpful to all classes of singers, including youthful stu- 
dents, advanced vocalists and public exponents of oratorio, 
song or opera But to instructors who are confined to 
duties during winter months, a1 ho feel the need of 
more liberal knowledge and of artistic atmosphere and 
inspiration, it Wil 

Of Mme. Von Klenner’s concert t: hs in Europe 


and at home, and of her high honors won at the Paris Ex- 


be pecuilariy ac ceptable 


hibition, the world has already heard. In nearly every 

in the Union are her pupil representatives. She has 

ry extensively, a circumstance which accounts 

her familiarity with the music and languages of many 
countries 

It is not generally kn it erica that this artist’ 


" 7 ; 
id aptair n f as his attainments and 


s 


culture indicate, < llied with 


one of the royalti way, the 
and sympat 
international 
At her residence street, New York, she is 
iving numerous letters regarding the summer school 
proj- 


Brounoff at Montclair Club. 


Na: Monday evening Mr 
Capella Choir, ten nati 1 
nt costume, will go to itel: 
lecture-recital on 

re given bef 

for the Philharmor 

Musical Culture 

New York State 
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selle Harvard ( 


ectu 


will have at M« 
fore, namely, Lil 
S. Milianoff, barito 


HE conducto 
also in or 
certs in Berlin th great success 
criticisms, would ! 
a mixed or mal 
Same time as teach 
References can be 
Joachim, director, and 
vocal department of 1 Sc 
Berlin, and from Otto Floersheim, in, W 
17, in whose care letters on t subject should 
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MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES—FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


Cuicaco, April 13, 1901 Vocal— 
x : - Wie Bist Du meine Konigin........ a ke ... Brahms 
HE Chicago Orchestra closes the season with Der Grand zum Liebchen..... cnddaaan otlericonmadied Brahms 
the rehearsal and concert on the afternoon PN ic¥545 tan v50seaeadenanspeenedecesnanenee -Maude V. White 


and evening of April 19 and 20. It has been 
noticeable among the yearly requests that a 
symphony by the Norwegian composer, Jo 
hann Severin Svendsen, was asked for. 
Svendsen’s D major Symphony was the opening number 
on this week’s program, and it is supposed that it is the 
first work of this author to be presented here in this form 
he announceent of the artist, Mr. Steindel, as soloist, was 
most welcome. The viclanceile concerto, by August Lind- 
ner, is not well known, but it stands at the head of the 
many compositions which he wrote for his chosen instru- 


Mamata casesccosescccdoccccconntsve Selected 
“Rhea Mocbisten. 

In two weeks Thomas Preston Brooke and his famous 
Chicago Marine Band and Orchestra leave for an eight 
weeks’ engagement in New Orleans. From that time on 
Mr. Brooke will be constantly occupied up to December 
22, when this busy musician will enjoy a short respite until 
January 2. The new orchestra’s scheme—the details of 
which were fully explained in a former number of THE 
Musica Courter, is. meeting with unusual success, the 
ment. As to the performance itself, with Mr. Steindel as Central Lyceum Bureau having far more applications than 
Mr. the orchestra can possibly fill. 

The identity of the Chicago Marine Band will remain 
the same, and Mr. Brooke will conduct the organization 
from April until] October at the various places where de- 
mands are made each year for the band for long engage 
ments during these months, but the Chicago Marine Band 
Orchestra will have this eminent conductor’s attention 
from October till April for a tour throughout the United 





the exécutant, a brilliant interpretation was assured 
Steindel’s fine execution resulted in hearty applause, the 
audience showing ready willingness to remain in their seats 
while he gave as encore Mozart’s Adagio, with organ ac- 
companiment by Mr. Middelschulte. 

Miss Maud Powell is soloist for the next concert, and 
the program will be: 


Symphony, The Country Wedding sivpeendon vovceses Goldmark 2 _ es 3 
Cuansette Wow WEMID, ees Bhios sci ccccisersecssrccdiesncewed Tschaikowsky States and Canada. The Chicago Marine Band orchestra, 
Eine Faust Ouverture wteoeeghedon Wagner aside from its intrinsic value as an organization, under the 
Siegfried Idy etecccsccvocevscvoors = agner leadership of Thomas Preston Brooke, has the additional 
Kaisermarscl vasiedeedseavisoocatenseue™ ne : ss . eye 
pein agree d agner charm of originality in plan of giving the orchestral pro 
Goldmark’s “Country Wedding” "Symphony, with which ie 
; grams. 
the program will open, is known as one of the most beau- ©A © 
tiful works of its class. The succeeding number, Tschai- : 
»wsky’s Violin Concerto, is the least familar work on The presentation of the great dramatic story of Mendels 
the program. Miss Maud Powell has long been recog- ‘S°hn’s oratorio “Elijah,” in Central Music Hall, Thurs 
zed as one of the most gifted of violinists day evening of last week, under the direction of P. C. Lut- 


kin, was given with exquisite tunefulness and shading 
O®Aae Chorus, orchestra and quartet of fine musicians that con- 
stituted the soloists, acquitted themselves with unusual 
credit. The numbers for “Elijah” were interpreted by 
Charles W. Clark with fine expression and feeling. Mr. 
Hamlin we have never heard sing with so much warmth 


\ recital by some of the members of the faculty of the 
Chicago Auditorium Conservatory, assisted by pupils, was 
given Saturday afternoon, April 13, with this program: 


Mandolin selection, Magic Strings ee sts Giveterktea 


Henry F. Meyers. and feeling; a most beautiful voice, sometimes it has 
Recitation . : : . ssssseeeeeeeesSelected seemed this was the one thing lacking, but certainly upon 
wes hes Beaiieten this occasion Mr. Hamlin’s excellent work and fine shad- 

iicase Casita 2 de be _....Elgar iM was a most agreeable surprise to the numerous friends 
Songs My Mother Taught Me....... Sidavehsunctioeme Dvorak of this artist. Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson seemed not in 

Raft Song . . seeeeees Nevin as good voice as usual—a fact easily overlooked in one 

eg re mre ee Prederics — ae who has deservedly won the reputation as being one of our 

ities adil. nies finest oratorio sopranos. Miss Elaine de Sellem’s pure 
Cornet solo, Sixth Aria, with variations............0sseseeees De Beriot contralto voice had not suffered in quality of tone from the 
Violin sol . seteeereeeeene Transcribed by John Hartman recent severe illness of the singer, but seemed rather un- 
" Charles McDowell. _____ sympathetic in many of the most expressive phrases. Reci- 


ome SI AOE he a tatives, which so often are given badly, were universally 
fine in style and rendition, especially those sung by tenor 


Voca 
Open Thou, My Love, Thy Blue Eyes Massenet and baritone. 

O Fair, O Sweet and . Hy e settee ee eeeeenes Cantor The orchestra must be given credit for the suitable style 

~isbett Sorrer,. ° . 4 se 7 ale > . 

em gag en __........Prizzie in which they accompanied the soloists, and also the fresh. 


young voices did excellent work throughout. There was, 


oaiien here and there, a faint attack or a suspicion oi 
false intonation, but such instances were rare. The climax 
was fine in the chorus, “And then we shall see whose God 
is God the Lord.”” The two musical clubs and Conductor 
P. C. Lutkin may well be congratulated upon the fine exe- 
cution of this great body of singers 
®©®Aa©® 

At the dedicat ry services ol the Second Church of 
Christ, Scientist, Miss Bertha M. Kaderly, soprano solo 
ist of the church, sang “Salutation to Our God,” composed 
by Mr. Spry especially for this occasion in a manner which 
fully did justice to the melody, phrasing and beautiful senti 
ment of the words 


©Aa® 
The fifth and last of the interesting and instructive Spry 
lecture recitals was given in Assembly Hall, Fine Arts 


Building, the program of April 13 had for subject of lec 
ture Brahms-Wagner-Dvorak, with this program: 


Sonata for Viola and Piano in F minor, op. 120 Brahms 
William Diestel and Walter Spry 
Traeume (Dreams : Wagner 
Miss Bertha M. Kaderly 
Terzetto for Two Violins and Viola, op. 74 Dvorak 


Otto Roehrborn, Miss Florence Chamberlin and William Diestel. 

Mr. Spry’s lecture was interesting throughout, the clear 
analysis aiding much in a comprehensive understanding 
of the works of the composers given. As a versatile ac 
companist, Mr. Spry demonstrated his ability in a manner 
deserving high approval in the two instrumental selections, 
and also in the beautiful, but difficult, vocal selections given 
with a decidedly artistic interpretation by Miss Bertha M 
Kaderly 

This series has proved of great use, and it is hoped will 
be resumed next season 

©®A® 

A telegram informs us that the tenor Glenn Hall met 
with unanimous approval from the staid and critical Bos 
tonians upon his manner of singing th Redemption” with 


the Handel and Haydn Society of that city 





A unique way of entertaining a friend and a decided 


April fool, only it occurred on the second, was that given 
by the musical portion of the Wilmette Club to one of their 


members The wife of the victim was taken into confi 
dence in regard to the proposed kidnapping, as these con 


spirators wished there to be an absence of revolvers and 
other deadly weapons. Being informed where the poor in 
nocent man would be found at a certain time and the dark 
est corner of the street, three men confronted him after 
the most approved style; firmly grasping his wrists, two 
revolvers (empty) were presented as side issues, while the 
third would-be ruffian quickly covered his eyes with a 
handkerchief. Tying his hands behind him, it was but 
the work of a moment to bundle him into a closed carriage 
and drive at full speed to the club rooms. Not until seated 
with friends surrounding him was the bandage removed 
from the eyes, when the gentleman found himself trans 
formed into the position of host to many invited guests 
who afterward were entertained by dancing and the fol 
lowing program of music: 


In Rrackentime “Buttercups” 


Miss Warner. 
Wieniawsk 


Legende 

Mr. Laffey 
Violets Wright 
When Love is Gone : , Hawley 


Mr. Farrar 
Magic Song , eis : Meyer-Helmund 
Miss Stevens and Mr, Laffey 


Rustling of Spring Sinding 
Miss Hughes 
The Rose ‘ ; ; Doel Johnson 
The River and the Sea........ iicinbinte tie ....Doel Johnson 
Miss Stevens. 
Three Roses Red oad ‘ Dorris 
Mr. Farrar 
Hungarian Rhapsodie Hauser 
Mr. Laffey 
®A © 


Another musician and almost a genius, who appeared 
in Milwaukee as soloist April 9 with the Chicago Orches 
tra, is the organist, Mr. Middelschulte. His success proved 








Henry ae Meyers. 





. Distinguished Artists and Organizations under the exclusive Nixon management include: 
FRANK CHESIRE NIXON ! HELEN CULVER, Oratorio, LORRAINE De L’ARCHET, _— 
The Great Contralto. Opera, The Brilliant Violiniste. ’ 


Concert, 


CONCERT DIRECTION JUSTIN THATCHER. Recital. 


The Incomparable Tenor. 


Recitals, 
HATTE BARTON KERLIN, Musicales. 
Concert Pianiste. 


724 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO. THE CHICAGO CONCERT CLUB—AN IDEAL ENSEMBLE—EXTENDED TOUR SEASON 1900-1901. 





=m. “LESCHETIZKY” se" 


al Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


Mme. DE WIENZKOWSKA, DIE OTR Eee FOUNDER. 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna ; also Concert Pianiste. 
CARNEGIE HALL, Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second st., NEW YORK CITY. 
LESCHETIZKY—“ Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.’ 
PADEREWSKI—* Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary a 
knowledge of her art 





bility of communicating to others a complete 





kn ” 
HANS RICHTER—"I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school. 


The Carlisle-Carr... 
Concert Direction, 


‘ 108 NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W., ENGLAND. 


Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Recitals, 
AGENCY. 
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only a repetition of his triumphs in Chicago. The press 
was unanimous in approval, stating that “his playing was 
successful in every way, and something long to be remem 
bered.” 


®A® 


The United States Marine Band gave their last concert 
in Studebaker Hall, Fine Arts Building, Sunday afternoon, 
April 14 The well filled house was most decidedly en 
couraging to those who are interested in the success of 
first-class Sunday afternoon musicales 

OPA 

The following was the program of the second recital 
given under the auspices of the American Conservatory by 
assistant teachers and advanced pupils of Mrs. H. Mur 


dough : 
Pastorale Scarlatti-Tausig 
French Suite, No. 6 Bact 
Allemand. Sarabande Gigue 
Miss Helen Lawrence 
Longings Rubinstein 
\ Heavy Tear I'schaikowsky 


A Captain Lady Schumann 

Arthur ‘ressler Scott 

Mendelssohn 

Mendelssohn 
.. Schubert 


Song Without Words, op. 38, N 
Song Without Words, oj » No 
Impromptu, op. 152, No. 3 

Witches’ Dance MacDowell 





Bedouin Love Song Chadwick 
Ninon Tosti 
Gipsy Serenade Hermann 
Mr. Scot 
Romance in Ff Schumann 
Novelette in E Schumann 
Magic Fire Scene from Die Walkiire Wagner-Brassin 
Hark, Hark Lark Schubert- Liszt 


Scherzo from Concer I 2 Littolf 


Under the management of the Balatka Musical College 
the third and final subscription concert was given at Han 
del Hall, Wednesday evening, April 17, by the Drake Vi 


lin Club Orchestra The selections and composers were 
(verture. Marriage of Fig Mozart 
Concerto Militaire Lipinsky 
Adagio and Rondo 
Glen Pos 
Marcl f the Brownies (ne E. R. Drake 
Concert n G minor Bruch 
Miss Nic 
Concer . Weber 
Ex Lie ng 
Mass in D major Adolph Koe ry 
Kyrie eleison 
( riste ci¢cison 


Gloria in exelsis Deo 
Ouartet, Chorus and Orchestr 


The music section of the Evanston Woman’s Club, which 
is under the direction of Mrs. Geo. A. Coe, Tuesday morn 


ing, April 9, had an interesting program arranged, with 
a lecture by the composer, Arthur Foote 


®©®A® 


Under the auspices of the Spiering Violin School the 
second orchestral concert by the Spiering School Orches 
tra, given at University Hall, Wednesday evening, April 
17, had for program: 

Overture, Magic Flute Mozart 
Second Concerto in D minor, op. 44 Bruch 
First movement (Adagio ma non troppo) 
Miss Amy Keith Jones 
Symphony No, 8, in B minor 
Fourth Concerto, in D minor. eee 
Miss Florence Chamberlin 


Schubert 
Vieuxtemps 


Suite L’Arlesienne —— sue Bizet 
©A® 
Leon Marx, violinist, and Miss Sadie Prescott, pianist, 


will give a select recital at the residence of Mrs. Henry 
Strong, of Banks street, the second week in May 


Three Songs. 


Words from - - - - 


““Some Verses, 
By HELEN HAY. 
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A testimonial concert is to be tendered J. Allen Preisch « 


(director), and Arthur Dunham (organist), of Sinai Tem 


27 


st. The executant, Hazel Harrison, a young colored gir! 
is possessed of so high an order of talent that she gives 





’ . ; af a f . = ‘ bes 
ple, by the congregation and their friends, Wednesday promise ol being oné the really grea 
. on on - P ‘ lit ; hy nd fir rea 
evening, April 17, at Sinai Temple, Twenty-first street /uture In tone, quality, technic and h she is alread 
° Tr . al » ~ ohrit 
and Indiana avenue. The artists to appear on the program equal to any celebrities 
are Mrs. Aida Hemmi, George Hamlin, Chas. Clark, Car! DAG 
Secker, violin, and Arthur Dunham, organ Mr. Dun The Schumann Club’s second evening usic ' 
ham sails for Europe May 4 ilysis was devoted to tl y i rn The lecture w 
O©aeée xy Mrs. M. E. Bigelow nd the ustrations were played 
in ; , > he hi by Alexander Lehn inist, and Mrs Marks 
The Covenant Congregational Church, of Chicago, upon : , . 
2 ‘ ad Leonard and Miss | 1 E. Clark, pianists. Mrs. Bige 
Easter Sunday had the following musicians: Quartet, so : . . : , 
. é 3 , ow spoke o! the sonata I ri il the sympnony 
prano, Miss Maude Evelyn Woodley; tenor and director , : ; ; . 
; ? - . the examples presented being the Mozart ino Fantas 
1. C.. Hendricks; alto, Miss Jennie Linteman; bass, R. L : ‘ 
J + Ida B K J Paul and Sonata. the Bruch G minor Concerto, for violin, at 
Owen; organ, Mrs a nott; piano, Jennie Paulsen; , ‘ , ‘ 
_ ore, < ) I ) i he piano score of the Be ve Seventh Symphony 
violoncello, F. K. Davis, who gave tor morning services . , , , 
The next evening will be devoted to the song form 
gan Prelude Batist : i . 
Nace See topic being glees, madrigals and folksongs The exar 
olog 
Ilymn 15 ples for study will be given by a vocal quartet and soloists 


59 
Anthem, Festival Te Deun Buck 


S Awake, Triumphant Morn Schnecker 
Mr. Owens 

Offertory Hands 

S rhe Resurrection Shelley 
M Woodley 

\ er O Light That I ks I m Y le Dre r 
The Quarte 

Renedictior 

Org Postlud Scotson-Clark« 


Dr. F. Ziegfeld, of the Chicago Musical College, has 
arranged a special musical program to be given at Central 
Music Hall on Monday evening, April 22, which will be 
for the benefit of the Sisters of the Holy Family of 
Nazareth, to assist them in completing the hospital now 
in course of construction on the Northwest Side. This en 
tertainment will have for artists: Herman Devries, bari 
tone; Bernard Listemann, violin virtuoso, and Herman 
Klum, pianist, of Vienna, the latter making his American 
début on this occasion. The Chicago Musical College Or 
chestra will appear 

OAs 

Another piano recital that in the near future will be 
given in Chicago is that of the Polish pianist, Slivinski 
who came to America with the Leipsic Philharmonic Or 
chestra 

®©®A® 
(ry song recital given by Mrs. Grace 





The introduct 
Whistler Misick in University Hall, Fine Arts Building, 
Wednesday evening last, was most successful in every way 
The hall was well filled, and the selection given won from 
those who enjoyed her singing beautiful flowers and en 
couraging applause. The quality of her voice seemed mor 
of a mezzo contralto than contralto, and the peculiar color 
ing given to some of the upper notes was similar to those 
»)f a mezzo soprano, but this we believe was due to the 
manner of taking the tones, which with different produc 
tion, would be as full and round as the low register. Good 
enunciation was noticeable throughout and also fine inter 
pretation and shading. There was an occasional tendency 
to singing below true pitch; this may not be a permanent 
fault, but on this occasion the result of extreme nervous 
ness—an unfortunate malady not at all uncommon among 
artists—and which was on this occasion decidedly percepti 
ble in “Oh, My Heart Is Weary,” by Goring Thomas, sung 
by Mrs. Misick as a first selection. It is not altogether a 
pleasant situation to feel you are making a début, and the 
first number more often than not proves a preparatory one 
for better work following 

In this case the melody and words were given with a 
sympathetic interpretation; and the entire vocal part of 
the program, composed of songs of Hawley, Vannah, 
Rouia, Nevin, and the song cycle of Von Fielitz, demon- 


1 f worth in a concert 


strated good and 


ind attractive qualities « 


singer 


®©®A® 


In a series of pupils’ recitals, those of April 2 and the 
seventh piano recital proved of more than average inter 


Set to Music by 

BERENICE THOMPSON. 
Published by 

E. F. DROOP & SONS, 


925 Pennsylvania Avenue N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





VIOLINISTE. 


Address HENRY 





“ Sada electrifies the public. 





Ysaye foretells a great future for her 





SADA—\—- 


WERTHEIM. 


WOLFSOHN, 


$31 East 17th St. NEW YORK. 


'—London Modern Society. 





Farewell of Gabrilowitsch. 


A FTER a remarkable concert tour in America the 
eminent young Russian pianist, Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


will give a farewell recital in Carnegie Hall on Friday 
evening, presenting the following novel progran 
Variations and Fugue o1 Hande 4 Bra 
Son 4 I fiat I 4 i 
Ballade g 
Nocturne } ( 
Etude ( 
Theme \ r é Pa sk 
Cat ‘ esque ( 
Pre i 
Wedding M I D Mi Nig 
Drear y request Mendelssohn-I 

rhis will not only interest musical people on account of 
the rank of the performer, but also as novelty in pri 
gram building. The scheme is unique “ be stud 
with more than usual attention 


Gabrilowitsch in Washington. 


Gabrilowitsch played at the Columbia Theatre in WaAs 


ington on Wednesday last, under the following disti 

guished patronage: Russian Ambassador, Count Cassin 
the French Ambassador, M. Jules Cambon; the Ger 
man Ambassador, Herr von Holleben; Chief Justice 


and Mrs. Fuller, Mrs. Gray, wife of Justice Gray; Countess 
Cassini, Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, Mrs. David Jayne Hill, Mr 
and Mrs. Leiter, Mrs. R 1 
de Koven, Miss Edith Patten, Miss Cockrill, Mrs. Stilsor 
Hutchins, Mrs. J. M. L. Curry, Colonel and Mrs. Georg 
I Andrews, Mrs. H. C. Whittemore and Mrs. H. ( 
Hansborough 





Gabrilowitsch was the object of special attention on th 
part of Count Cassini, and M. Jules Cambon was the hos 
n a subsequent occasion when Gabrilowitsch was ente1 


tained at his official residence 


li p« ssible THE Musica, Courier will secure a cor 

. . 
plete table of the concer and reci s given by Gabrilo 
witsch in America this season It will be evidence of a 





verwhelming success made in this country by 


markable virtuoso 


George Hamlin, the Prominent Tenor, to Teach a 
Summer Class. 
~EORGE HAMLIN has received so many request 
from both Chicago and other parts of the country, t 


cept pupils in voice culture and repertory for a 





term that he has decided to do this, beginning about May 
1. Mr. Hamlin has secured a large spacious studio in the 
Kimball Building, where he will devote a part of his time 
this work. Chicago has the reputation of being a sun 
mer resort of the first order, and many students prefer to 


, , : . 
ake advantage of the favorable weather at that season of 


the year to occupy their time in study 


+ 


For particulars address, George Hamlin, Ro« 


1 


Arts Building, Chicago, until May 1 


ALICE BE. JOSEPH, 


Late Private Secretary to Sir Augustus Harris 


THE OPERA AND CONCERT AGENCY, 
7a Hanoyer Street, Regent Street, LONDON, Engiand, 
Authorized to represent all the Best Artists in the World! 
ADVICE GRATIS 








JOS. S$. BAERNSTEIN, 


BASSO. 


20 West 94th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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wt _ ‘BROOKL YN. 








- FORTNIGHT ago the Brooklyn Oratorio So- 
ciety gave a concert at Carnegie Hall, Manhat- 
tan, and as a return compliment the members 
of the Musurgia of New York came to Brook- 
lyn last Thursday night and gave a successful concert at 
the Academy of Music, under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. As Walter Henry Hall is 
the musical director of both these musical societies, those 
who did not attend either concert may at least understand 
that the choral singing was all that it should be. The 
Musurgia is composed of sixty solo male voices, and the 
balance of tone is well distributed. The shading, precision, 
enunciation and musical expression shown in the singing 
by the Musurgia would be certain to fill with joy the hear- 
ing of a committee of Saengerfest judges. 

A fair sized audience greeted Mr. Hall and his singers 
and applauded generously throughout the evening. The 
MacDoweil and Dudley Buck numbers were especially 
well received, as they deserved to be. Both being local 
composers, Mr. Hall is to be commended for putting their 
The choral numbers follow: 





works upon his program. 
Hymn Before Action (Rudyard Kipling).......... H. Walford Davies 


O World, Thou Art Wondrous Fair............+eceeceeeeeeeeees Hiller 
Obligato by chorus of boys. 


Cradle SOR@...ccccrccccccccccccccccccccsescsocessoccsccoesewes 
Paul Revere’s Ride.......cccccccsccccccccvccccccccsseceeees 
Incidental solos by Paul Dufault and Grant Odell. 

Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind.............s+seeeeeee Horatio Parker 
Bile Then, Ghahede.cccccsscccccccecccsesessowencveessooses Old English 
With obligato by chorus of boys. 

Oft in the Stilly Night.........cccccccccccccsccccsccscccscccscoced Anon. 
Incidental solo by C. Judson Bushnell. 


Hymn of Thanksgiving. .......ccccccccccccccccccccvcese 
The members of the Musurgia chorus include: James D. 
Anderson, A. E. Andrews, Harold P. Andrews, Thomas 
Angell, Jr., Francois Archambault, Willis E. Bacheller, 
Frederick C. Bates, Frank D. Bates, Millard Bath, Martin 
W. Bowman, Miles R. Bracewell, Adolph Brumm, Arthur 
FE. Burroughs, Frank V. Burton, C. Judson Bushnell, Sam- 
uel T. Carter, Jr., E. M. Cockaday, Ernest S. Cox, George 
Daily, Walter Downie, Paul Dufault, John B. Elmen- 
dorf, F. S. Fairchild, Robert H. Fairchild, Charles C. 
Fearn, Edward M. Franklin, Frederick M. Frobisher, Nor- 
man Fyffe, George E. Gartland, Harry Gibbs, J. N. Glass, 
Thomas R. Haddow, William G. Harper, Frank L. Hilton, 
Wilbur F. Holt, George Hughes, B. Franklin Judson, Jr., 
J. E. Lasher, Frederick D. Lincoln, Robert A. Lyman, 
Alexander J. MacLean, William Wyman Mallory, J. B. 
Mninikin, Cornelius S, Mitchill, C. G. Munro, Benjamin 
C. Nash, Grant Odell, Harry L. Price, William H. Purdy, 
Walter H. Robinson, George G. Rockwood, Thomas M. 
Ryerson, George B. Sears, John D. Shaw, William K. 
Simpson, F. Conger Smith, Clarence Smock, Charles H. 
tecker, G. C. Steins, Nelson D. Sterling, Charles W. 
Stevens, F, Herbert Stott, J. A. Thulman, J. Howard Tor- 
rey, J. H. Van Arsdale, Milton J. Warner and Westley 
Woods. 

Edward O’Mahony, the basso, made a distinct success 
at the performance of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” presented 
under the auspices of the Columbian Club during Holy 
Week.- Members of the quartet from the choir of St. Au- 
gustine’s Roman Catholic Church, with the chorus choir 
appeared, and altogether the performance of the familiar 
work was very creditable. Mr. O’Mahony made a pro- 
found impression with his “Pro Peccatis.” In the pro- 
gram which preceded the “Stabat Mater,” Mr. O’Ma- 
hony’s deep, rich basso was heard in a Mozart aria, and 
as he was compelled to give an encore, he responded with 
“Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep.” 

\ new composition by Louis V. Saar, of New York, 


Old Netherland 


“The Spinning Wheel,” and the first performance in this 
country of Richard Strauss’ “Battle Song” are the fea- 
tures which will attract musicians to the Saengerbund con- 
cert to-night at Association Hall. Louis Koemmenich, 
the conductor, having promised Brooklyn a treat, all who 
know this zealous and progressive musician are aware that 
the concert will be one of the best heard in the Institute 
series this season. Miss Edith Chapman and Max Ben- 
dix are the soloists announced for to-night. 

A review of the Brooklyn Apollo Club concert at the 
Academy of Music last night (Tuesday) will be published 
next week in THe Musicat Courier. 

The Choral Art Society will give a concert before the 
Institute on Wednesday evening, April 24, and the pro- 
gram arranged by the conductor, Mr. Downs, offers the 
best explanation of the high ideals of the society. Here 
it is: 





BE TN aadeicccscenssnecéeedcenceconvocspocssxrceqnacsesesia Palestrina 

Kyrie Eleison. 

Credo. 

Sanctus and Benedictus. 

Agnus Dei. 

O Filii et Filiae, Alleluia! 
RGEE des cocenevesqnasdannceovesivncccoeccconessosses Molique 

Leo Schulz. 

Re eR A 
St eo ceccupenbeasesaeanend De Pearsall 
Bee: Se, GE TIO son cane ccc ccc cacesesecsanctocecgel 
BE Pic ascccccnsenccocetavecspenvicecesseseseeevedeessacee 
SE uvcdscddcctentcheterebseltbaseatdeesbnedsscevesvesvecnl Chopin 
BED eccadicdinntvcdintibervariecabbbntanbicdinnsdihameestueasall Dvorak 
The Dirge of Darthula Brahms 
CEE Seduneknvesuacssdspebedeb sdvaccdcaceiabyexeareheiescoeete Brahms 
Bi TET BR s tds ctccatocnisssséncseniieseinsssdeaabeteotdd Lahee 
PI pas nibubutvtnetddendenivesceetidastvamineete De Pearsall 


Miss Bessie May Bowman, the contralto, whose début 
at the Temple Choir festival was announced in THE Mu- 
SICAI. COURIER two weeks ago, has been engaged as one 
of the soloists for the concert which the Swedish Society 
will give in Brooklyn on April 20. Dr. Edward Morris 
Bowman, the leader of the Temple Choir and Orchestra, 
will also appear at the concert as organ soloist and con- 
ductor of the orchestra, which will be the one from the 
Temple. 

On Tuesday, April 23, we shall have the first perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony in Brooklyn since 
1884. This notable event will take place at the Academy 
of Music and is termed “An evening with Beethoven and 
Wagner,” and is under the management of E. H. Colell. 
Arthur Claassen will be the conductor, and the large 
chorus required will be drawn from the Arion Society and 
its affiliated choruses. There will be a large orchestra 
and a solo quartet composed of Miss Louise B. Voigt, so- 
prano; Mrs. Carl Alves, contralto; E. C. Towne, tenor, and 
B. Overstreet, bass. Before the symphony the orchestra 
will play the “Meistersinger” vorspiel; Miss Louise B. 
Voigt will sing the “Dich Theure Halle,” and Leopold 
Winkler, the pianist, will play the Beethoven piano Con- 
certo in G major. The Ninth Symphony was last heard 
here on March 20, 1884, under Theodore Thomas, and there 
was a Brooklyn chorus in connection with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. In this symphony Beethoven treated the 
human voices like orchestral instruments, and therefore 
the compass of women’s and men’s voices in the solo quar- 
tet as well as in the chorus is such an unusual one that a 
conductor must have a great deal of magnetism and en- 
thusiasm to make a chorus sing so that the effect, the out- 
cry of real joy, shall be the climax of this gigantic work. 

Theodore Thomas transposed the last movement of the 
symphony half a tone for the sake of the chorus. This 
was a great deal spoken of in musical circles, and especially 
in Germany was the sentiment expressed that such a thing 
could only happen in America. True to its German tradi- 
tions the Arion Singing Society, with so many beautiful 
and powerful male voices, and the Arion Ladies’ chorus, 
strengthened with a number of fine high sopranos, will 
sing the “Ode to Joy” in the original key and with 
real German enthusiasm. The singers, at first a little dis- 
couraged, are now, after they are acquainted with the work, 


very enthusiastic. Arthur Claassen rehearses daily. The 
sale for reserved seats is now going on at Wissner’s, corner 
Fulton street and Flatbush avenue, —_— 


People’s Symphony Concerts. 


—.HREE thousand people cheered Franz X. 
» 4 — at Cooper Union last Friday night, 
hen the popular musician conducted the fifth 
se last in the series of People’s Symphony 
Concerts, which have been given this season under the joint 
auspices of the People’s Institute and the University Ex- 
tension Society. Before the orchestra played the closing 
number, Charles Sprague Smith, who has consecrated his 
life to the noble work of providing intellectual and artistic 
recreation for the toiling masses, came upon the platform 
and made an address, in which he reviewed Mr. Arens’ 
generosity and plans. 

Mr. Smith is the leading spirit in the People’s Institute, 
and, although he has encountered many discouragements, 
his optimism shone through all he said to that great audi- 
ence. The people laughed with him when reference was 
made to “billionaires” and “millionaires” as possible 
friends of some in the hall, who might be induced to send 
in checks for carrying on a series of concerts next season. 
The people laughed again when Mr. Smith called upon 
any disguised millionaire present to come forward, and 
there and then write his check. 

Mr. Arens, Mr. Smith said, had made it possible to 
give the concerts, for he himself had agreed to pay the de- 
ficit. When Mr. Smith asked for three rousing cheers for 
Mr. Arens the entire audience arose and the din resembled 
A laurel wreath, with 








that of some grand political event. 
a knot of bright red, was festooned about the conductor’s 
stand, it being a tribute from a number of his friends. Mr. 
Arens received his honors modestly. 

Following the chronological plan, Mr. Arens appro- 


‘ priately closed his series of concerts with compositions by 


modern composers. The list included Berlioz, Brahms, 
MacDowell, Ambroise Thomas, Wagner and the conductor 
of the evening. With the exception of Mr. Arens’ own 
adagio, the works played are all familiar to music lovers 
and musicians, and hence call for no special criticism. 
As a matter of record the program is appended: 

Overture, Tannhauser. és es 
Recitative and aria from “Mi ee ie Ambroise Thomas 
Miss Kathryn Taft-Bruce, contralto 
Adagio, for strings and two horns............ ésacede ...Arens 
SUG, OP. Geascccrcsvsces bessadenehavabees _.MacDowell 
In' a Haunted Forest 

Song of the Shepherdess 
Forest Spirits. 
Songs 
Gagphle Obewcccccccsccscccescccce 


Cradle Song....ce seves 


Sb bbecopnescenesoes .-. Brahms 
Sees oécdoverosvodsees Gainor 





Miss Bruce. 
’Cello obligato, F. Listemann 

Danse des Sylphes..... ' ; .+++++Berlioz 
Rakoczy Mare h (from Damaati m of Faust) ‘ Berlioz 

The playing of the orchestra won favor with musicians, 
and that is equal to saying that the performance was highly 
creditable. Miss Kathryn Taft-Bruce, the singer of the 
evening, sang sympathetically, but with a method that 
leaves some things to be desired. Mr. Arens accompanied 
for the songs. 


Whitney Tew’s Reception. 


T their London residence, 43 Lancaster road, Belsize 
A Park, N. W., Whitney Tew, the gifted basso, and 
Mrs. Whitney Tew held a notable reception on Sunday, 
March 31. Many prominent artists were present, and an 
admirably interpreted program included Liza Lehmann’s 
song cycle, “In a Persian Garden.”” Whitnew Tew’s popu- 
larity in England is steadily increasing, his engagements 
under Mr. Vert’s direction being numerous and important. 





Additional Bagagements. 
Dorothy Harvey’s additional engagements include New- 
ark, N. J., April 28, and Potsdam, N. Y., _May3. 
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MACONDA 


America’s Greatest Coloratura Soprano. 


Oratorios, Concerts, Recitals, Festivals. 
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Sole Management: 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


7 Carnegie Hall, 


NEW YORK. 
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's Boston, Mass., April 15, 1901. ) 

ie AMES W. HILL, of the Copley Square School of Mu- 

n J sic, is having a series of successful recitals in Hav- 

” erhill on Monday afternoons. Miss Mary Sawyer, of 
3iddeford, Me., one of Mr. Hill’s advanced pupils, gave 

my a successful recital at Haverhill recently. She was as- 

3, sisted by Mrs. Sara Dickey Simpson, contralto, who gave 

“ much pleasure by her singing, especially in songs by Schu- 

s bert and Fisher. 

e Miss Katherine Lincoln has issued cards for her pupils’ 

d recital at Association Hall, on Tuesday evening, April 23 

. The Vagabondia Club, of Boston, assisted at the musi- 

n cale given on April 9 at the Manchester (N. H.) Opera 

d House. 

The pupils of Miss Ethel B. Carpenter gave a piano re- 

2 cital last Wednesday at the Cambridge Y. M. C. A. 

“ Philip E. A. Sheridan and William J. McCarthy gave the 

r musical numbers at the recital given by the pupils of Miss 

j Grace Vaughn Bail, instructor of the South Boston 

a School of Art. 

5 To-morrow evening (Tuesday) the Boston Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra Society will give its closing concert 
for this season at Copley Hall. The soloist will be 

’ Stephen Townsend, baritone. 

y John Herman Loud will give the last in the serjes of 

’ three organ recitals at the Union Congregational Church 

r on April 22. Mrs. May Sleeper Ruggles, contralto, will be 

1 the vocal soloist. 

5 H. S. Wilder conducted the recent performance of Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah.” 

The musical program at the Easter Vesper service of the 

f B. Y. M. C. A. was directed by George Mendall Taylor. 

° The soloists included Mrs. H. Carleton Slack, soprano; 

; Mrs. Flora E. Barry, contralto; George J. Parker, tenor 

and D. Marks Babcock, bass. 

The Harvard Musical Association gave a brilliant Easter 
reception last Thursday afternoon. 

From Manchester. 


A number of Bostonians will be interested in the recital 
which Miss Lillian Darrah, a piano pupil of Mrs. Anne Gil- 
breth Cross and a vocal pupil of William G. Winch, gave at 
Manchester, N. H., on the evening of April 8, under the 
patronage of Mrs. Walter G. Africa, Mrs. Frank P, Car- 
penter, Mrs. Geo. P. Crafts, Mrs. Charles E. Dodge, Mrs. 
L. Melville French, Mrs. Emdon Fritz, Mrs. David A. 
Taggart and Miss Mary Alice Watts. Miss Darrah had 
the assistance of Miss Marion L. Ward, violinist. The 
following program was given: 


Hawley 
Rachmaninoff 
Youferoff 


Awakening 
Prelude in C sharp minor 


SeciMsS AWGRORIME. 000cccccccccscccccsccees 


GN DORs cc cncvesesvccosvcecs . 





DUNE ERIE caconcsoccesunbeceses cg0enes Sa RT: Fiat Olsen 
Te TEES Beis cess ceccccccccvcccccvcececcosossssesnectescoveses Liadow 
ERTS dcccewansaboecdunrcekebecenadrentvedesstesccgnteberseereseee 
Concerto, No. 7, sGemdment De Beriot 
Winds in the Trees..........cecceeeeereeeeecececereed A. Goring Thomas 


Sad bennenenstehsonscenvececeesebsoeess segbearennned Denza 


A May Morning 


Both the positions of soprano and tenor at the First Bap- 
tist Church on Commonwealth avenue are vacant. 

Theodore Schroeder, the baritone, sings in Providence 
on the 18th and in Salem the 22d. 

The Cecilia Society and the Symphony Orchestra 


will 





give the Brahms Requiem at the Governor Wolcott Me- 
morial at Symphony Hall, April 18. 

Miss Grace Hemingway will give a concert in South 
Framingham, May 22, and will be assisted by Arthur 
3eresford, of Boston. 

Norman McLeod will pass the summer in Europe, sailing 
in June 


St. Paul. 


St. Paut Orrice, } 
Tue Mustcat Courier, 825 Hacue AVENvE, > 
April 11, 1903 ) 


SHE spring concert of the St. Paul Choral Club 
will be given on the evening of April 15 at 
the People’s Church with the same well trained 
chorus of 125 voices, under the direction of 
George H. Normington. The program is of a truly spring 
nature, the chief of which is Bennett's “May Queen,” with 
Miss Florence Pace in the little role; Miss Pearl Bern 
ham as the queen, and Joseph S. Baernstein, 
New York, as Robin Hood. Following is the program: 

i = Eaton Faning 


5 





bass¢ ), of 


Song of the 


Lullaby of Life SA keenrinesibandenaiekiasawtanlibanevanee Leslie 
St. Paul Choral Club. 

Wo Berg Ich Mich (Euryanthe) aahion ...» Weber 
Joseph S. Baernstein 

Cantata, God, Thou Art Great.......... Spohr 


St. Paul Choral Club. 


CNRS onc. dd0 0 cctinn 0p 0cbbe00bnbebddescessbenseseucessisesse .Guilmant 


Sober March, PastessiOecoccccescccsscccccecsscccevesvceses Meyerbeer 
Organ 

Vulcan’s Song (Philemon and Baucis)............. . Gounod 

Wohin? 

Ich Grolle Nicht.. 


The Sweetest 


Schubert 


ppbakvisddeusebebecebbeubonbeed cba Schumann 


Flower that Blows ..Van der Stucken 


The Dancing Master (Son and Stranger)................Mendelssohn 


Joseph S. Baernstein. 


Cantata, May Queen.... Sterndale Bennett 


1oral Club. 


Maud Powell will appear with the Minneapolis Apollo 
Club on April 26. 
©®A® 
Miss Norma Robinson, a recent addition to the Minneap- 
olis Conservatory faculty, gave her first piano recital at 
the Unitarian Church last month. The third quarterly re- 
cital will be given on April 17 at the Guild room of St. 
Mark’s Church 
G®A® 


Camilla Urso, the violinist, who has been visiting friends 
in Minneapolis for some time past, will give her third con- 
cert on April 16, assisted by Mrs. Maud Ulmer Jones, so- 
prano, and Emil Ober-Hoffer, pianist. 

®©®AaA® 


The only Teresa Carrefio electrified a large audience at 
the People’s Church Tuesday evening, April 9, in one of 
the most superb piano recitals given for many years in 
this city. Madame Carrefio has lost none of her old time 
charm and qualities, and fairly carried her audience with 
her when her program was finished. She is making a 
triumphant Western tour, and each concert méets with the 
same success. 

©®A® 

On Easter Sunday at the various churches extra music 
was a feature of the services. At the Cathedral Cherubini’s 
Mass was sung, the well balanced chorus of fifty voices 
The regular choir was assisted 


doing excellent work. 


by Danz’s Orchestra. 
®©®Aa® 
At St. Luke’s, Beethoven’s Mass in C was sung, the 
choir being assisted by orchestrated accompaniment. In the 


evening Moderati’s Musical Vespers were sung. 
GERTRUDE SANs SOUCI. 


Joseffy Sails. 
AFAEL JOSEFFY, accompanied 
sailed last week for Budapest, Hungary 


his family, 


He 


return in a few months, his visit being a family one. 


by 
will 





U/fustc in 
oe anada. 


ELIX MERCIER, the tenor who has been en- 


gaged to sing in London at the Covent Garden 


~<“ 
ll 
Opera House, is a French Canadian 


ko 
Ottawa met misfortune 


April 9, when the attractive and substantial Russell The 
The loss is $100,000 and the 






with a serious on 





atre was destroyed by fire 




























































insurance $63,500. The directors—H. N. Bate, president; 
Alex. Maclaren. Albert Maclaren, David Maclaren, R 
Blackburn, F. X. St. Jacques and H. G. Bate—are con- 


sidering the advisability of rebuilding this theatre, which 
was the scene of many dramatic and musical events. 

A large audience attended the farewell concert held in 
honor of John Bayley in Massey Music Hall on the even 
ing of April 9, the most important musical feature being 
J. D. A. Tripp’s brilliant and artistic performance of Men 
delssohn’s G minor Concerto. Other soloists were Miss 
Annie Foley, Miss Eileen Millett, Robert Drummond, 
Donald Macgregor (who sang Mr. Godfrey’s “A Greeting 
to the King”) and Harold Bayley. F. H. Torrington and 
John Bayley alternated in conducting the orchestra Mrs 
H. M. Blight accompanied. 

William Reed, organist of Chalmers Church, Quebec, 
will give three organ the Pan-American Ex- 
hibition during the second week in July. 

The Ladies’ Morning Musical Club, of Montreal, has 


recitals at 


elected the following officers: President, Mrs. C. T. Shaw; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Alex. Murray and Miss Skelton; 
honorary secretary, Miss Hill; secretary-treasurer, Miss 


Saunderson; instrumental committee, Madame Laberge, 
Mrs. Macduff, Mrs. Albert Brown, Miss Sise; vocal com- 
mittee, Mrs. Galletti, Mrs. James Laing, Miss Von Bus- 
kirk, Miss Porteous; concert committee, Mrs. S. Green- 
shields, Mrs. G. H. Duggan, Miss Baker 

Miss Mary Jardine-Thomson, the well-known Canadian 
soprano, who returned from Europe last season after five 
years’ absence, has this year successfully filled a number 
of engagements in Western Ontario. She will sing before 
the Ladies’ Morning Musical Club, of Evanston, Chicago, 
at an early date. 

In London, Ont., 
versary service of praise was held in St 
byterian Church, the soloists including Miss Greta Mas- 
son, Miss Ethel Brock, Charles Wheeler and Master 
Harry Carson. 

The choir of the First Methodist Church 


Gounod from 


anni- 
Pres- 


on the evening of April 8, an 


Andrew’s 


London, gave 
’s “Gallia” and selections “The Redemp- 
tion” on the evening of April 7 

Capt. Ernest J. Chambers has been appointed honor- 
ary secretary for Canada of the Associated Board of the 
Royal College of Music and Royal Academy of Music, 
London. It is probable that the secretary’s duties will 
not be arduous, for English examinations in music have 
not met with general popularity in Canada; nor will they 
be enthusiastically received in the future, for the average 
musician in the Dominion looks upon such introductions 
as intrusions. 

Mrs. F. M. S. Jenkins interpreted a representative pro- 
gram in April. Mrs. 
Jenkins is one of the Canadian capital’s most accomplished 


Ottawa during the first week in 


musicians, 


Miss Niles Sings for Charity. 

Miss Stella Tasselle Niles sang with great success at a 
recent concert given at Association Hall, Brooklyn, in 
aid of the Wayside Home. Miss Niles’ voice is a 
lyric soprano, with a big range. 


pure 
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2S. J. H. WEBSTER, president of the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Fortnightly Club, has 
just returned from an extensive Western 
tour. Mrs. Webster is first vice-president 
of the National Federation of Musical Clubs. To a 
Western press representative she described this organiza- 





tion as follows: 

‘The object of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs is to increase musical interest and activity, and to 
make women’s musical clubs mutually helpful. Only those 
clubs are eligible to membership which are officered by 
vomen, though many of the clubs have men members. We 
are especially desirous of arousing a musical interest 


throughout the West, that this part of the country may be 


yme a musical one 
I suppose that the musicians in the large cities of the 
fic Slope feel that they are rather isolated and little 
in be done in working together, but the same condition 


existed only a few years ago in the Middle States. There 


were musical clubs only in the large cities and they did 
nothing to assist each other. The Federation desires to 
he cities out here do as they have done in the Mid- 
dle West—exchanging year books and giving each other 
he benefit of their experience. 
Che federation is not formed for the special benefit of 


arge clubs, but the large clubs are expected to be as help 

as they can to the clubs in the surrounding sections of 
that it is possible for the associations 
n the large cities to assist in the formation of clubs 


the -smaller Theodore Thomas once said to me: 





Phe women’s sical clubs of America are the great dis 
tributing medium of the refined art.’ The cities on the 
Pacific Coast, if they will become interested, can build up 

usical enthusiasm in the surrounding towns and San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma and Spokane, each 
centre in their district, and the whole 


become a mu 





federation will be a fraternal association, with the mem 


sting each other.”’ 


bers assi 

Mrs. Philip N. Moore, second vice-president of the Na- 
onal Federation of Musical Clubs and president of the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Union Musical Club, writes: 

The second biennial festival of musical clubs is ap- 


-hing completion in detail, as it had already been de- 
htfully planned in outline. At a recent visit in Cleve- 
nd it was the writer’s pleasure to the be shown the Colo 


al Club, where all meetings except the orchestral con- 





erts will be held. The entire club has been most courte- 

y placed at the disposal of the Fortnightly Musical 

Club and its guests, and is perfectly adapted to the work 

The building is colonial in character, harmo- 

usly and comfortably furnished, with ample room for 

hering of friends, committee meetings, meetings of sec- 

vice-presidents, with their club representatives, and 

ge hall, seating 400 on the floor and 200 in the 

llery. The acoustic properties of the hall are perfect, 

there are stage entrances from both the hall and the 
cony at the rear. * * * 

Che festival is given upon invitation of the Fortnightly 

Viusical Club, in honor of the National Federation of Mu- 


Clubs, and it is ce antes he ped that federated mu- 


sible position 


sical clubs all over the country may realize that this treat 
is theirs for the coming.” 

Mrs. Russel R. Dorr, auditor of the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs, is organist and choir director of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, St. Paul, Minn. Mrs 
Dorr makes the ensuing announcements: 

“Mrs. Frederic Ullmann, 282 Forty-eighth street, Chi- 
a oY ow of the northern middle section of the 

M. C., has just returned home after a month of rest 
pa ibn in Mexico. She finds her desk piled high with 
unanswered letters, a gratifying sign of the great interest 
felt in the federation work, and in the coming biennial 
Cleveland on April 30. 

“The Schubert Club, of St. Paul, has engaged the 
Kneisel String Quartet, of Boston, for May 14, and is 
working hard to make this occasion a red letter day in its 
history. It has wisely been studying string quartet music 
all the present season, with a view to a better appreciation 
of the exquisite work done by the Kneisels. The Riedels- 
berger String Quartet, a fine local organization, has al 
ready given three excellent programs, and will give one 
more before the club and its guests before May.” 

At the Rainy Day Club’s meeting in New York on April 
3 Mrs. Katherine S. Bonn, soprano, an accomplished pupil 
of Mme. Evans von Klenner, sang a group of Nevin’s songs 
and Victor Harris’ “Madrigal.” Mrs. Bonn’s well culti 
vated and beautiful voice aroused much enthusiasm. Franz 
Ludwig Huebner, bass, contributed “Der Neugierige,”’ 
Schubert, and “Ein Hochzeitlied,” Carl Loewe, his fine 
voice likewise making a very favorable impression. The 
accompanists were Miss Frances Byers and Mrs. Huebner. 

The annual meeting of the Harlem Philharmonic Society 
will be held to-morrow (Thursday) at 2:30 p. m. in the 
Harlem Club’s parlors, Lenox avenue and 123d street. 

The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Laurier Club, of which Elsie 
Ray Eddy is president, gave a musicale at the residence of 
Mrs. William Clifton Todd, Clinton avenue, on the after- 
noon of April 10. 

The Cecilian Choral Society, of Troy, N. Y., held its 
regular monthly business meeting on April 4 and elected 
io active membership Mrs. B. Van Kuren, contralto, and 
Mrs, Charles W. Gill, soprano. The society decided to act 
upon suggestions made by Prof. W. E. Rogers, in order to 
create a fund for the purpose of giving practically a free 
education in music to those who may be deemed worthy 
of support. Contributions will be received by Miss Fanny 
Wilson, secretary. 

Much local interest has been aroused in view of the 
Rubinstein Club’s concert in Cleveland (Ohio) on April 


to 
ur 


The Ladies’ Matinee Musicale, of Spokane, Wash., has 
engaged Mrs. Walter Reed, of Portland, for a concert to 
be given in the Spokane Auditorium on April 19. 


John Young for Temple Israel. 

The old truism “to him who hath shall be given” is 
again true in the case of Tenor Young, who has just been 
engaged for Temple Israel Mr. Young’s pure tenor 
voice is fast being recognized as worthy the highest pos 


Bloomfield-Zeisler Plays in Boston 
and Baltimore. 


rat. WO more large cities, Boston and Baltimore, 
alla have heard Mme. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler 
Y play the piano recently, and the leading critics 

of both cities have added their tributes of ad- 

miration. Extracts from the Boston and Baltimore criti 
cisms follow 
Madame Bloomfield-Zeisier’s recital of Saturday afternoon filled 





Steinway Hall to a comfortabie degree of fullness, and resulted in 
the expected triumph for an artist of her well-known ability. She is 
one of the few of the world’s great woman pianists, and to speak of 
her work is to praise. , 

The resources of the artist's technic were thoroughly displayed in 
the opening selection, Schumann's “Etudes Symphoniques.” In the 
many difficult passages of this grandest of piano variations she 
seemed able to conquer every difficulty. * * She rose to the 
climax of the finale in grand style. * * * 

After this came a Ballade of Godard, of which the composer's 
meaning did not seem any too coherent, though the performer pre 
sented it with excellent discretion. Then followed another set of 
variations, this time by Grieg, on a Norwegian tune. * * * 

Songs Without Words,” 


one of which received an encore, came a set of more ambitious 


After two of Mendelssohn's best known “ 


Chopin pieces, and the program was finished with Liszt's “‘Liebes- 
traum” Nocturne, in which the course of true love ran to modula- 
tions and chromatics, and the Tarantelle from “Venezia e Napoli,” 
to which one was tempted to cry with Dom Pedro, “Notes, notes, 
forsooth, and noting!” 

The enthusiastic audience would not let the pianist depart in 
peace, but forced as encores Moszkowski'’s “Spanish Caprice” and 
Schubert's “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” and were still applauding when 
last heard from.—Boston Advertiser. 


Madame Zeisler disclosed her highest powers in the Schumann 
“Symphoniques,” which was interpreted with wonderful power and 
poetic feeling. The Mendelssohn “Song Without Words, two 
numbers, were given with exquisite effects, and the Chopin group 
were delightful in every way. The Liszt Tarantelle was a notable 
example of brilliant finger work, and the artist held the attention 
of her auditors to the last note.—Boston Globe. 





Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, one of the greatest of the world’s pian 
ists, gave a recital in Steinert Hall yesterday afternoon 

From the moment that Madame Zeisler s 
piano she held her audience literally spell 


ck the first note on her 








vund. They stirred fron 
the thrall and gasped for bewilderment only when the last note of 
the last number died away. Then they awoke violently and at once 
decided that it should not be the last number 


So the charmer who wove the spell was recalled and was encored 
and encored until she made bows innumerable and played four ad 
ditional numbers. 

Madame Zeisler has been heard in Boston before as a st with 
the Symphony Orchestra, but this was her first recita McCauley 
Smith, her manager, promises that it shall not be the last 

The first number of the program, “Etudes Symphoniques,” op. 13 
by Schumann, showed Madame Zeisler’s marvelous technic, het 
equally marvelous interpretation and her superb strengt und placed 
her and her audience d’accord on the instant. She made a most 
happy impression in the “Spring Song” of Mendelssohn, and the 
“high tide of the year’ ran such riot that she was obliged to play 


it over in response to the enthusiasm of her audience. Her Chopin 
Etudes were brilliant displays of musical pyrotechnics,—Boston Post 


Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler played admirably throughout 
rising at moments to the highest pitch of expressive beauty and 
vital vigor. Her playing of the finale to the “Etudes Sympho 
niques” was, in particular, a gem. She has genuine vigor and pithi 
ness of accent; her bravura is as brilliant as any I know At times, 
f feeling 


too, she shows a very fine poetic, imaginative quality 


Boston Transcript. 


A very beautiful concert for a most admirable charity was given 
yesterday afternoon at Music Hall by Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler, the distinguished piamist. It was a most happy idea of the 
managers of the Country Home for Children to invite Mrs. Zeisler 
to play for the benefit of their charity rather than to trust to the 
artistic and financial vicissitudes which attend amateur performances 
Few musical artists and no pianists are more popular in Baltimore 
than the soloist of yesterday, so that the subscribers to the concert 
felt that they were not only helping a good cause, but were in 
doing so partaking of a real musical feast. 

If it were possible to pick out any one characteristic of Mrs 
Zeisler's playing which is most noticeable, it would be her great 
devotion to the details of her art. Every piece played by her stands 
out as entirely finished. This great perfection of form is not gained 
by sacrificing the charm of spontaniety. There are no labored ef 
fects, but the beautiful results are eloquent with the great and stu 
dious care which every detail of her selections has had 

Yesterday the artist was in her happiest mood, and it would be 
difficult to suggest how any of her numbers might have been im 
proved. Other great artists may play them quite differently and 
with an equal power of conviction, but there is no fixed standard 
for judging artistic effects. Mrs. Zeisler is always inspiring, and a 
conviction of the correctness of her interpretation comes with this 
inspiration.—Baltimore Sun. 

Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler has often played in Baltimore. She is 
one of the most accomplished artists now before the public, and her 
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Beginning February 3. 
Ending May 15. 
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“Optoma has gained the public and will always hold it.”—Berlin 
Lokal Anzeiger, January 17, 1901. 
‘“‘ Leopold Godowsky is a man of the most astonishing and incredible 
technic.’ Musik 1900. 
* Godowsky dumbfounded the audience with his fabulous technic.” 
—Frankfurter Zeitung, December 21, 1900. 


und Theaterwelt, December 13, 1 


“ On this side of the water he is ee by no living pianist."— 
Kolaische img, December 30, 1 


“In the Polish-American Godowsky there is a soft touch of delicate 
feeling, an inimitable grace and mastery.” — Kilelae Journal, 
January 9, 1901. 


Steinway Fiano Used. 
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recitals are always enjoyed. She played yesterday in such an ac 
ceptable manner that the enthusiasm of the ladies compelled her 
to repeat many of the selections. The whole program was well ren 
dered. The Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Liszt pieces seemed to 
appeal especially to the audience. Her delicate touch and artistic 
treatment were well illustrated in the Chopin Waltz, and her bril 
liancy in execution was finely in evidence in the “Erl King” and 


the Liszt Tarantelle Jaltimore American. 


At the concert for the benefit of the Country Home for Children, 
it Music Hall yesterday afternoon, Mme, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler 
was the soloist, and by this time Baltimoreans scarcely need more 
eloquent proof of the delight of her audience than the mere mention 
ver name affords. Further remark would be superfluous were it 
not a pleasure to say pleasant things. The much abused term 
‘great’ may well be applied to this artist, for she is of the elect 
1 woman ranking with the few great pianists of the world. To the 
jualities of the virtuoso she adds the highest musicianship, a splen 
did intellect and a glowing temperament. Moreover, she is not an 
exponent of amy one style of piano music; she is at once virile and 
delicate, vigorous and poetic. 

Ample proof of this was given her audience yesterday afternoon in 
the execution of a program that embraced the exacting “Etude 
Symphoniques” of Schumann and the charming “Spring Song” and 
“Norwegian 
lade and Variations” of Grieg, and the dainty E flat “Minuet” 
f Beethoven. The Liszt transcription of Schubert’s “Erl King” 
was played by request, for those who have once heard Madame 


“Spinning Song” of Mendelssohn; the weirdly beautiful 





Zeisler’s great conception and splendid performance of this com 
position would naturally embrace the next opportunity of repeating 
their experience. It was delivered with stupendous power, dramatic 
fire and a wonderful differentiation of the various voices 

and Valse, No. 1, 
of op. 70, comprising the Chopin group, were given with artistic 


The F sharp Impromptu, Etude No, 4, of op. 10 
sincerity and exquisite finish. Liszt's “Liebestraum” and Taran 
“Venezia e Napoli,” 
h Mademe Zeisler’s graciousness the 


telle, No. 3, from brought to a brilliant close 





a memorable recital. Throu 
1udience was rewarded with a repetition of several of the numbers 
“Hark! Hark! the Lark!” 


and the addition of the Schubert-Liszt 


altimore News. 


Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisier delighted a large and fashionable 
audience at the Music Hal! yesterday afternoon with an artistic piano 
recital given for the benefit of the Country Home for Children at 
Orange Grove. The board of managers could not have made a bet 
ter selection when they chose this artist as soloist for the occasion 
Mrs. Zeisler, by reason of her talents and charming personality, has 
won for herself such favor among Baltimoreans that her name upon 


a program is sufficient to fill any hall, no matter how large 

rhe program yesterday was generally popular and demonstrated the 
performer's ability to study an audience. The tasteful and delicate 
“Songs Without Words” (op. 62, No 


“Spring Song” and 


rendition of the Mendelssohn 
and op. 67, No. 4, commonly known as the 
Spinning Song”) showed some evidence of splendid skill in shading 
ind finesse 
rhe refined and artistic performance of the Chopin Waltz, op 
No. 1, was received with enthusiasm, and a repetition demanded. 
Mrs. Zeisler has carefully developed each branch of piano playing 
arid this 


mbined with her natural talent for soulful playing and a 
graceful, firm, easy touc permits her to bring forth tones at once 
rich and musical. This, in addition to splendid technic and intelli 


gent nterpretation, stamps her a most versatile performer 





ctudes Symphoniques,” op 3, by Schumann, gave her 


ample opportunity to display such ability, while the “Liebestraum” 


was played with great fervor and intensity. The Liszt transcription 


f “The Erl King,” by Schubert, showed her immense power and 
strength, as did also the Tarantella, No. 3, from “Venezia e Na 
poli,” by Liszt The latter, with the Grieg Ballade, op. 24 (“Varia 
tions on a Norwegian Melody”) were the feature numbers of the 
program. The recital, apart from being refreshing, was a lesson 
in scale passages, which were crisp and clear and in marked pr« 
recital Mrs. Zeis 
ler again showed her generosity by responding to an encore, giving 
the Liszt transcription of “Hark! Hark! the Lark,’ by Schubert 
This practically completed the fifteenth number, but found the artist 
as fresh and strong a shen she began the recital 


Herald 


cision and pronounced rhythm. At the end of the 


Baltimore 


Recital by the Pupils of J. William Keen. 


HE following report is reproduced from a prominent 
daily in Paterson, N. J. Mr 
pared for his career as a teacher of piano and theory by 
E. M. Bowman, of Steinway Hall, and is to-day enjoying 


Keen has been pre 


the legitimate fruits of his studies, namely, a prosperous 
clientéle and a position as one of the leading teachers in 
New Jersey. 

rhe third piano recital of the series being given at present by the 
pupils of J. William Keen was held at the Market street studio 
of Mr. Keen last evening. The program, one of the most pre 
tentious yet offered, but was admirably rendered, the various pupils 
seeming to make visible improvement from week to week under the 
tuition of their instructor. 

Last night's program was remarkable for two things, the higl 
quality of its selections and the large number who took part in it 
Of the latter it was for more than one the initial public performance, 


but without exception they played well and were entirely self 
possessed. 
tertram Tomp 


Perhaps the most noteworthy performance was 


kins’ rendition of ( f Chopin’ s Fantaisie Impromptu in C sharp minor 
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Society will sing “The Damnatic 


HE Choral 
of Faust” or 


red letter day in 


April 16, and it promises to be 
the annals of that organiz 





tion 


Miss Sara Anderson, who is to sing the part of Ma 


dd no little to our pleasant anticipations 

The required number of instruments called for by 
score will be used on Tuesday night 

Henry Gord 
] 


on Thunder, under whose direction the con 
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hiladel phia. 


n 
yn 


a 


a 


I 


1erite; Henri Scott and Nichols Douty on the program, 


} 


cert will be given, has been working in his tireless way 


o make the concert a success in every way; extra re 


, 1" , 1 
hearsals have been called, and every portion of Berlioz 
masterpiece carefully gone over, so that the chorus wi 
be thoroughly familiar with the many difficulties the scor 


presents 


I] 


€ 


The last concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra will take 


+ 


place on April 19. A few weeks ago an open letter was 


addressed to the guarantors of this orchestra, asking ther 


n 


to indorse the enterprise for another four years; it was met 


that must hav 


with a response from certain subscribers 
been highly gratifying to the management. One lady ha 


guaranteed $1,000, while another still more generously sul 
ribed $3,000. I understand that the length of the guar 


S¢ 


antee has been changed from four years to three 


€ 


Richard Zeckwer concluded this afternoon the series o 


acoustical lectures which he has been giving. Some nev 


s occasion, and in these, a 


experiments were tried on tl 
always, Mr. Zeckwer was most interesting 

On April 23 Frederick E. Hahn, violinist, and Elli 
Clark Hammann 
Griffth’s Hall at 8:15 p. m. The program consists 0 
three numbers: Sonata, op. 45, 
Schiitt; Sonata, op. 13, Paderewski 

On Easter Sunday evening the choir of the Central Con 


gregational Church, under Frederic Maxson, gave selec 


tions from Gounod’s “Redemption”; the solo work wa 
done by Madame Suelke, 
Edward W 


The other day I paid a pleasant visit to Mrs. Osgooc 


Jose ph 


soprano; 


pianist, will give a chamber concert at 


N 


Grieg; Suite, op. 44, Eduard 


Smith, tenor; 


Pedrick, baritone, and Henri G. Scott, basso 


1 


Dexter at her studio in the Weightman Building, a most 


attractive room the decorations of which speak of the many 


interesting acquaintances Mrs. Dexter has had with the 


well-known artists of the day Mrs 
enough to sing for me, and I was impressed with the won 
derful control she has over her voice 


APRIL 14 x 


Dexter was kind 


Last night I attended the violin recital of Julius Falk, 


Barili, 
Gruhler, 


who was assisted by Madame soprano ; 


Tempest, pianist, and Henry A accompanist 


Robert 


Mr. Falk has made decided progress since I last heard 
him; his tone is at all times perfect in intonation, and in 
both his selections requiring a high degree of technical 
skill, as well as those of a more sympathetic character, he 
displayed a thorough understanding of the capabilities of 
his instrument 

7 


Mr. Falk presents a most pleasing 


appearance; the slim 


gracefulness of youth and an unassuming manner were his 


personal attractions 

Madame Barili sang very 
round of applause, to which she responded with an encore 
Arditi’s waltz song, “Parla.” 

The accompanist, Henry Gruhler, 


sweetly, winning a warn 


deserves to be very 
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highly spoken of; in his accompaniments he displayed a rare 


sympathetic quality and power of sustaining the solo 


which are two points so necessary to a good accompanist 


Of the pianist, Robert Tempest, I find nothing pleasing 


to say. His interpretation of the four Chopin numbers w 


hed traditions, and was ! 


backward tos 


contrary to all establis 
character to establish new standards; in the 
of his hands and other flourishes, which were in vogu 


twenty-five years ago, Mr. Tempest gave tl audienc 
ample opportunity to observe the utter lack of any « 
mark of ill breeding not to be tolerated he well g 
pianist of the twentieth century 

DoMINGA LyNcH 5 Es 


Arion Easter Concert. 











HERE was but one fault to be ur with 
spring or Easter concert given by the New 
York Arion at the clubhous: Sunday 
night and hat was tne engtn < ne p grat! 
Conductor Julius Lorenz has presented mos ter ng 
mpositions this season, and last Sunday tl t included 
several new works, one them by R ird Strauss ar 
inother by Max Bruch 
The fact that Strauss has mad sensation as an orche 
tral composer does not seem to have diminished 
ing other styles of musi I new wo! ung 
n, “Liebe” poem from Herder: Stimmen d 
Volker,” is as gentle as an early sum: zephyr, and 
Arion sang it with fine shading, thus producing the d 
sired effects 
The new composition by Max Brucl setting for “Tl 
Battle Song” from Goethe’s “Awakening of Epimenides 
s dedicated by the composer to the Ariot It is writt 
with orchestral ac mpaniment and altogether shows thi 
versatile composer at his best. He has not written a m 
beautiful or stirring compositior It is regretted tl 
space at this time will not allow a more extended criticism 
[The other numbers sung by the Arion were another 
Bruch work, “Yom Rheim,” “Waldesruh,” by Pliidde 
inn; “Am Brunnen,” by Juengst The orchestral 
vers played were Dvorak’'s “Carneval” Overture and “The 
Ride of the ulkyries The s st M Ma id Powel 
und Mrs. Marie Hissem de Moss, wer eived with en 
husias ind each presented tl ral tributes Mi 
Powell ne er played better t P gait ne w forced 
acknowledge that one would e tot el far » find 
olinist who can match her. H plaving bine very 
ng—beautiful tor pure intor n, soulful expressior 
passion, grace, refinement and unaffected nplicity. M 





Powell’s numbers were the Wieniawski “Faust” Fantaisie,’ 
The Bee,” by Schube es bend! ied by Schun inn ind 
he “Perpetual Motion,” from the familiar Ries Suite As 
wn encore she added “Schubert's “Serenade.” The “Faust’ 
Fantaisie was played with the orchestra, and Isidore Luck 
stone played the piano accompaniments for the other num 
bers 

Mrs. de Moss’ lovely voice and refined style was heard to 
excellent advantage in the aria from Haydn's “Creati 

With Verdure Clad.” The way in which Mrs. de Mos 
ang the florid runs and her attack of the high B flat were 
worth several vocal lessons. With womanly modesty, Mrs 
de Moss has worked her way, but now the musical publi 
s beginning to realize that a delightful artist has been 
udded to the list of concert singers, an t wh t will 
ilways be a pleasure to hear. After her Haydn aria, Mrs 
le Moss sang a dainty little English song t he piano 
accompaniment played by Mr. Lorenz 

Broadfoot Concert April 18. 

Mme. Eleanore Broadfoot announces a concert, to b 
given at the Waldorf-Astoria on the evening of Thursday 
April 18 (to-morrow), when she will be assisted by Vah 
ram Sevadjian, pianist; Emilio de Gorgoza, baritone, and 


C. de Macchi, accompanist Madame Broadfoot will be 


readily recalled as the brilliant young contralto, a former 

pupil of Madame Murio-Celli, and later a member of tl 

Grau Opera C ompany 

LY ag . INSTRUCTION A prominent eachet 
of ee York, remaining at home this summer, will 

have vacancy for a few good voices. 1 duced. Ad 


dress Voice, care of Musicat Courter 
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., Brooklyn, New York. 
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Dayton Music Festival, 

Dayton, 

AYTONIANS have had their music festival this 
week, and ought to be satisfied. The beautiful 
city, which really deserves the name of gem, 
by reason of its clean and wide streets and its 
elegant home residences, was not arrayed in bunting and 
gay decorations on account of this musical feast, but the 
musical culture and refinement of its citizens were in no 


April 13, 1901. 





uncertain evidence. 

It was proclaimed as the first music festival of Dayton, 
and, as far as my knowledge goes, justly so, for whatever 
the choral events in the past may have been, they hardly 
justified the name that honors a series of important choral 
concerts, such as were given in the First Baptist Church 
during the present week. That the concerts should have 
‘been presented in a church was not so much out of place 
as that it suggests the improvement in acoustics and gen- 
eral effect and impressiveness there would have been had 
they been given in some large music hall. And if there is 
no such hall in Dayton—or one that is adequate for the 
purpose—might not the success of this first festival be an 
impetus to secure one for the next? 

For many years Dayton, musically speaking, has been 
largely tributary to Cincinnati. The patronage of its mu- 
sical people has been always liberally extended to the May 
festivals and opera festivals of the Queen City. Especially 
in regard to the May festivals has there been maintained 
a bond of sympathy and co-operation on the part of the 
two communities. Daytonians have been accustomed to 
look upon the Cincinnati Festival Chorus as an ideal—one 
that represented high artistic aims and lofty results. 

One of the leading musicians of Dayton, Wm. L. Blum- 
enschein, was for several seasons the local. conductor and 
trainer of the Cincinnati Festival Chorus. It seems but 
natural that with such close relationship, mutual interests 
and opportunities for improvement, the time should have 
come when a Dayton chorus would be organized to stand 
on its individual merits, and invite the appreciation and 
patronage of its own music-loving public. It does not 
mean disloyalty to Cincinnati, but progress in the matter 
of musical evolution. Dayton with her population of near- 
ly 100,000 has reached a degree of musical culture which 
enables her to give a music festival of her own. It is now 
a record of the past, but, with its shortcomings, it will be 
always in grateful memory, that in the main feature—its 
raison d’étre—the raison d'étre of every music festival— 
the chorus singing—it was an unequivocal, splendid suc- 
cess. Such a chorus as this one at Dayton must be heard 
Only 200 voices, but they were all of 
There were 


to be appreciated 
them singers. Just think of the proportion! 
173 in the chorus, who had received an education of vocal 
training, and who besides this training—this faculty of 
knowing how to use their voices—were endowed with the 
material that makes up the voice. No dead wood any- 
where—no fossils or echoes of the past! All young, fresh, 
vigorous voices, and this meant tone production. Not a 
chorus of 400, with heterogeneous material, , good, | bad, in- 


different, where the good voices are hampered by the bad 
ones—but one homogeneous mass—earnest, intelligent, 
grasping the subject and able to give it expression. Such 
crescendos swelling up to a climax as were heard in the 
concluding chorus of the Brahms “Requiem” it would be 
difficult to expect better, more effective from a much larger 
body of singers. 

But it is not size, but quality that can produce such re- 
sults. The musical quality of this tone production—its ex- 
pression, its power of contrasts—was never in doubt. As 
for tone volume the church was much too small for the 
full effect—it should have been distributed over a much 
greater amount of space in some music hall. The attack 
was generally prompt; the phrasing clear and musical. In 
the balancing of the chorus the tenors were a trifle weak, 
although there were times when they asserted themselves 
to the level of their position. If the chorus did not alto- 
gether escape the time honored imputation of the proverbial 
weakness of the tenors, this was perhaps owing to the con- 
trast which they came under with the basses. If the 
divisions of the chorus were all finely equipped, it would 
hardly be in the nature of rhapsody to say that the basses 
were magnificent. It was a tone volume that commanded 
respect and suggested inspiration. There is but one fault 
I could find with the chorus work, and it is that with all 
the fine tone volume and expression it commanded, there 
was something lacking in the finish and in the finer effects 
of manners and shading. 

This defect was more conspicuous in the performance of 
“St. Paul” than of any other work. It is the fault with 
most choruses where fresh, vigorous voices abound. On the 
other hand where tone volume is less in evidence this finesse 
is sometimes more prominent. It is difficult to maintain 
one without sacrificing something of the other. 

The first two nights for the performances of Massenet’s 
“Eve” and “St. Paul” the chorus had the assistance of 
an orchestra of twenty-eight men, composed of eighteen 
members of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and ten 
members of the Dayton fraternity. This assistance was 
not what it should have been and proved really a draw- 
back. It was not one single orchestra, and the Cincinnati 
and Dayton musicians were not welded together properly. 
Then, too, there was no opportunity for a sufficient num 
ber of rehearsals of the chorus with orchestra. The re 
sult was a lack of understanding between each other and 
between them and the conductor. The organ which as- 
sisted in the oratorio of “St. Paul” was not in pitch with 
the orchestra, and through lack of understanding there was 
some lagging and disconnection in some of the choruses— 
especially in the final one. 

But these were, under the circumstances, unavoidable de- 
fects. The great prominent fact was not obscured by them 
—that the chorus was up to a high standard and that it 
had reached this through the training of Harry Brown 
Turpin. The success of the festival belongs almost entirely 
to Mr. Turpin. He planned it, and under the pressure of 
many difficulties did all the preliminary work. He suc- 
ceeded in interesting prominent citizens in the undertaking, 
and thus made sure the financial end of it. The result is 
a triumph for Mr. Turpin of which he may well feel proud. 
The chorus singing proved conclusively the value of a 
trainer who has been devoting his whole life to voice cul- 
ture. Such a trainer may commit mistakes in the tech- 
nicalities of conducting, but these are trifles compared with 
the sum total of the result. The chorus singing is the 
principal thing. There the genius and the possibilities of 
the conductor are concentrated. And if there was any- 
thing in this singing that deserves more conspicuous men 
tion than another, it is the spirit of fidelity to the senti- 
ment of the music that pervaded the chorus ranks. In the 
Brahms “Requiem” this spirit was infectious and the work 
was done with enthusiasm and con amore. 
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But in more respects than one did the festival clothe Mr. 
Turpin with honor. While there were a few foreign solo- 
ists of distinction, much of the pleasing and successful 
solo work was done by local soloists, all of whom, with 
the exception of two, received their vocal training from Mr. 
Turpin. 

The soloist who carried off the greatest honors of the 
week was Miss Clara Turpen, who owes all her training 
to Mr. Turpin. Hers is a dramatic soprano—of great 
purity of intonation and sustaining quality. She sang the 
trying soprano part in “St. Paul” with true dignity and 
in the genuine oratorio style. But her triumph came last 
in the closing concert of the Brahms “Requiem.” In the 
miscellaneous parts of the program she sang Liza Leh- 
“Endymion” with all the instinct and deep dis- 
cernment of the genuine artist. Her interpretative force 
was fully felt in the Brahms solos. There ‘will perhaps 
be afforded an opportunity of hearing her at the Cincin- 
nati Symphony concerts next season, and I predict she 
will make a great impression there. 

Other soloists of Mr. Turpin’s training were Anna Alli- 
son Jones, contralto, of Zanesville, Ohio; Mrs. Henry 
Hermann Bimm, soprano; Erasmus Stribling Thomas, 
\. E. Davidson, all of Dayton, Ohio, and Mrs. Martin A. 
Gemiinder, soprano, of Columbus, Ohio. In addition to 
Miss Etta M. Butz, soprano, and C. P. Holland, 
Ohio, were in the ranks of the 


mann’s 


these, 
tenor, both of Dayton, 
soloists. 

The programs of the four concerts of the festival were 
as follows: 


First Concert. 
TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 9, 1901 
} 


violin and ‘cello.......Rheinberger 


lrio, Suite in C minor, for organ, 
Theme with variations, Adagio (G major), 2-4. 

Finale, con moto (C minor), 3-4. 

Arthur J. H. Barbour, organ; Leroy McMakin, violin; Max 


Froehlich, ‘cello. 


a Leoncavallo 
Harry Clifford Lott. 

Aria from Tannhauser, Dich Theure Halle..............++++++ Wagner 
Miss Sara Anderson. 

Prize Song from Meistersingers.............sssceeeseeseseeeees Wagner 


Evan Williams. 
Miss Eva Crawford, accompanist. 


Remantic Camteth, Dies. ccsescccccssccccecevcccvcssscesceees Massenet 
WDccccecececvsdccenvecesecwsecsseussenesons Miss Sara Anderson 
RBA s ccccdicsccescscccesccscecescsoeseceses Harry Clifford Lott 


Ce H. Evan Williams 
Chesus. orchestra, organ and piano. 
Arthur Barbour, organist; F. A. Funkhouser, piano 





Second Concert. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 10, 1901 
“St. Paul,” an Oratorio, by Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 


Soloists: Miss Clara Turpen, Mrs. Maud Wentz McDonald, Evan 
Williams, Julian Walker, C. P. Holland, Erasmus Stribling 
Thomas. 


The duets in this work will be sung by C. P. Holland, O. J. Emrick, 
Arthur Leroy Tebbs, J. F. Kiefaber, F. A. Brooks, Hugh A. Wall 
Nos. 29, 35 and 42 will be sung by the choir of the First Baptist 
Church, assisted by the choir of the Main Street Lutheran Church 
Orchestra—Choir of forty voices, chorus of 200 voices. 
Arthur J. H. Barbour, organist; J. King, pianist. 


Third Concert. 
THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 11, 1901. 
Grand Fantaisie on Themes from Gounod’s opera 


Organ solo, 
..Fumagalli 


UNOE icoviend<sonesscansedecsceaueens , 
Arthur J. H. Barbo ur 
Bila micsmal mm’ AMO. cccccccccccscccscees a ai 
Julian W sine. 
Aria from Samson and Delilah............-. , 
Page’s Song from The Huguenots.... 
Miss Anna Allisor on Jo nes 
Aria from Dinorah..........ccccsccosceee peawecen 
Miss Etta M. Butz. 

The Swan and the Skylark...........-0eseeeeeeeeeeed A. Goring Thomas 
Mrs. Henry Hermann Bimm, soprano; Miss Anna Allison 
Jones, contralto; Evan Williams, tenor; Julian 

Walker, bass. 


panies Verdi 


. Saint-Saéns 
. Meyerbeer 


.. Meyerbeer 
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Ladies’ Double Quartet—Miss Etta M. Butz, Miss Clara Turpen, Mrs 
Alice B. Miller, Miss Gertrude McKemy, Mrs. William Caten, 
Miss Maud Reber, Mrs. A. O. Freehafer,Miss Ida M. Brandt. 
Chorus of 200 voices, 

Arthur J. H. Barbour, organ; Miss Eva Crawford, piano 





Fourth Concert, 

FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 1z, 1901. 

Organ, Toccata and Fugue.........-.+.+++++ eae FT 
Arthur J. H. Barbour 


Cycle of Gipsy Songs.........+..-+.+++ saad >enliecesbeonnntens Dvorak 
Mrs. Maude Wentz McDonald 
Baritone solo............ saese sddecesdhveseevevevebbenbabe Selected 
Harry Clifford Lott. 
Rote fromn MigmeOs.iccccccccccsvceconevcesssosescsocccsescosecs Thomas 


Thou Great Mighty Sea......... seccccccsdhecescepeoecoases Delibes 
Like a Blossoming Lilac......... aoe “a Brahms 
Mrs. Maude Wentz McDonald 

Requiem ibe eoc dseubiens ° ... Brahms 
Miss Clara Turpen, soprano; Harry Clifford Lott, baritone; O 

E. Davidson, bass. Choir of forty voices, chorus of 

200 voices 

Arthur J. H. Barbour, organ; Miss Eva Crawford, piano 

The test of the chorus work came in the Brahms “Re- 
quiem,” and I do not remember ever having heard a bet- 
ter climax than in the concluding number. The final 
chorus was omitted 

The absence of an orchestra, both in the “Requiem” 
and the cantata “The Swan and the Skylark” was a seri- 
ous drawback, but the filling in of the orchestral parts 
was admirably done by Miss Eva Crawford at the piano 
and Mr Miss Crawford, by the 


way, is a former pupil of Signor Albino Gorno and a 


Barbour at the organ 


graduate and Springer medallist of the College of Music. 
Her playing was in good taste and discriminating. Too 
much cannot be said in praise of the work of Mr. Bar- 
bour. In “St. Paul” he had overestimated the strength 
of the organ, and this created some disappointment and 
confusion; but his artistic sense was dominant when the 
organ was supposed to take the place of an orchestra. 
He has a fine sense of orchestral coloring and values, and 
his work was marked by much discernment and a high 
order of musical intelligence. In this respect his playing 
in the Brahms “Requiem” was truly remarkable. 

Of the Dayton soloists Mrs. Henry Hermann Bimm, so 
prano, who has a fine stage presence, deserves conspicuous 
mention. She had not been heard in public for some time 
and undertook the difficult soprano part in “The Swan and 
the Skylark.” She did herself full justice, singing with 
fine enunciation and artistic sense. Hers is a full well 
rounded voice, and she sings with much repose 

Mrs. McDonald, contralto, did herself proud in the ora 
torio, her one aria being replete with sentiment. She sang 
the “Gypsy Songs” of Dvorak with splendid characteriza- 
tion and fine grasp of their spirit. Her voice has the 
genuine musical quality and is under excellent control 

Anna Allison Jones is a deep mezzo soprano, whose voice 
has a lovely musical quality. It is remarkable that it 
should have so much sustaining power and yet be so flexi 
ble. These two conditions she amply demonstrated in her 
numbers; one the dramatic aria from “Samson et Delilah,” 
and the other, the page’s song from “Les Huguenots.” 

Mrs. Martin A. Gemiinder, soprano, of Columbus, Ohio, 
although somewhat hoarse from the effects of a cold, sang 
the florid aria from “Mignon” with a great deal of 
piquancy. Her colorature is unmistakable. 

O. E. Davidson was the bass of the Brahms’ “Requiem,” 
and deserves to be congratulated. He has a voice of excel- 
lent timbre and fine volume, and knows how to use it. 

Mr. Thomas was heard in a minor part of “St. Paul,” 
and on Friday night sang with taste and intelligence the 
“Song of Thanksgiving,” by Allitsen 

Miss Elta M. Butz sang the aria from “Dinorah” on 
Thursday night. Her voice is of the high colorature 
order and shows good training. 

C. P. Holland, tenor, was heard to much advantage in 
“St. Paul.” He has an agreeable voice of lyrical quality. 

Of the foreign soloists little need be said, as they are so 
well known to THe Musicat Courter readers. Miss Sara 
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Anderson came up to the highest expectations. Mr. Wil- 
liams did well the opening night, but was disappointing 
afterward. His singing was labored, and his notes were 
frequently indistinct and hazy. 

A good impression was made by Mr. Lott, baritone, who 
was formerly a pupil of Mr. Turpin. He sings with a true 
artistic sense and much breadth. 

Perhaps the best success was attained by Julian Walker. 
He sings with superb art. 

The financial outcome of the festival was gratifying. 
There was a surplus of several hundred dollars. Another 
music festival will be given in Dayton. J. A. Homan. 


Romualdo Sapio’s Work as Conductor in Great 
Britain. 

IGNOR R. SAPIO, who is conducting the operatic 

S tour of the Moody-Manners Opera Company, has 
scored an unqualified success, and his work has been high- 
ly praised by the press, as is shown by the appended 
notices. 
Isolde,” “Tannhauser,” 
grin,” “The Jewess,” “Faust” 
“TRISTAN AND ISOLDE.” 


The operas he has conducted are: “Tristan and 
“Lohen- 


“Flying Dutchman,’ 


and “Carmen”: 


The production last night at the Tyne Theatre, Newcastle, by the 
Moody-Manners Opera Company of Wagner’s great work, “Tristan 
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News from Milan. 


MILAN, MARCH 30, 1901. 
HROUGH the kindness of Commendatore Spatz, pro 
prietor of the Grand Hotel, Milan, and, by the way, 
father-in-law to Umberto Giordano, the clever and fortu- 
nate composer of “Andrea Chenier” and “Fedora,” I was 
ble to get an orchestra chair (at the cost of 35 lire) for the 
premiére of Boito’s “Mephistophele” at La Scala 
Everything had been sold one week in advance, due to 
the fact that the opera had not been given in Milan for 
fifteen years; secondly, because Boito has here many 
friends, and the Milanese society and public wanted to 
show him, by attending the performance, their delight over 
the announcement that after “thirty-three years” of perfect 
silence he will give to the world his new opera “Nerone.” 
Some pessimists do not believe it as yet. The Scala was 
in its full glory, and the success was complete. My seat 
was next to one of your most prominent Metropolitan 
subscribers, and by the way, in which the gentleman spoke 


to me, he was more than pleased with the performance 


Truly the opera had a most magnificent performance; n 
particular “star” was in the cast, but the ensemble was a 
splendid one from beginning to end You know, the 
theatre of La Scala gives much care to the providing of a 
first-class orchestra, a well balanced chorus of fresh 
voices, and above everything plenty of time to rehearse, 


und Isolde,” was an event of unusual importance. The wonderful 1 

‘ : and with a good conductor in perfect harmony with the 
wehestration was very ably rendered by the orchestra, conducted : tes 
by Sig. R. Sapio. To the audience the performance gave the great- Management, who really understands art. We have here 


est possible satisfaction Newcastle Daily Chronicle, March 5, 1901 


“TRISTAN AND ISOLDE.” 


few operas in the season, but all are splendidly given 


Next year the Scala will be kept open by a new formed 
Modrone, 


society, comprising the Duc Visconti Senator 


The performance given last night deserves the highest praise The . . . . > 
2 eal : ; <p Ponti, Commendatore Erba, the Count Visconti, all of 

pera was excellently staged, the orchestra played with tunefulness, : . s 
steadiness and most commendable consideration for the singers, and whom will put plenty of money in this noble enterprise, 
Mr. Sapio, the conductor, showed thorough intimacy with the elab- and the municipality will donate 150,000 lire, as in the past 


rate score, and carried through the whole performance without a 


tch.—Edinburgh News, March 15, 1901 


seasons 


Baron Alberto Fanchatti has finished his opera “Ger 


“TANNHAUSER.” mania.” Much is expected from the pen of this great mu- 

The female voices are exceptionally fresh and full, as the march Sician. Puccini is in Palermo for the production of his 
chorus in the “Hall of Song” proved. R. Sapio had the orchestra “Tosca.” The Royal Conserv atory of Music will be called 
well under control, and succeeded admirably in keeping down the hereafter Verdi Conservatory. The “Casa di Riposo” will 
rex as to let the voices come through.—The Scotsman, Edin- 1. nen in the fall. Perosi’s new oratoria, “II! Mose,” will 


“TANNHAUSER.” 
The overture to the first act was beautifully played under the tal 
ented guidance of Signor Sapio. All the beauties of the score were 
ith the greatest faithfulness, and none of the various 


The strings sounded rich and full, the wood gave 





of itself, and the brass was powerful and telling with 
ut unduly predominating. In fact, the balance of tone was capital 
An enormous outburst of applause followed, but the conductor wisely 
declined an encore.—Morning Mail, March 5, 1901. 

“FLYING DUTCHMAN.” 

the Spinning Chorus being particularly bright 
There is much work for the orchestra in this piece, and 


The chorus did well, 
and pretty 
it was well done under the baton of Signor Sapio.—The Scotsman, 


Edinburgh, March 16, 1901 


Caroline Maben Plays for Charity. 
M ISS CAROLINE MABEN, the pianist, contributed 


two solos at the recital given at the Berkeley Lyce- 
um last Friday afternoon for the benefit of the Home Gar- 
den. The other artists who appeared were Miss Beatrice 
Herford, the monologist, and Mrs. Henry Burden, so- 
As an appropriate selection for a charity occasion, 
“Consolation,” and in her per- 


prano. 
Miss Maben played Liszt's 
formance revealed the emotional and sympathetic qualities 
of her art. Her musical touch was another factor to-win 
approval. After the Liszt composition, Miss Maben played 
one of her own compositions, “Valse Noble,” also suited 
to the occasion. The pianist chose a good title for her 
dance, for it has dignity, and in construction shows re- 
finement and grace, and the charm that denotes a lofty 
aim even in matters that ordinary minds deem trifling. 
The audience received Miss Maben cordially, and re- 


called her after she played her waltz 
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Danny Deever, Mandalay, Soldier, Soldier, Fuzzy-Wuzzy. 
Price, $1.00 net. 


Without a doubt the best musical setting of these popular 
ballads. 
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system for developing and preserving the voice. 
braces a correct beginning and a logical course of progres- 
sion. Its respiratory and hygienic advantages are inestim- 


LECTURE-RECITALS tire ano music. [i's 
ai LIFE AND MUSIC. to the fallacy of ‘‘abdominal effort.” 


professional singers, as well as that of beginners, is directed 
to the benefits of this method of vocal training. 


Studio: 149‘ Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


No symphony 
The Theatre 
“Aida” and 


have its first performance in September 
concerts will be given this year in Milan 
Dal Verme will open in April with Verdi's 
“Falstaff.” 

Calvé will not sing in De Lara’s “Messalina” 
be substituted by Madame Vidal 


she will 
Evu.us. 


The Becker Lecture-Musicales. 
* view of the recent agitation in Russia, Gustav L 
Becker’s lecture-musicale for last Saturday morning, 
at his home, 1 West 1o4th street, was appropriate to the 
times. Miss Frank Miiler, who was regularly matricu 
lated at Berlin, Paris and Lausanne, has traveled exten- 
sively in Russia, and is now a student at Columbia, gave 


a “Costume Reading” on Russian art, music and litera- 
ture. The first part, a brilliant and searching review of 
Russian civilization and its influence upon the arts, was 
given in the costume of a Russian lady of rank; the sec- 
ond, when Miss Miller read her own translations from 
Pushkin and other poets in the gorgeous embroidered 
gala dress of a peasant 

Becker's piano pupils presented 
works by Borowsky, Arensky, Rachmaninoff, Liadow, 
Aliabieff-Liszt, Tschaikowsky, Rubinstein and Glinka, as 
sisted by Otto Balzer, violin, who played with appreci- 
ation several folksongs. Of Mr. Becker's pupils the play- 
ing of Master Jacob Rubin, a native of Odessa; Miss Edna 
Wilkinson, of Long Island City, and Miss Adele Becker 
deserves especial praise. Mr. Becker announced that the 


Between the parts Mr 


musicale was arranged on two weeks’ notice, and that all 
the music was taken from pupils’ repertories, which speaks 
well for the popularity of Russian music. The exhibition 
of Miss Miller’s fine collection of Russian curios ended 
a morning of unusual interest 


WARREN DAVENPORT 


Tone Placing, Voice Building, The Art of Singing, 
Fundamental voice training, as known and practiced in 
Italy over one hundred years ago, is the foundation of this 
It em- 


Its breathing processes are diametrically opposed 
The attention of 
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BERLIN NEWS. 


(Later Berlin news will be found on page 5 of this issue.) 


BERLIN, MARCH 20, 1901. 
HE past week did not begin musically in any 
too interesting manner, but striking up a pret- 
ty good crescendo gait, wound up last night 
with a satisfactory finale, for, as the Germans 
say, ‘Ende gut Alles gut,” or in the language of Shake- 
speare, ‘‘All’s well that ends well.” But let me begin at 





the beginning. 

I should not have attended the fourth of Raoul Pugno’s 
concerts at all, for I have heard the Paris pianist and writ- 
ten about him so often. But the program of this re- 
cital at the Bechstein Hall brought for an opening piece a 
sonata by the concert giver. A novelty and a sonata, by a 
Frenchman at that, has, of course, an irresistible influence 
upon my curiosity, and the latter prevailed and gained the 
day, or rather part of the evening, over a natural inclina- 
tion to laziness and a severe headache. The game, how- 
ever, did not prove worth the candle, for the composition, 
which I had so longed to hear, is only the product of much 
“midnight oil” labor. It is entirely lacking in inspiration, 
has no thematic ideas worth mentioning, let alone working 
out in the painstaking and musicianly style with which 
the French pianist set himself the task, and also succeeded 
in completing it, of making a sonata, correct in form, but, 

f course, hollow and empty in contents from beginning to 
the end, because built upon such meagre material. Far 
more valuable, as well as interesting, was a prelude, choral 
and fugue by the as yet not sufficiently well understood or 
idequately highly estimated César Franck, which Pugno 
ilso performed with rarest musical taste, while the Bee- 

oven op. 110 Sonata, which preceded it, was somewhat 
acking in breadth of conception and general musical in- 
sight 


©AaA® 


Brigitta Thielemann, a fashionable vocalist, whom I 
heard for the first time on the same evening, did not strike 
ne as being deserving of the patronage she is evidently 
enjoying. Her voice is not over pleasing, and her delivery 
y moderately musical or in any other way above the 
gree of average amateurishness. Her worst fault, how- 
ever, is frequent deviation from the correct pitch. An alto 
should also never attempt to sing Schubert’s “Tod und 





das Maedchen” if she does not possess the necessary lower 
D. The lady in question had the song transposed up to 


E minor, and even the whole tone above the original key 
did not allow her to furnish the required final note of this 
oble song. 


\ cycle of Lieder Eliland, by Attenhofer, was a great 
disappointment to me, for as a male chorus composer he 
had before impressed me so favorably that I anticipated 
great things in his other lyrics also. In the Eliland 
ongs, however, I did not find them, meeting, on the 
other hand, with a lot of commonplaces and banalities, and 
ot even as mood pictures are they as expressive or sug- 
restive as the underlying poems by Carl Stieler. 


©®AaA® 


A composer who deserves and will some day command 
attention is Friedrich Niggli, a Swiss artist of whose ’cello 
sonata I spoke at length and favorably when I heard it 
for the first time at the National Music Festival in Zurich 
st summer. 

The same sonata formed the opening number of a pro 
gram consisting entirely of Niggli’s works, and performed 
at Bechstein Hall last Wednesday night, with the com 
poser at the piano and Johannes Hegar, who had also 
played it in Ztirich, as ‘cellist. If in this work the quer- 
elous, sometimes troubled Brahms style, is prevailing to 
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such an extent that the composer seems unable to free him- 
self from it to any degree necessary to show some sort of 
individuality, Niggli’s latest work, a Sonata in E major 
for violin and piano, still in manuscript, although likewise 
and most favorably influenced by Brahms, is at least the 
emanation of an artist who has also something to say for 
himself. It is also fresher in thematic material, generally 
more spirited and altogether a composition worthy of a 
place upon any, even the highest of chamber music pro 
grams. The violin part was played with youthful fire and 
abandon, at the same time also with technical fluency and 
accurateness, although it is by no means easy, by the 
Frankfort violinist, Adolf Rebner. The composer per- 
formed the piano part, but as he is somewhat lacking in 
plasticity of pianisth, he, or rather his work, might have 
fared better if he had allowed one or the other of his 
Swiss friends, Hegner or Lochbrunner, to replace him at 
the piano. 

He did better by his piano pieces, of which a theme and 
variations in A minor seemed to me the most important 
Of the two Phantasiestuecke from op. 1, the first sounded 
rather rhapsodic, while the second, a sort of Northern. 
Grieg style piece, in E minor, moving over an ostinato 
bass, pleased me some. 

No less renowned and excellent an artist than our Royal 
Opera House prima donna, Emilie Herzog, had come to 
the assistance of her young countryman in helping him 
to a success with his songs. Of course she sang them 
admirably, and especially those in the Swiss language she 
delivered so delightfully that they were redemanded. Two 
of them, however, sounded to me somewhat like an 
anomaly. Just imagine simple folk tunes with an intricate 
Brahms-like accompaniment! So Brahms-like that in one 
case it sounded like a plagiarism. Of the songs from op 
3. however, the “Gefunden,” a setting of Goethe’s touch 
ingly simple little poem, and the “Staendchen,” to words 
by Uhland, are excellent in their way, the former, in fact, 
a gem. 

©®A® 

I am unable to say much in favor of the young Ameri- 
can pianist Victor Biart, who gave a recital here, which 
was attended by many of the members of the American 
colony. Biart was a pupil of Dionys Pruckner, of Stutt- 
gart, of whom he inherited something of the hard, un 
yielding, stiff touch of that school, which even the later 
teaching of Prof. Max Pauer could not assuage, but also, 
and it seemed as the only redeeming pianistic feature, 
some digital dexterity, which, however, does not quite 
amount to technical certainty. The conception Mr. Biart 
displayed in such well-known standard works as the 
Mendelssohn “Variations Sérieuses,” the Schumann 
“Papillons,” and the Beethoven “‘Appassionata’’ Sonata, 
of which latter the program stated that it would be per- 
formed in the Biilow edition, was something more than 
puerile, and just the reading of the sonata, so affected and 
ridiculous, that Hans von Bilow would have turned over 
in his grave if his earthly remains would know such a 
commodity As it is, he was with aforethought wary 
enough to have his corpse reduced to ashes at Ohlsdorf, 
near Hamburg, where they will now remain undisturbed 
by Beethoven sonata playing pianists until the day when 
Gabriel blows his trumpet; the archangel’s, not Bilow’s 
trumpet, of course. 

©®A® 

To say anything new about the Joachim Quartet’s per- 
formances would be about as impossible as it is super- 
fluous to reiterate old praise. Nevertheless I cannot sup- 
press in a feeling of gratitude testifying to the unalloyed 
artistic enjoyment I derived from their marvelously 
beautiful and technically finished reproduction of Brahms’ 
G major string Sextet, a work which in tenderness of out 
lines and poetry of contents surpasses even the much be 
ter known and more frequently performed earlier sextet 
in B flat. The weird, hobgoblin final movement floated 
past the ears of the delighted, large and cultured audience 
which filled every seat in the Singakademie, in fairy-like 
perfection of performance, in which, besides the members 
of the Joachim Quartet, Professor Moser and Chamber 
Virtuoso Dechert participated as second viola and second 
‘cello player respectively. 

The Brahms Sextet was the last work upon the last 
program for the season. It was a specially interesting 
one, for it contained also Beethoven’s B flat quartet from 
op. 18 and the lovely Schubert C major String Quintet, 
which I had to miss, to my sorrow, owing to Mr. Biart’s 
piano recital. 

©®AaA® 

\ far more important American artist appeared before 
a Berlin audience on the next night in the part of Car- 
men at the Theater des Westens. This house, which be- 
gan its career with such difficulty, is fast assuming a 
steady and progressively prosperous place among the 
many theatres of Berlin. The audience last Friday even- 
ing was not only large, it was also composed of the class 
of people one sees at the Royal Opera House, or the Ber- 
liner, Deutsches and Lessing Theatres, and the perform- 
ance proved quite worthy of the auditors. 


The orchestra is not large and the chorus is still some- 
what helpless, but the artists were all good, although 
there was but one star in “Carmen’s” cast. This star was 
Théa Dorré, an American, who played the title role as 
well as I have ever seen it histrionically impersonated. 
Her voice is perhaps not as resonant as some, but it suits 
this character and her face and figure were made to pre- 
sent the gipsy maid in a most fascinating and convincing 
manner. Madame Dorré sang her part in Italian, but 
this was not in the least disturbing. Her art excited wild 
enthusiasm with the audience and also my confréres of 
the Berlin press are not sparing with their praise of the 
foreign guest. So successful in every way was this début 
that last Sunday night “Carmen” was repeated again be- 
fore a full and most enthusiastic house, and now Director 
Hofpauer has engaged Madame Dorré for some further 
guesting appearances, the next one of which will be as 
Azucena in “Trovatore,” and is announced to take place 
to-night. 

©®Aa® 


Two old acquaintances, the artistic couple Josef and 
Gisela Staudigl, who more than a decade ago were mem- 
bers of the personnel of German opera at the Metropolitan, 
gave a duet, song and ballad recital here last week, and 
were received with favor, more, perhaps, for old asso 
ciations’ sake and the habitual German reverence for what 
was once good and great, than because of the offerings 
both artists were still able to vouchsafe the audience 
Mrs. Staudigl was vocally better disposed than her spouse. 
and in the middle register her sonorous alto voice, which 
is of large compass, still sounded pleasing. The low notes 
of the chest register, however, have acquired a timbre 
which seems a trifle brutal, and reminds one of an over 
grown street urchin’s vocal utterances more than of those 
of a lady. Her delivery of songs of the most hetero 
? 


geneous character, however, was full of intelligence, tem- 


perament and artistic conception. Josef Staudigl, the 
baritone, and great son of a greater and once famous 
father, was evidently indisposed, and hence it would be 
unfair to pass judgment upon his efforts. Nevertheless he 
went through his share of the lengthy program with some- 
thing like heroism, which only an excellently trained 
singer, who exercises a certain control over his vocal 
n good condition, could 


chords, even when they are not 
accomplish. 

The program was a very mixed up affair, and contained 
of duets a to me hitherto unknown, not over valuable, 
ballad in five parts, by Loewe, which treats the book of 


Esther in form of a lieder cycle 


©A® 
Donald Francis Tovey, a young English pianist, who has 
delved deeply into the scholastic side of piano playing 


gave so austere a recital at Bechstein Hall that it slightly 
tried the patience of even his most musical hearts 

The program opened in formidable fashion with Bach's 
so-called “Goldberg Variations,” an aria with no less than 
thirty changes, and a piece the performance of which lasts 
exactly one hour by the clock. There followed three duets 
for violin and piano, by the concert giver, compositions of 
deadening seriousness. Then, to cheer up the audience, 
came four lugubrious pieces by Brahms, two capriccios and 
two intermezzi, and finally, by way of an exciting finish, 
we had Mozart's Sonata in B flat major for violin and 
piano. 

Be it stated, however, that Mr. Tovey for his part played 
this drab-colored program in splendid fashion, being espe 
cially happy in his handling (or shall I say footing?) of the 
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pedal, in his tone coloring, and in the stamp of refinement wenka, and is not far removed now from an early concert Ernest Lachmund. Some interesting new piano pieces, 
which he imprints on all he does, by means of correct appearance among which a very clever waltz, by the latter, were per 
7 iO ( ; f = ' I] al > reard in 
phrasing, lack of virtuoso tricks and devices, and a rarely ® AG ormed for me by Mr. Jones, who will also be heard in 
well balanced musical temperament Miss Stella Bloch, the capable and popular editor of the concert here in the near future Mrs. Leopold Godow 
4 . 7 “aT ri vraet ve noe taesahow ne 
The patriarch of the violin, Prof. Dr. Joachim, who lent German Times, will resign her position on April 1 in order sky came to bring me greetings from her husband, and 
his services for the duets and the sonata, looked his part to become a free lance in journalism Miss Bloch has al with true female sagacity, tried to convince m«¢ that the 
, wis = . : * 96? ie 1 pel OE ot al " . ,y vemarke 
better than he played it ways loyally supported the English and American student 8reat pianists recently published disparaging remark 
O@Aae®e colony in Berlin, and by them principally her resignation 4ment critics bore no speciai reterence to umbie § 
In a former budget I took occasion to remark that the’ will be heartily and sincerely regretted [ believe her gladly and willingly vould a 
the least dist . ‘* Godowskvy’s many respects 
only worthy Verdi memorial celebration in a musical way OAaAG e least disturb me lowsky y ‘ 
. . , ’ , t and Jeniablv true observati had heen meat 
: > ver sta undeniably true servations a beet eant 
( d consis a performance of the dead master’s “Re j ery ju d 
ould — wlio hasll, ro ales A restaurant keeper in Munich advertised for a piano ; ” ae ras POLAR RES bi 
quiem. rhis duty of honor was last night fulfilled in a : : ee , : + ¢ 4. for me as well as for the rest at u essai , e 
3 ‘ . teacher to instruct x ttle girls 1 he id. turther wuild 6 iow ; “a - Oo ' “ae 
style commensurate with its purpose by the Stern Singing <a : gs guild <« human being e < . oe 
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; } lig Ske t, formerly a pupil of S mn ‘ ’ 
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, , aa ' —e ra es = ‘; anne a oe h 
! mass tor the dead a lack ot style and ibove all too much I ortland, Ore next season Mi Meye noulid take a hig : ‘ : 
’, theatre stage effect in the “Dies Ira.” These good people place among the violinists and teachers of that instrume An American Girl 1D Berlin. 
d forgot that a musician of the dramatic intensity of a Verd n her native city [ 
: r : / < T \ IS , OWT ne , 
| who in glowing vivacity has never been surpassed by 2 AG M IK ALMA WEBSTER POW N ippea 
. . : 14 at the Roy Ope H ‘ e « efore \ 
. any other composer, would write a different “Dies Irz,”’ for Richard Ald: writes in a musical essay Criticisn ‘ e yt 
< } had liffer t -ention f +) Dav ct ludgment ‘ a | eee nike hl ee ee P ‘ y as Rosin n [he B t Sy ‘ 1 ig 
re had a different conception tiie a Judagn t not fault finding © become thoroughly disabused ot t 
4 } | s * a3 ‘ ‘ ’ . ‘ ri eT resi s ‘ ‘ singe 
from that of any other, even the most learned composer charitable n Mr Aldrich should make a ibit espe ‘ , 
} , ; 73 r ¢ ! l I y ed uniqgu 
’ And if Verdi in the flow of inspiration which pervades his perusing the Berlin daily papers : | 
} 1 ] c t \ OW init A phe e1 eignt 
i Mass from beginning to end makes beauty of melodic in PAG . ' : 
s » } ' ; . 1 i A t ef t ( ree e | ce t ug! 
vention, characteristic coloring in the orchestration and 
é , = | Miss Regi: Newman, the dark eyed San _ Francis itisfact dowt e deep me no mM n, | 
many other refined traits of irresistible effectiveness take gina vman ‘ act low! [ pra [ I 
, , , : nightingale. is in Paris with } ne Marchesi. Meanwhi ns ¢ comnas f ae cme 
precedence over polyphony, it is not because he could n ughtingale n Paris with Madame Ma Meanwhile - ‘ npa y é He 
2 1 ' ; s} as ved ral ofters tre ( pera | s \ S S ordinar , ‘ 
; \rite in severer style, but simply because he did not want he has received several offe ste serman Ope y 2 
’ to t season r r representat s i t r I » n peg 
to. For it will become evident to every musician who stud- [°F Next season R ‘ ‘ peg 
? ” of 1O 1O tr nd s g é . inted w 
es the final fugue of the “Manzoni Requiem” that more a e i : 
> — 1 } st ¢ r be t rd t tne r 
' perfect polyphonic workmanship, withal of the most tree I was somewhat it not ern ished to read 1 H l y wit 
, ind unfettered, naturally flowing and hence highest ord THe Musicat Courier the report of European cable u ag pening 
J than is displayed therein cannot well be imagined grams about an attempted suicide by poison of Sibyl San st duced in ac 
, , ! , \fiy \\ . 
Professor Gernsheim brought out all these traits to as derson. Such reports are of similar periodical appearance ‘ ‘ pil . “ i . 
good advantage as was possible in a church; the acoustic as the news annually or at least frequently given out of ‘ erst e p g l c pr 
1 ] ’ | } } Tt ‘ 0) 11S¢ > ‘ € 
“ properties are so little adapted to concert performances as Dr. Eduard Grieg’s precarious state of health, whicl ways ippla 
is the Emperor William Memorial sacred building In frighten the dear publ f England just before the gre Her apy ¢ g g g 
i fact, the Stern Singing Society distinguished itself more Norwegian composer is about t ndertake another artisti ur 
. . . , : , f (er ec 9 
on this occasion than it had done for many a long season and money making trip e United Kings 1 now : ~ - 
n the past years Also, the Philharmonic Orchestra did especially com« ery aprop when it is said that he g ‘ ' Q 
excellent and carefully shaded work in this performance. contemplating his first invasion into the United States : e e on 
' he weak point of it rested with the soloists, two of whom As a matter of fact Dr. Grieg ckily st as healthy een 
however, individually were excellent This was the alto is Sibyl Sandersor \bout t atter’s sound anatomy i I N t 
a o0 = ¢ s e . ° . 1 atch hliched ir ‘ rh lev i fron her 
Luise Geller-Wolter, who took the place of the indisposed ncluding the ngs, I had a chance convince vself las i despatch p ed New Y f I Berlin 
Madame Geneiner, and that admirable artist, the Holland night. when she made her début here at the Winter Garden er success! . n \ a We c 
; A , > ane t — gM — T . fs 
ish basso Johann Messchaert. Miss Meta Geyer’s soprano Berlit greates ariety theatre Yes has come tot Powe Wi € pul vi Al i 1 
vice is too white to blend we ll with the alto, and Raimund tha e once tan s Ame ! nger Ww ist vy ad stepped right I Mat Lan \ 
mn Zur-Muehlen, the tenor, has not the required, not even sed a d Berlin as fron e Paris Grand Ope e positions at lee er pres c Whil 
exceptionally, high altitude, and hence his voice sounded he possessor of the Eiffel Tower notes, w n I c id telegra Ci ig NI Pow 
forced. It is only a sick vocal organ even when he is his an re or less admired in Paris at the Opéra Comique t atte! S é é 4 é 
’ 1 1 »o 1 1 4 +4 ; vas b T ri v S r r 
best. But, then. where and whence take good tenors, who in 18809, during the Exhibition in Massenet’s “Esclarmonde New Yorl I \ g I 
5 . . , - ‘ he tud f . ne an} 
seem to be the rarest things in all creation? s now singing at the Koster & Bia f Berlir Ane 1 Mme. A La “ 
O®ae vhat is wors e did not even make a success here wit 
: ¢ 1 , the not musically er fastidious audiences whi re wor , : : : etn 
\ telegram just received from Dresden tells me of the : a Brockway’s Suite Delights the Boston Critics. 
¢ ¢ 1 ON ” to gather a resort whose greatest attraction used Y. 
ushaiaaaal remi of vert’s ol . i ital . 
uccessful premiére f Bungert Nau i under i tilieiithcethidaieine, “lan iat ciel . chain MONG the young American moceers Hou 
Schuch’s direction. Particulars will be found in the letter abbescaniieteiate. ae : 0 apes Ape Brockway appears to be one born under ucky 
s they used t ye, for ( Ss pI ed only with tl 7 — Se , , one ' 
: of our Dresden correspondent 7e +m ; , star His “Sylvan Suite recently plaved at a conce 
greatest of eftor in e quality of me is as piercing and Vive . | ’ 
») © ‘ . } ] ] ; 
@ae hrill a . ve w ‘ Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston, was received 
snril as a a ) nis 
: The Misses Helen Davies, Ella Herr and Eva True, all , aati ~~ a His vith serious regard by the cr Ss ar musical pub 
As tor 1¢ dal poroning attemp . 1 educes ' 
3] ie] } ave been s x t} ; r } , , ; : it Sub ned SAipians ymendat . 
of Bloomfield, Ia., who have bee pending the winter her« elf to the plain accident that Mme. Sibyl Sanderson had ed are add end I 
P vat Yer i , ~ a} _ P ar Mr. I kv s or r e 
st y ylan¢ rol. Aé och < ar ] g : 
udying the piano with Pr« Xaver Scharwenka, € a very unpleasant experience at Vienna on February 28 tango : 4 
‘ ¢ les f aria } th ‘ o gain further : . : 7 1g shows P ‘ P ‘ \ 
about to leave for Paris, where they expect to gain further J+ js stated that the singer, who has been suffering from edge e orches ; 
ianistic finish from Moritz Moszkowski ee , : ‘ eo 
pianistic finish from Moritz Moszkowski catarrh of the larynx and the bronchiz, by mistake took a ch he obtair effe a é Q n 
( ] . r t no ¢ r r 1 ng 
2 ae salicylate preparation for outward use instead of a solu gs. He « air 
Arthur Hochmann, the talented New York pianist, will tion of bromide This rendered Madame Sanderson so : a: tn “a” 
give his second piano recital here on the 30th inst., after that, as a doctor could not be at once found, the Vienna he 
which he intends to sail for America. Young Hochmann, Ambulance Corps had to be called in. It was some days “ e W r leve 
who is equally as diligent as in every other way deserving before Madame Sanderson had completely recovered ngs, W ' ‘ ¢ 
. . 1 e . t ft firtting wr ng A 
of support, should have a career of more than ordinary asc he The Dance - fs 
significance eae ae ‘ : 
©A © Among the callers at the Berlin office of THE Musicatr e bassoons and ’c« lhe ns of the dane« lulated 
. j . , COURIER during the past week was Miss Sopl the ef Son i, dignified, which bre 
Miss Greening, of Bay City, Mich., possibly the pret R during a : M phie Hey sec ee a 
tiest girl from the United State : Berl has left ™a@n". coloratura prima donna of the Theater des West — i R e 
iest girl from the nited States now in Berlin, has left , neni 2 ed cessfully in a tre effe e the dawr 
- ens, and a sister of the unfortunate great pianist, Carl 
her violin instructor, Andreas Moser, and placed herself H A , ' : ; Pl , : full orchestra bursts int g 
. - eymann, of Amsterdam, where the father of this larg ft i s on s fir t { ck , 
under the tutelage of Sam Grimson, the popular young — ~~. adit : t ar ge he day. I nly it finale it Mr. Brockwa 
' , : : iamily of talented artists, at the age of sixty-eight, is still ength of e orche He ve ty for commend 
Joachim pupil, who is fast gaining prominence asa teacher. — " : ; “bce M H haat ‘ bd ; 
"ot ’ : . . active as cantor ¢ le Synagogue LISS rm rho so . S Gescecs . R . © gau “ 
Among Mr. Grimson’s other pupils is Miss Otie Cheme, , : a oe Cee Wetec eymann, wh sad the som peeenaes be leon ovidenas af Gu 
who is not entirely unknown in social New York and through her Prieta — Ge public and press here this = - = 
season has won for herself a fine reputation, is a favorite eT 


Washington as a violinist of unusual attainments 


©@A® 


pupil of Madame Marchesi, after whose famous method 


she intends to teach bel canto in Berlin. For her address 


Miss Steckel. of Bloomfield, Ia., whose piano studies I refer you to a card in this and future issu f TH 
. : ‘ P os j a CZ this and tut r ssues o 7 
were interrupted this winter by a long siege of illness, has Musicat, Courier 
left for Italy and Switzerland, where she will try to regain Raleet Belterds vislinict end vecelian trent Golan 
“ « ’ ( St <¢ a Oocalis om o m 


her strength, prior to returning to her home in summer 
Miss Steckel intends to resume her study here next fall 
®AaAe 
Mrs. Inga Brown, of Denver, Col., has been making 
excellent progress under her piano professor, Xaver Schar 


bus, Ohio, called. So did Miss Doris Goodwin, a talented 
young Md. E. Howard 
from London, a young pianist, and Sam Grimson, also 


soprano from Baltimore, Jones 


from London, a violin pupil of Joachim, called in con 
junction with the young New York ’cellist and composer, 
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Professor of Voice Production. 


Conductor of the Royal Weish Ladies’ Choir. 
(Under Royal patronage.) 


Madame Davies has a vacancy for two resident lady pupils 
For Prospectus and Terms apply to 


21 Victoria St., Westminster, LONDON, $. W. 
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strength and breadth of his capacity for writing a thoroughly expres- 


sive work. The suite made a very good impression.—Boston Globe. 





Howard Brockway, the composer, was born.in Brooklyn November 
870. He was an assiduous student at home from 1887 to 1889, 


2 157 


1 then he went to Berlin, where he worked hard to good, result- 


ful purpose under Heinrich Barth and Otis 
usician and composer 


me and the motive to increase his list of estimable compositions. 


His introduction to Boston was effected by Mr. Gericke through 


his “Syivan Suite,” for orchestra, which 


ithe program, following with delicate, calm and fine wrought fancy 


the sensuous pageantry and ardently imagined emotion of Gold- 


mark’s “Sakuntala”’ 
vehement demonstrations of Saint-Saéns’ “ ‘ad 


Youth of Hercules. 
This work has charm, elegance, grace and distinction. 


five movements have each a special title, and may be taken as con- 


typical of the abstractions they are set to represent, still the 


music remains pure, poetic, ideal and idyllic, shaping itself into a 


symmetrical and harmonious whole—a united reverie unfolding 


gradually and naturally, presenting the sentiments of the several 
fundamental theses, with no attempt to delineate details or particular 
iz program. If one generic thought be desired, the suite may be 
considered as suggesting the moods that might pass upon a dreamy 
idler in the course of summer forest hours, from one midday to the 


rning.—Boston Herald. 


Herbert Witherspoon. 
ERBERT WITHERSPOON'’S song recital in New 
Haven, Conn., on March 21 brought forth the fol 
lowing press notices: 

That Herbert Witherspoon scored another success at his appear 
nce in this city last evening is conceded by all those who were 
fortunate enough to attend his delightful song recital. 
It has been some time since Ne Haven people have had an op 
portunity of hearing him, and consequently many in the audience 
advance Mr. Witherspoon had made along 
his last appearance here. He was in excellent 


howing 





sang clearly, sweetly and powerfully, s 





His program was a ried one irranged to suit the different 

taste f his hearer and included a splendid section of Frencl 
I in son wit ur yropriate number of Englis! 

n 

( XZ program those that see 1 lease the 
st were t e by Richard Strauss, Saint-Saéns and P 
i r Parker hose “Once I Loved a Maiden Fair is espe 
‘ ked..-N Haven Evening Register. 

Withers n’s « elopment has been watched wit! nter 
here Each year shows growth and advancement, always along 
legitimate lines and with never a concession to the sensational 
I t night he sang a program embracing widely divergent styles, 


he approached each song in a sympathetic spirit and with un 


His voice grows in resonance and vibrancy, and 











failing intelligence 
the smoothness and ease of his production testify to the excellence 
ethod. Of the songs on the program those that seemed to 
please r tener t were t se by Richard Strauss, Saint-Saéns 
Profe Parker, whose “Once I Loved a Maiden 
I pe r ked. Mr. Witherspoon was accompanied 
1 s kK layed, as alw ‘ perfect discretion 
New Hampshire News 
* He fast forging to the front in New York as a concert, ora 
t t id erat nger, and the benefit of his stage experi- 
é e ina ndred ways last evening 
H tfor pose nd repose are worthy of all praise. His 
sing, enunciation and facial expression, which last 
t c reign sentiment, for those who do not understand 
ndergone a change during hi recent years ot 
1 « er and each and all for the better 
p of old Italian songs he was at his best, singing 
i fire which should have carried the audience 
‘ rt fhe Hungarian melody, ‘“‘Had a Horse,” with its 
f ne and dierly dash, with a hint of pathos in the 
er superior number, while the ballads in Eng- 
M I ” “A Rose” and others, brought out the 
te notes of s large voice and astonished by its flexible 
in g s hea and rhaps less we liked than 
Frencl ind «Italian numbers » Paix,” b Hahn, and 
ns-r s,”’ by Saint-Saéns, both being in t former language 
Have ‘ Leader 


J. Harry Wheeler’s Success at Chautauqua. 


urteen sons J. Harry Wheeler has taught at 


utauqua, and his success there has been phenom 
losely identified with the summer school 


inquiry are constantly received by him from 


ng n all parts of the United States. In order that they 
€ uninterrupted in their courses of study a larg 

rf New York pupils will follow him to Chau 

ua ft e season of 1901, when his recitals will con 

f n iteresting features, details of which a future 


this paper will announce 


everal of the most eminent vocalists who have appeared 
n the Chautauqua Amphitheatre platform were formerly 

Wheeler’s pupils 
NI mic \bbie C 


Among these may be mentioned 
irrington, Mme Meredith, Julian 


Fellows and Homer Moore 


“RESULTS TELt.”’ 
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tardwell Boise, the Unto 
1 He is now a resident of New York, where 
he follows his profession as a teacher and pianist, finding also the 
t 


was favorably placed in 


overture, and preceding the great contrasts and 


While its 


Albert Steinberg. 





i STEINBERG, formerly the music critic of 
the New York Herald, died early last Monday morn- 
Owing to ill health 


ing at the Hotel St. Denis in this city. 


the deceased man had not been actively engaged in journal- 
New York, 
Ninth 

The 
elder Steinbergs came from Furth, a town situated a few 
Mrs. Steinberg, the mother, was 
Abra- 
was given excellent schooling 


ism for several years. He was a native of 


being born of German-Jewish parentage on East 
g J i g 


street, though his education was largely European. 


miles from Nuremberg 


a woman of artistic tastes, and her son, first called 


ham during his early years, 

















ALBERT STEINBERG 


He was sent to France, England and Germany, and learned 


to speak and write the three languages fluently. He was 


present at the 1876 performances of the Ring in Bayreuth, 


and returned to America an ardent Wagnerian 


lis début as a 


Steinberg practically made newspaper! 


critic in the columns of the Herald, which twenty years 


ago was controlled by a more liberal artistic policy than 


it is now. His early work was largely devoted to dra 


matic criticism, for he knew’‘and loved German and French 


dramatic literature. When Sarah Bernhardt first came 
here the young critic was her most ardent admirer, and 
doubtless did much to make solid her reputation. The 


same thing happened a few years later 


made New York his home. An intimate friend and upholder 
of the and Seidl 
separable for years, and could be seen almost any afternoon 
at the Vienna Café. In the 
Henry T. Finck, Albert Steinberg contributed some inter 


when Anton Seidl 


Wagner conductor, Steinberg were in 


memorial volume, edited by 


esting pages of Seidl reminiscences. During the season 
ll health, remained on the Continent 


His connec- 


Mr Finck, because of i 
tvening Post 
the Herald was interrupted 


Steinberg took his place on the 


tion during the past decade on 


secessions from that sheet He often com 


by several 
plained that after the great amount of pioneer work he had 


accomplished the Herald people never appreciated his true 
worth 

He belonged to the 
Jackson and Alfred Domett are dead, and William von 


Levey—the 


1880 critical group, of which John P 


latter two intimates of his 
Albert Sternberg had 


Sachs and Edgar J 
have left the profession. As a man 


many enemies and also many friends. His wit was biting, 


his powers of wounding with a stinging personality great 


\nd he was quite reckless of the army of detractors he 


ade by his epigrams. A brilliant man, who had the fac- 


lty of coining Heine-like phrases, he often abused his 


rifts—particularly during the latter years when some of 
is associates fell away from him 

found a warm 
all his worldly 


But those who read him narrowly soon 


a sympathetic nature back of 
cynicism. He had read much, had seen much and had a 
remarkable faculty for saying clever things that hit off 
exactly a singer or a player, while his judgment in matters 
He recognized Duse’s genius, 


heart and 


artistic was seldom at fault 
just as he earlier appreciated Bernhardt’s widely differing 
art. If he had but worked more consecutively, had written 
less in the Herald snippet vein, something serious and crit- 
ical would have come from his pen. However, he had no 
literary ambitions and never attempted to leave the hum- 
irum routine of daily journalism. 

Steinberg died aged about forty. Diabetes was the cause 


of his death. Such devoted friends as Theodore Stein, the 


well-known architect, and the Fleischmann family, saw to 


if that his last months were comfortable ones. 


He went 


to Europe last summer, though the trip brought no relief 


to his sufferings. 


An original character, a man of many 


disappointments and defeats, his end cannot fail to arouse 
a few kindly thoughts. 
at Fresh Pond, L. L. 


friends. 


He is to be cremated this morning 








Clement Tetedoux. 


HE recent death from pneumonia of the eminent artist 
Clement 


Tetedoux 
As one of these I am desirous of paying my hum 


was 


a sad surprise to his many 


ble tribute to the memory of an accomplished and courtly 


gentleman, a gifted and sagacious teacher and an artist by 


the grace of God. 


Of biographic information I can 


little, for, 


give but 


though Mr, Tetedoux was my friend, he was disinclined to 


| 


talk of his own personality, and only through direct in- 


quiries was I enabled to glean a few facts bearing directly 


upon his life and work 


What I particularly observed was 


the catholicity of his tastes for ail forms of art. If there 


was a rare 


you might see, 


picture or 
also, M 


Tetedoux. 


even 


tapestry on 


exhibition there 
Victor Hugo’s trans- 


lation of Shakespeare greatly interested Tetedoux, and he 


read with delight the French and the English in order 
* make comparisons between the two versions 
the College Charlemagne in 


classmates at 


memory 


were 


serves, the 


retedoux was 


Paris Conservatoire; he also studied 


in Florence, 


where 


elder 


Alexandre Dumas, Jr., Sarcey and Edmond 


to 


One of his 


Paris was, if 
son of Victor Hugo; others 
About 


a pupil in singing and declamation at the 


he was recommended to 


n St. Petersburg and 


Maestro Ro- 


mani by the famous Tamburini 


retedoux 


lived 


Club he 


oratorio and opera in 


Despite 


miration for our constitution 


came to 


was one 


a Frenchman. 
lections to become thoroughly Americanized; too suscept- 


ible to early influences to forget la belle 


was rem 





all styles of real art, whether Teuton, Cossack, Slav, 
dinavian, Franc or 
Perfido! 
the man who wrote it must have 


“Ah 


caespite the 


my friend 


matic song in the 


words ofl 


became 


at different times 


and New York 


in 


America 
Cincinnati 


War, and 


Chicago 


before our Civil 


Pittsburg 


As organizer and director of the Gounod 


of the 


He was 


upon his 


the 


first to create 


his long residence 


too 


music 


arkably free from national prejudice, an¢ 
Aboriginal 
critics to the 


enthusiastic. “It is the 


world!” he 


intense in his artist 


a general interest in 
e 


Smoky City 


in this country and his ad- 


Tetedoux always remained 


predi- 


France Yet he 
1 praised 
Scan- 
Once I saw 3eethoven’s 
stand, and remarked that 
understood vocal music, 
contrary Thereupon 


dra- 


greatest 


exclaimed, and then he pro- 


ceeded to sing parts of the recitative with all that tense- 


ness ind 


breatl 


1 hi 


ed into the 


erness 


music 


Another evidence of 


fested when 


knew 


of Saint-Saéns’ scholarship and his manifest 


composition 


Ww 


personally 


por ted by the 





gi 


by too much fuel 


which 
He called at 
and was 


room 


While thus engaged Von Biilow was 


tive ly 


he soon forgot the interrupted té 


“at countryman 


illustrated 


e talked 


operatic 


Wagner's 


received in 


Saint-Saéns 


of 
While admitting the wonderful 


nor 


withdrew 


expression 


unbiased 
Saint-Saéns, 


Tetedoux declared that he was neve 


The fire, he thought 
But he related to me a strange incident 
Saint-Saéns’ 
Swiss 


a small parlor 


the symphonic 


which Beethoven 


judgment was mani 
whom my friend 

1 extent 
talent for 
r trans 
works of his 
had been quenched 


phenomenal musicianship 


laster 





chalet to greet the 
idjoining the music 
announced. Instin« 
e music room and there 


a-téte amid manuscript 
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Lying on the piano was the full score of 


and scores. 
“Tristan und Isolde,” evidently just written. Saint-Saéns 
placed the score on the piano rack and with wonderful 
accuracy proceeded to play a considerable portion of the 
first act at sight. Meanwhile conversation had been sus 
pended in the adjoining room, for Wagner knew that his 
Bulow declared 


guest had never before seen the music. 
that no other musician in the world could have performed 
this feat! And everyone who has seen the partitur of 
“Tristan” will realize that to perform it prima vista might 
well be considered an impossible task 

Tetedoux never returned to Paris, except during the Ex 
position of 1890. From that city he sent me a charming 
letter which I had requested for the Musical World. While 
his literary style was warm and graphic he was pre-emi 
nently a maestro bel canto. He not only knew but he felt 
the true expressiveness of music, and it is seldom that 
we meet a teacher so thoroughly qualified in temperament 
as well as in scholarship as was Clement Tetedoux. Effie 
Stewart is one of his best disciples, though Whitney Mock 
ridge, George Ferguson and other favorite singers were on 
his list A. J. Goopricnu 

New York, April 13, 190 


_ —— 
Delhaze-Wickes Musicale. 

ME. DELHAZE-WICKES, the pianist, and Alfred 
M Donaldson Wickes, violinist, assisted by Hermann 
Beyer-Hané, ’cellist, and Heinrich Meyn, baritone, gave a 
musicale last Monday afternoon in the art studio of Mrs 
Heinrich Meyn in the Sherwood, 58 West 


street Ihe guests numbered several hundred fashionable 


Fifty-seventh 


women, among them being Mrs. John P. Jones, wife of 
: Senator from Nevada, and Mrs. Hans 
brough, wife of the United States Senator from North 
Dakota. While Mr, and Mrs. Meyn were in Washington 
recently they were entertained by many prominent people 

Mrs. Meyn’s hospitality and kindliness as a hostess are 
generally known, and her courtesy in opening her studio 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wickes 
g with the noble Beethoven Trio in B flat 


or the musicale Monday was appreciated by the friends 
The musical program was de 
lightful, openin 
major for piano, violin and ‘cello. As solos, Madame 
Wickes played most brilliantly a set of variations by 
Ramieu and the Martucci Concert Etude. As extra num 
bers she played the Chopin Etude on the black keys and 
a Berceuse by Grieg 

For his violin solo Mr. Wickes played the Adagio from 
the Ries Suite, his wife accompanying at the piano 
His playing was tender and emotional, and warmly ap 
plauded Mr. Beyer-Hané gave illustrations of his fin- 
ished technic in an Elegie by Van Goens, and a Capriccio 
by Klengel. Mr. Meyn sang with his usual intelligence 
and ardor five songs from Schumann’s “Dichterliebe” 


cycle. His interpretation of “Im Wanderschoen Monat 





Mai” and “Ich Grolle Nicht’’ were particularly fine. As 
an encore Mr. Meyn sang Albert Mildenberg’s impassioned 


song, “I Love Thee.” 


Letter from Sieveking to A. K. Virgil. 


Paris, March 25, 1901. 


M* Dear Mr. Vircit—The new Clavier which you re 
served for me is in every way perfect, and I am de 
lighted with it. As you know, I have been using your in 
genious instrument for the last seven years and have fol 
owed your improvements with great interest, and I con 
sider the Clavier invaluable to pianists. It gives strength, 
nudependence of fingers, repose and flexibility, which are 
the essential points of technic 

Several times when I listened to your pupils in your 
class have I regretted not to have known your invention 
before 
rope, and when some of your pupils will cross to Europe 
to get the finishing touches, they certainly shall surprise the 
known teachers over here with their excellent manner of 
playing and the way they have been taught to use brains 


I shall certainly recommend the Clavier in Eu- 


and fingers. 
Wishing you further success, I am, 
Yours very thankfully, MartTInus SIEVEKING. 





“Roland of Berlin” Completed by Leoncavallo. 
Rome, April 1s, 1901 
HE Italia says that Leoncavallo has completed an op- 
era, ordered by Emperor William in February, 1804. 
entitled “Roland of Berlin,” taken from the history of the 
Margrave Frederick of Brandenburg. Old Prussian airs 
are interwoven in the music of the opera, which will soon 
be placed in rehearsal at Berlin. 





Peck-Ensworth Song Recital. 

Miss Sarah King Peck and George Unsworth, soprano 
and baritone, give a song recital to-morrow evening, 
April 18, at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, at 8:30 o’clock. 
An interesting and highly varied program has been pre- 
pared, including duets by Foote, Henschel and Neidlinger, 
and solos ranging from Beethoven to Van der Stucken. 
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Concert Record of Works 
By Some of Our Best 
American Composers. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 

Miss Jean Wood, Halifax, N. S 
Miss Lucie Tucker, Chelsea, Mass 
The Years at the Spring Miss Lucie Tucker, Chelsea, Mass 
Berceuse, violin Leslie E. Vaughan, Springfield, Mass. 


Ah, Love, But a Day.......... 
The Years at the Spring.. 


Sonata in A minor, op. 34, violin and ) Max Bendix and Mrs. 
piano , eewe \ Beach, Boston, Mass. 

Spring Song .Unity Club, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Leo Lieberman, Balti 
Graduale fror Mass in E flat (with more, Md., with Balt 


phony Or 


Sym] 


rchestral accompaniment ° more 
chestra 


Mary Stuart and Miss 


Wandering Clouds p. 18 (scena and Grace Preston, Balti- 
aria) (with orchestral mpan - more, Md., with Balti 
ment | more Symphony Or 

chestra. 


My Lassi« 


Scottish Cradle Song Mrs 


Miss Flora Beeching, Springfield, Mass 

May Sleeper Ruggles, Concord, Mass. 
Scottish Cradle Song Mrs. May Sleeper Ruggles, Lasell Seminary 
Ecstasy (violin obligato)..Mrs. Carrie Carper-Mills, Dorchester, Mass 
The Rose of Avontown (cantata for j Rubinstein Club, New 

women’s voices) »» § York 

My Sweetheart and I , Mics pee em Oe Beals Be 
Fairy Lullaby \ 
Through the House Give Glin ¢ Women’s Voices, Pond Musicale, 

mering Light . 


Nev 
rhree Flower Songs \ » Youn 
Arthur Foote. 
On the Way to Kew Max Heinrich, Peoria, Ill. 
On the Way to Kew Sidney Preston Biden, Lafayette, Ind, 


If You Become a Nun, Dear Arthur Daniells, Milwaukee, Wis. 


{ Mrs Barclay 
( Brooklyr 7 


Dunham, 


is. Fitch Thomson, Boston, Mass 

Fortnightly Club, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Hyde Wallace Perce, Chicago, Ill 
) Miss Billings and Geo. C, Erns 
' worth, New Haven, Conn 





Come Live With Me (duet) 


Come Live With Me (duet) Henneman Hall, St. Louis, Mo. 
Love Me If I Live Miss Bertha Sonntag, Iowa City, Ia 
Love Me if I Live Mrs. Alton Littleton Smit Chicag I! 


Love Me If I Live Gwilym Miles, Minneapolis, Minn 


O Love, Stay By and Sing 


Love in Her Cold Grave Lies / James Fit Thor n, Boston, 
And if Thou Wilt Remember 4 M 
Song of the Forge ) 


Miss Carmela Carbone, Buf- 


) The Matinee Musicale, 
\ Duluth, Minn 
Piano Quartet in ¢ Pp. 23 rhe Severn Tr New York, N. ¥ 


Poems (after Omar Khayyam), pian 


Piano Quartet in ¢ Dp. 23.. Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass 
Piano Quartet in C, op. 23 Buffalo Trio Club, Buffalo, N. Y. 
) The Foster String Quartet, 


Piano Quintet in A minor, ». 38 
“ P- #-- © Providence, R. 1 








Serenade in E major, op. 2 for ) Pittsburg Orchestra Pitts 
string orche \ burg, P 
Serenade in E major p for }) American Concert, Tremont 
string c ) if Temple, Boston, Mass 
Reinhold L. Herman. 
I Envy Not (Tennyson) Miss Buckley, Chicago, I 
Margaret Ruthven Lang. 
Irish I e Song Miss M. Louise Mund jrooklyn, N. Y 
Frank Lynes. 
Sweetheart, Sigh No More Ottumwa High School, Ottumwa, Ia 
He Was a Prince (song) ° 
Spring Song (violin obligato) Mrs. Hi 
Sweetheart... , Mrs. A. E 
When Love is Done Fra 
My King Mr. Thompson, of the Ben H 
Sweetheart, Sigh No More ) 
Spring Song (violin obligato) Miss May Conrad, Trur N.S 
My King a 
Edward MacDowell. 
Shadow Dance, op. 39 Mrs, Lent, Washington, D. C 
Shadow Dance p : Laurence H. Montague, Buffal _ = 
Shadow Dance, op. 39 Miss Emma Thompson, St. Paul, Minn 
Shadow Dance, op. 30... Mrs. Ge H. Christian, Des Moines, Ia. 
Shadow Dance Pp. 39 Union Musical Club, St. Louis, M 
Romance, op. 39 Mrs. H. R. Curtis, St. Paul, Minn 
Thy Beaming Eyes Mrs. Brickett-Davis, Haverhill, Mass 
Thy Beaming Eyes..... Miss Allie May Hoitt, Salem, Mass 
Thy Beaming Eyes Miss Lucy Isabelle Marsh, Syracuse, N. Y 
Thy Beaming Eyes Albert L. Crowell, Dorchester, Mass 
Thy Beaming Eyes Willard Bartlett, St, Louis, Mo, 


In Mid-Ocean, from op. 55, } Miss Edith McMillan, St. Paul 


Ea { Minn 
Long Ago, Sweetheart M 
The Swan Bent Low | Mrs. Thos. Newson. St. Paul. 
A Maid Sings Light Mims 

Songs from op. 56 | 
Deserted (song)... Mrs. Thos. Newson, St. Paul, Minn 
To a Wild Rose vebee 

) Mrs. H. R. Curtis, St 


From an Indian Lodg« > 
From op. 51, Woodland Sketches.. ) 

Slumber Song, op. 9.... } 

Deserted, op. 9 

To a Wild Rose 

Will o’ the Wisp 


Paul, Minn 


Mrs. Christine Hawley, Janesville, Wis. 


j 
In Autumn i l Mrs, Frank Cavalli, Jersey City, N. J 
Told at Sunset . \ 
( Boston Women’s Symphony Orchestra, 
In October orchestra)... 4 . 
} S ety, Boston, Mass 
Suite, op. 42. .People’s Symphony Concert, New York, N. Y. 
Constancy (from Three ) 
Songs, op. 58)....... c 
Long Ago, Sweetheart Mine } Arthur J. 
(from Four Songs, op. 56)... { Tenn 
Etude de Concert...........+-++: Matinee Musicale, Indianapolis, Ind 


Mrs. Oscar B. Remmer, Chicago, Ill. 


Philips, Nashville, 





John W. Metcalf. 


( Mrs Lena Carr Nicholson, 


The Sunshine of Thine Eyes 


+ San Francisco, Cal 
Edna Rosalind Park. 
ieieet.... scsaneid — ....-Mrs. Ooliata Zimmerman, Chicago, Ill 


( Mme. Evta Kileski, St. Johns 
/ bury, \ 

Clara K. Rogers. 
( er Blossoms ) Mme Evta Kileski, St. 


An Irish Love Song (from op. 34). | Johr Vt 


The Nightingale and the Rose 


Baernstein’s Brooklyn Recital. 
~s PH S. BAERNSTEIN has been heard a number of 


times in concert and oratorio in Brooklyn, but last 
Monday (April 8) he appeared for the first time in the 
borough in a song recital. This he gave in Historical Hall, 
Pierrepont street, before a large and fashionable audi 
ence. Baernstein’s varied gifts have frequently been re 
ferred to by us and other critics. Equally successful in ora- 
torio, opera and lieder, Mr, Baernstein never fails to de 
light musical people. His list of songs at the recital in 


cluded gems by Schubert and Schumann and a group of 


English lyrics. He also sang the aria from “Euryanthe,” 
ch he gave at the Saengertest last summer 
Baernstein’s Tour. 
lelegraphic reports of musical happenings in the West 
tell of the great success of Baernstein, now on tour. In 


Toledo, Ohio, where he appeared befor the 


Eurydice 
Club, Mr. Baernstein’s singing was preceded by an ad 
dress of welcome from the famous Mayor Jones, of To- 
edo, who spoke of the remarkable manner in which the 
basso had captivated, by his superb singing and charm 


The house 


ng personality, the musical public of the city 
was crowded and the ovation given the singer on his first 


ppearance was repeated for the second time this season 


Organ Recital by a Bowman Pupil. 


HE following program will be played on the new or 
gan in the Church of the Saviour, Pierrepont street 
M 
\ 


and oe place, Brooklyn, this evening, by Edgar C 
Sherwood, a pupil of E. M. Bowman, assisted by the choir 


of the church, Mrs. Margaret Hegeman, soprano; Mrs 
Wilford Watters, contralto; Floyd McNamara, tenor, and 
Wilford Watters, baritone 

I c ta und I iguc D ! rT t .+».- Bach 


My Hope is in the Everlasting Stainer 


Dudley Buck 


Sonate ( 1inor 
Mr. Sherw j 

R i Aria ra X r f Handel 
Mr W er 

Serenade Braga 

Ir ezz Callearts 
Mr. Sherwood 

Prayer fror lrannhause Wagner 
M Hegeman 

Pastorale 4. Foote 

Marche Funébre et Chant Serapt ‘ A. Guilmant 
Mr. She 

R ative and Aria, 1 E iw Star Wagner 
M W ers 

I Act III]. and I ( m I grit Wagner 
Mr ~ 


Wiiliam Russell Squire. 


WwW RUSSELL SQUIRE has sung at three musicales 
lately, the one at the ipper East Side residence of 
a leading member of the New York bar being particularly 


interesting and successful. He has declined his Montreal 
ffer, as the demands upon his time here are more im 
portant 

Mr. Squire is to sing Ocean Grove the coming sum 
mer, where it is expected he will make several appearances 
under the direction of Prof. Tali Essen Morgan. He is 
also wanted for another season at Chautauqua Lake. The 


Squire brothers, Wm. Russell, the tenor, and Morris B., 
the basso, have been busy with conce | 
and out of the city lately, and by special arrangement will 
sing together at St. Stephen's Churcl mmencing the 
first Sunday in May. On that day Wm. Russell 
request, will sing “Comfort Ye” and “Every Valley,” from 
Handel's “Messiah,” and also by request the brothers will 
sing “Now We Are Ambassadors from 
“St. Paul.” 
Frieda Stender Concert. 
ISS FRIEDA STENDER will give a recital at 
Mendelssohn Hall, Friday, April 26, and has se 
cured the assistance of such noted ts as Miss Jessie 
Shay, pianist; Dr. Franklin D. Lawson, tenor; Heathe 
Gregory, basso; Arthur Laser, ‘cello; Benjamin Monteith 
organ, and F. W. Riesberg, accompanist 
A Successful Pupil of Gerard-Thiers. 
Miss Adéle Stoneman, contralto of the Bloomingdale 


Church, is booking many engagements. Last week she 


appeared, in conjunction with Jessie Shay, at Orpheus 
Hall, Paterson; also at the New York Athletic Club mu- 
sicale. On both occasions Miss Stoneman was vociferous- 


ly encored 
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Otten Violin Recital, 


gave a recital 
at the Waldorf-Astoria last Monday night, at which 
Miss Clara Otten, 
basso. The young artist continues 
Her playing has broadened, 
and so it may be said that the predictions made at the be- 
Miss Otten’s tone 
her bowing graceful and technical Mrs. Horace E. 


M*: ANNA E. OTTEN, 
she was assisted by her sister, 
and Heathe Gregory, 
to show marked improvement. 


ginning of her career have been realized. 
is big, full and warm, 
skill quite remarkable. 

Miss Otten 
ments from the 
solo numbers played by the violinist, 
included a 
in D major, the 


accompanist, 
awski Polonaise 
by Sarasate, and 
encores Miss Otten played the Chopin 
flat and a Mazurka by Wieniawski. 
and fashionable one, 
plause and many recalls. 

Mr. Gregory sang a 
“Greeting,” by Lassen, and 
mann, < 
a love song by 


cores Mr. Gregory sang 


Parting,” by Rogers. He 


Roge rs song 


The recital was given under the auspices of distinguished 
represented by the following list of names: 

Turner Ashby Beall, 
Arthur Von Briesen, 
Henry 
Gustav Gossler, Gustave 
Frank March, of 
Frederick B. Miles, of 
Adolph 
James G. Oxnard, James B. Pratt, 
Rayner, Edward B. Renwick, Reinhard Siedenburg, Nahum 
William Toel and Bernhard 


patronage, 
Patrons—Albert M. Bagby, 
ps Beckwith, Hallet Alsop Barrowe, 
Morgan Browne, John L. Chadwick, 
Arthur Donner, J. F. Frederichs, 
E. Kissel Antonio Knauth, F. 
Morristown; Edward B. Merrill, 
Philadelphia; Dr. Mottet, H. E. 
Henry Oxnard, 


Lange, 


Niese, 


Stetson, Thomas W. Surette, 
Wendt. 

Patronesses—Mrs. Turner 
Beckwith, Mrs. Hallet 


sriesen, Mrs. Morgan Browne, 


Ashby Beall, 


London, England. 


CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 
COURT PIANIST. 

Engagements accepted for recitals and concerts. 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad- 
vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 


MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training and School 
for Opera. Complete Training for Voice, Style 
and the Different Répertoires. 

Madame Moriana, in consequence of the great 
number of applications received, has now estab- 
lished herself permanently in London. 

Lessons and Consultations (private and classes). 
For terms and mers write to 

MADAME MORIANI, 
3 York Place, Portman Square, London, W. 








Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Warwick Road, Maida Vale. 


RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin’s Method 


French Diction, _ 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London, 
(Near Baker street station). 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
84 New Bond Street, London. 











THE CONCORDE CONCERT CONTROL 
and Orchestra, Entertainment and Lecture Bureau. 
The COURT CIRCULAR says: The most 
rellable Bureau in London. 

The Concorde Handbook of Artists (the most 
complete existing list of the best artists) free on 
application. address: 310 Regent St., London, W. 

Telephone : 4153GERRARD. Telegraphic address: 
Concordist, London. Telegraphic Code: The 
Concorde Code. 


EDOUARD DAREWSKI, 
Professor of Singing. 


Percy House, Randolph Rd, Maida Vale, London. 

Paderewski writing in March, 1898, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and sopecially. your method, 
which te I is ITAL ‘gas IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
T 


S.G. PRATT 





Principal West End Private School of Music. 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 
Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 


Recital 228 the famous Concert- Lecture, 
ecitals SOHE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


the violinist, 


and her talented sister played two move- 
Schutt Suite for piano and violin. The 
with her sister as Toel, Mrs. 
Legend by Bohm, 
“Romanza Andalusia,” 
“Scene de la Czarda,” by 
Nocturne in E 
The audience, a large 
rewarded Miss Otten with hearty ap- 


“Finland Love Song” by White; 
“Lied der Braut,” by 
ind he, too, found favor with the audience. 

Alling and “At 
was compelled to repeat the 


Mrs. Carroll J. 
\slop Borrowe, Mrs. 
Miss Mary 








Forest, Mrs. 


Francis P. Kinnicutt, 
von Klenner, Mrs. 


pianist, 


ward B. Merrill, Mrs. 
Lillian Nordica, Mrs. 


B. Renwick, Mrs. W. 
Mrs. Nahum Stetson, Mrs. 
Surette, Marquise de 
Henry Villard, 
the Wieni- John C. Wilmerding, Mrs. 
Hubay. As 


fe answer to many 


Schu- 


As en- ing from early till late 


more than she could stand. 
and her friends all agree that 


satisfied with the decision, 


Carroll 


sorry, as she says that at 


Despard, 
as this season. 


Obrig, HE 
Robert 
Manley, 
soloist at Grace Church. 
Smyth, 
Arthur von 
R. Callender, try. 


Sian. 


Mrs. John L. Chadwick, Mrs. Howard F. Clark, Miss De 
Henry Despard, 
William Hazard Field, Mrs. J. F. Frederichs, Mrs. J. R. 
Gibney, Miss Edith Lee Hutchinson, of Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Mrs. Gustave E. 
Antonio Knauth, Mrs. F. 
I. Marbury, Mrs. Frank Marsh, of Morristown; Mrs. Ed- 
Mottet, Mrs. 
Adolph Obrig, Mrs. Joseph Pool, 
Pratt, Mrs. Robert Rayner, Mrs. 
H. H. Robinson, 
A. B. Stone, 
Taillerand Périgord, Mrs. 
Mrs. Bernhard Wendt, Mrs. 
Edward Winslow. The Dream Maker M: an 


No Pappenheim Concert. 
inquiries 

Madame Pappenheim makes the 
she will not give an annual concert this year. 
great misfortune which befell her of being burnt out, the 
trouble of moving and refitting new apartments, and teach- 
M,adame 
has been taxed \to its fullest capacity, so that she came to 
the conclusion that the arranging of a concert would be 


omission of the concert is ‘sensible under the circumstances 

To a certain extent Madame 
no time in her career as a 
teacher had she so many excellent and well trained pupils 


Powers’ nay Pupils. 


boy pupils of Francis Fischer Powers seem to be 
as great. a success as those of riper years. 
who has trained with Mr. 
to New York from Chicago, has been engaged as soprano 
Still another, 
has been taken into old 
fair to become one of the noted boy singers of this coun- ee 
_The boys are fourteen and nine respectively; an- 








SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


1er Régisseur de la Scéne de l’Opéra A eee 
tage Practice. In Ca 
41 rue des a Paris. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 
Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 
Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. 
go rue St. 


Terms moderate. 
Petersbourg. 





Monsieur HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Playing and bm M. ales 
speaks English, German and Span 
Address: 169 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gar- 
dens. All facilities of "bus and tram. 








| PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 


Special Method for Foreigners. 
Mire. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference. 29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFFSSEUR DE CHANT, 

37 rue Joubert, 
Chaussée d’Antin 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in cast 


on stage. 


Mme. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 


Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 





Paris. 








PARIS. 
Only opportunity now in Paris 
for the Leschetizky Method. 
Address 


E. POTTER FRISSELL, 


Pupil of Leschetizky, Sauer and Moszkowski. 
Credit Lyonnais, Boulevard des Italiens. 





Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 


Concerts, Musicales, Lessons Violin and Accom- 


paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux, Paris. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 








Powers at his summer scho 
is said to possess wonderiul 
his studies with Mr. Powers 


Miss Marie Donner, Mrs. 


Evans 


Kissel, Mrs. 
Lange, Mrs. 


HE following are some 
H. E. Niese, Mme. 


4 Company were ee: 
Edward Rose Fable.........-.++2-+++ 
of Philadelphia, Mile. 


Mrs. Thomas W. Mile. 
. Mlle. Maud Roudez (April 1) 
William 


Mon Desir....... 


Jennie Dutton (March 30).. 


Night and the Violets... 
Longings..... 


from people interested, Jennie Dutton (Apeit 10) 
All for You 
Molly’s Eyes 


William H 


After the 
Rieger (April 9) 


Necklace of Love. 


strength sees 
Mrs, A, L. Baldwin (Marct 


Pappenheim’s 
Necklace of Love... 
Madame’s pupils are fully Seng of the Lilies 

Mrs. A. L. Baldwin (April 9) 
Song of the Lilies 
Pappenheim herself feels Miss M. Louise Clary (Apr 
In Memoriam 


Song Recial (March z 


— Prigand 
The Ode to Bacchus 
Ernest Gamble (March 18) 


Ernest Gamble (March 2s) 
Ernest Gamble (March 26) 


Reuben 


Powers since coming 


=rnest Gamble (Marcl 
(March 29) 


I 

Ernest Gamble 

Ernest Gamble (March 3 
I 


Norman Ernest Gamble (April 


and bids 


little 
Trinity choir, 
Salve Regina 


Maria.. 


Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA CARL M. 


REPERTOIRE AND INTERPRETATION. 
Lessons during the summer. 
7 rue Scribe. 


other boy of nine, from St. 


Maud Roudez (March 26) St. 
Maud Roudez (March 28) 


announcement that — 


13) Boston, 


Heathe Gregory (April 4) Chu 


Louis, will study with Mr. 
ol in Kansas City. This boy 
vocal gifts, and will continue 
in Carnegie Hall next winter. 


John Church Company’s Publications. 


of the recent dates showing 


when compositions published by the John Church 


Hawley 
Augustine, Fila. 
lampa Bay, Fla. 
-Atlanta, Ga, 


.. Nevin 

: : Nevin 
« , -New York City 
Mary Carmichael 

Clayton Johns 

New York City 


D' Hardelot 
Hawley 
Boston, Mass 


Nevin 
Mass 


Nevin 


Stanton Howard 
Dansville 


Stanton Howard 


s Cathedral, City 


Liza Lehmann 


Toronto, Can 


Spence 
Chaminade 
Dubuque, Ia 


I 
; i I 
Springfield, I 

UN! 


rch of St. Je tiste, N. ¥ 


ROEDER, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Residence and Studio: 
330 Alexander Avenue, New York 








INSTITUT MOZART. 


Language. Complete Musical Education. Sing- 
ing, Diction by best professors. Board and resi- 
dence for pupils’ comfort; quiet, convenient. 

Apply to manager, Miss HEGEMANN, 

7 rue du Commandant Riviere 





FRENCH SCHOOL 
M. DUMARTHERAY. 





AMY MURRAY'S 


“EVENINGS OF 
SCOTTISH SONG.” 
Indorsed by Sir A. C. Mackenzie 


540 West 150th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 
cent, Conversation. 
(Opera.) 


14 rue Taitbout. 





MLLE. NILANDE, Studi 


Pianist ont Teacher. 
1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


ARLES S. HARDY, 


Children’s work a specialty. 





Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Av. ssesunOND. 37 rue de Chaillot. 


| MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 


Mite. GRACE LEE HESS 








Private Studio: 


MISS JESSIE FOSTER, 
LYRIC 

Engagements accepted for concerts, church, pr 
vate musicales, & 
Vocal Studio, 308 Post St., 


H. B. PASMORE, 
Teacher of Singing, Mills College. 


SOPRANO 


c 
San Francisco, Cal. 


1424 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal 





Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, 


ROSCOE 
Paris. 
Hotel 


Studio: 


BALDELLI, ; 





WARREN LUCY, 


*IANIST. 
Beresford, 
San Francisco, Cal 





Italian baritone. 


~ PENNSYLVANIA. 





Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées). 6 rue Euler, Paris. 


Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 
PIANO—PARIS. 
Elementary and Superior Class and Private 
Public Pupils’ Concerts. 
27 Avenue MacMahon. 





(’Etoile.) 








ETTA C. KEIL, 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recita/s. 


3354 fifth Avenue, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 





Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT, 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


LUIGI von 


KUNITS, 


VIOLINIST. 


Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 








THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapid! easily and correctly acquired by 
KIM ON’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM, York, 
G3 ‘onde 


Dramatic 


JENNIE FOELL, 


Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio. 


Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
or 907 West Susquehanna Avenue, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





imon, 


ost free.) 
Private lessons by M. : 
1o rue Cambon, Paris. 





Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
813 North 17th Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Vocal Professor. 


Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 





KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 


CONTRALTO. 


Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comigue, 7 Théatre Lyrique, 
Professor of 

Silent Interpretation, Stage ectecen, 
Pantomime, 


SOPHIE 


Gesture, Coloratura Pri 





c. 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


Westens, pupil of Marches. 


HEYMANN. 


ma Donna at the Theatre des 
Vocal Lessons. 


Marburger St., 12, Berlin, W 
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BALDWIN PIANO 


GRAND PRIZE 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1300. 
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7 HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 

c Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 

D. H. BALDWIN & CO,, "enteric: cntcass. 

: STRICH & ZEIDLER, (A. B. CHASE 

j Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 

134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. [TAN o 

a. PEASE PIANO C0. Highest < — reragemncuney . 

d FA E Factories: West 43d Street. — args eagles pO ——— 

: Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street, _ eer 

IANOS. NEW YORK. Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 

n Rererence : The Ex r-in-Ch THe M IER 

Germany. Cc ARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 

| CONCERT DIRECTION s. Cl R = 
HERMANN WOLFF. 

, ER pony shee MUSIC PUBLISHER and IMPORTER, 
Hi: DRESDEN. E METRONG - 

} | = SANG) | T aZé Ito | B rothe p kK 





Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, desien, cermany. 


F 1899.1900 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recita/s 118 Instructors 


wrty-sixth Yea 


E. A. LEOPOLD. Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music. 


FOUNDED isso. 


22 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
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HEATHE GREGORY ADOLF GLOSEF 
AR NJ 
Ave 
HOBART SMOCK, rant. 
‘VAT D> TTT 
sieibiienie eibinete J. LEWIS BROWNE 
; MUSICAL DIREC 
45 W 32d «St York rean—is 
S&S Tele; e 
Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
s Authors of the 
Ern t H. Bauer, PHONO-RHYTHMIC FRENCH ETH 
Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory and Winter a 
Harmony. . exington Avenue, NEW YORK 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin Summer addres 
130 EAST 56th STREET, NEW VORK. Villa Vi slette 22 Rue Rayr PARIS 








PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


ABLISHEI 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress, 


Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories 


BRANCHES TAUGHT 
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rect 


Wise CLARA BRAUR 
Fourth and La Stree 


nati, Ohéde,. 


wrence ts, 


Cincin 





Italy. 


Concert and Theatrical Direction: CHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 


! the 
JOSEPH SMITH, “ 
5S Via Rondinelli P. P., 1 e 
FLORENCE, ITALY ” 
by 
rat er tiated i 
rr len MILAN. 


and for Paris, Lond 


SIGNOR ORESTE eptrprpe 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 
«¢L MONDO ARTISTICO.”’ 


The most esteemed agency in Italy. 
The journal most widely circulated. 


Pert ection in the Art of Singing 
ertory and Steae Ps actice Mar t { exper FLORENCI ALY o les 
ence as director with Patti, Gerster Nev ada, Calvé / : : “i 
| Sealchi, Melba, Nordica tan . tor . t pra he 
18 Viale del Campo di Marte, " : — 
(wine ‘ . reir is 
Florence, Italy. | Rondine Seet floor). 1 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


all component 
the 





& Sons are the only manufacturers who make 
and interior (including 


STEINWAY 
parts of their Pianofortes, 
of the full metal frames), in their own factories 


exterior 


casting 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 








CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Founaries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
_ PIANOS. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


Unlimited Guaranty. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUPACTURERS. 








Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 











—-W AREROOMS : ed 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avcnuac. 


> 








“fC TMBALE 


CHICAGO, 


ILL., 


U. S. 








BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK, 





2 CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, 





and 


Preferred by 


Are at present 


the Most the Leading 











Popular and Artists 
SOHMER & CO. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 


pl ANO 


Character 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 


vose 


S appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 


receiving more favorable comment to- -day than 





are 


any other make of piano offered to the public. 


Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
- 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 








-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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